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VBOM THE D^TRUCTION OT THE EGYPTIAN FORCES IN THE RXD SEA TO 

THE DEATH OV MOSES. 

The history of eminent men is the history of the world* 
it has pleased the Creator, that at every period there 
ishoald be some few persons rising so far above the mass 
of mankind, that by extraordihary talents, distinguished 
virtues, physical or mental powers, sometimes even by 
more dauntless wickedness, they should rule the actions 
and determine the fortunes of all the rest. And the 
names of these have come down to us, the only key, as 
it were, to the chronicles of the earth, whose millions and 
millions of millions have died and left no name, nor anv 
mention of their fortunes or iheir deeds, but as they may 
perchance have been connected with the great ones of 
the earth. The history of a nation, therefore, is made 
up of the reigns of the kings that governed it — and the 
history of the world can only be traced by the lives of the 
distinguished persons who successively or contemporarily 
presided over its destinies. It is for this reason that we 
have chosen to divide our sketch of history by the lives 
of the great men of whom we have to speak, rather than 
by centuries or any other division of time; and that we 
proceed to conclude the history of Moses before we turn 
aside to other matters. 
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2 SKETCH OF GENERAL HISTOBY. 

New and unexampled in the annals of the world was 
the situation of this extraordinary leader. Forty years 
he had passed in luxury and splendour at Pharaoh's 
court — another forty at the sheep-fold - and now he was 
going forth, at the unexplained command of God, he 
knew not ^ bither, to perform he knew^not what : except in 
so far as he believed the promised issue of his labours with- 
out being informed of the means of obtaining it. He led 
forth as his army a coijicourise 9f men, women, children^ 
and cattle, whom he was to j^uide through the vast Ara- 
bian deserts^ never before, perhaps, trodden by the foot 
of m9;i. Tiipy iiad ^.pt ^trayelled thfee days forv^rd from 
the borders of the sea, ere they began to feel the fearful 
strangeness of their situation. They were dying of thirsty 
and these dreary regions afforded them nothing but stag- 
nant and bitter waters. A Jittje.^rther on, and they 
found themselves totally without food^jn a waste ^nd un- 
inhabited country, bearing not so ii^inch, probably, ^ t^ 
wild fruits of the earth. But the earth is the Lord's, .^.Qd 
all that is in it. He had determined, and he knew how 
to perform, in spite of all these natural obstacles Forty 
years he jl[ed his people in a manner that cannot be other- 
wise npw explained, but that a subst^ce of a nutritive 
and wholesome desct^iption was daily prepared for them 
and miraculously supplied. What the substance was we 
know not — probably nothing with which ,Y?e ^re now ac- 
quainted* And the dry rocks of the desert were conpi- 
polled to supply water at their Maker's bidding. 

Three m9ntbs had not passed over, ere mortal foes 
appeared to add to W^e perils of the way. The Amale- 
k^jt^s, descei\dants probably of Esau, of whom and ^is 
rejected race we long ago lost sight, attacked the chil- 
dren ipf Israel. They had become a nation, inhabiting 
the northern part of Arabia: the Israelites had not in- 
vaded them, nor was it their land that was given to |3e 
their inheritance ; but they were idolaters^ aii^d enemieis 
of the God, of whom by tradition they must have heard 
as the God of Jacob, though Esau had forsaken him : the 
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Lord hatct defern^ined on their destruction, and com- 
mi^iided Ms people to perforin hi^ pdrpos^. IMfoses, 
himself a legislator and a lAan of peac6, a(ipoini(ea 
Joshua to comnijknd the' army, and the enemy were de- 
feated with the sword, though not without the evident 
interference of tieaven. It is difficult to perceive how 
the Israelites obtained their arms, unless, as is Supposed, 
tii6 bodies of the drowned ISgyptiani^ were cast on the 
shor^ afn(df'Sl!ripp'6ff of their weapons. 

It is het^ th^i th^ first historical mention is made of 
wrifing^ Thb Ix)rd commands Moses to write it in a 
bb<^k that the Israelites were to wage war with the 
. Amalekites tih their total extirpation. The invention of 
wtitfed characters to represent omr words and perpetuate 
wh^f they represent, is so useful and curious, thai some 
haVe thought' it was miraculously disclosed tomen, when 
6bd'wrbte the law himself upon tables of stone. But 
this command to Moses was given previous to that event: 
dnd'it is more fikely, we think, to liave1>een invented as 
oth^r things were, by the n^essities of man, and to have 
beieti learned by Moses in his education at Pharaoh's, 
court ; the more, as letters were some time afler intro- 
cToced from Egypt into Greece. It is thought by some 
that Mioses wrote the book of Job previous to this time — 
but w6 hav6 no certain information of his having written 
it at all; 

Meantinie Moses began to form for his unmanageable 
multithde, something of a regular government, by choos- 
ing' magistrates of different degrees to direct and judge 
them: himself retaining the supreme power, and leaving 
to Joshua the military command; and to Aaron the 
priesthood, to which God appointed him. But though in 
all this there was* much exercise of human judgment and 
acquired knowledge of the arts of government, he diet 
nothing by the suggestion of his own wisdom ; but in alt 
things asked and received immediate direction froini 
God. 

The Israelites had all this time boeii going, not towards 
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]the country they were to possess, but ferther and fAt&er 
from it in the desert, till they reached the mount Sinai* 
It was here that about fifty days after their settings out 
from Egypt, God made that covenant with his people,, 
for the account of which,, and the awful manner of it» 
delivery, we must^ again refer our readers to the holy 
scriptures. 

The Creator in the beginning bad made agT'Oement 
with his new-formed world (hat they should honour and 
obey him, and he would be their Father and their God* 
This, agreement bad been broken even in Paradise, and 
men had forgotten it over all the world. And now 
coming down again in fearful greatness to the earth, he 
made a covenant^ not witbthe world at large— of them he 
took in this no note — but with this single nation of wan* 
dering slaves, assembled at the base of the mountain oi^ 
whose summit he appeared to Moses, their leader, in the 
midst of a desert where no other eye was near to behold 
what was passing be.tweea this people and their Maker. 
By this covenant or charter,. they were to be incorporated 
as a distinct people under the immediate government of 
God himself. Their laws, their mode of worship, their 
whole system of civil government as. well as moral con- 
duct were appointed by him : and on condition of their 
observance of them.^. he agreed to put them in possession 
of the land of Canaan, to defend them in it, and make 
it fruitful : neither would he leave off to be their protector 
and their king, till as. a natioathey rejected his authority.. 
Why he chose this obscure people in preference to na- 
tions more numerous and powerful already established 
upon the earth, it is impossible for us to know ; for all 
the earth was his to choose (rom ; and if we consider 
their past history^ we shall find nothing in this people 
to recommend them to his choice. Their story is dis- 
tinguished from others only by his favours and their awn 
ingratitude. All that we know is, that be chose it^ he 
promised it, and so long as the condition was observed 
on their part, he performed it — for not till the whole 
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Jewish nation rejected his authority and refused his 
laws, did he take away the kingdom he had given them^ 
withdraw from all apparent interference in their affairis, 
and leave them to take their portion with the restf of 
the world, 

Beside the moral law, which we usually call the com- 
mandments, Moses r43ceived from God on the mountain 
the most minute directions on every subject that concerns 
the government of a people. The laws of property, the 
pohishm'^ht of crime, religious festivals and ceremonies, 
the maintenance and dress of their priests, the building 
of the'tabernacle or place of worship, where God there- 
after was to manifest himself, and deliver his laws for 
this people, even to its minutest ornament, were all com- 
municated from God to Moses, by whom they were writ- 
tdd for the future direction and establishment of the peo- 
ple: the ten commandments excepted, which' were de- 
livered already written, as we are told, by the finger of 
God himself. This communication with Moses lasted! 
forty days, a^d concluded with a promise that he' would 
send his presence with them, and the fear of him before 
them, to drive out the present inhabitants of the country 
they were to possess, of which he named the boundaries, 
though it has now become difficult exactly to trace them. 
It is considered to have extended from the northern ex- 
tremity of the Red Sea along the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean, as far northward as Mount Libarius — the great 
Arabian Desert, and the River Euphrates, being' its 
southern and eastern boundaries. No gr^at distance 
this, as we shall observe on examining how the countries 
lie, from the spot on which man was first treated upon 
earth: so small a space of tb^ wide world was as yet 
concerned in its living history. 

But little was there in this inconstant people to merit 
the peculiar favour of their God. They could not wait out 
the forty days of Moses' absence ; but while he was 
engaged in close commune with the Almighty for their 
future welfare, not knowing or not believing what had 
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become of him^ ibey resumed tbe idolatry tbey bad beetf 
ased to witness, and no doubt to practise in ^gypi ; and 
made an image of gold, tbat tbey migbt worship it in pre- 
ference fo bim, their fathers' 6od, who bad dealt with 
(hem so miraculously. Well might tbe Almighty in fai^ 
wrath have been provoked to abandon tfaem entirely i 
and would|. bad bis high pufrposes been dependant on any 
worth expected to he found in tbem. But for bis pro^ 
mise and for bis mercy's gake^ and at the intercession of 
Moses his servant, be fbrebore bis wrath; and during 
another fbvfy ^ays tbat Moses was recalled to tbe Mount, 
tbe national covenant with Israel was renewed, and bis' 
presence again promised in thenr tabernaeler 

Tbe next occupation of tbis extraordinary man was to 
rear the tabernacle and prepare tbe ark in Ibe manner 
tbe IiOFd bad direcled. And we have here an authentic 
proof of tbe advancement oftb^ Egyptians in luxury and 
splendour and tbe ornamental arts< For though it is tru9 
that tbe workmen were inspired of Heaven in the perform-* 
ance of tbe task, and miraculously endowed with skill to 
complete it, it does not appear that any miracle was 
wrought to procure the materials. On the contrary, the 
people* were to give of what they bad according, to their 
inclination, and we are told tbey gave more than suffi- 
cient. Whatever these people had, tbey must have 
brought witb Ihem from Egypt, since they had as^ yet 
despoiled no cities, nor tr^Kldeii on any thing but desert 
ground. The things^ demanded by Moses of tl^e people 
and provided so abundantly, were gold, and silver, and 
precious stones, and brass, cotton, silk, and wool; fine 
linen of blue, purple, and scarlet; and goats-"" skins, and 
rams' skins dyed red; ami oil for tbe burning of lamps, 
witb spices and perfumes^ In Egypt, therefore, tbe 
manufacturing of these things must ere tbis have been 
familiar, and tbe supply of them abundant^ Witb 
respect to tbe carving and other workmanship bes-towed 
on tbe tabernacle by the Israelites, and tbe various uten« 
sils it contained, we can determine nothing from them. 



4fl we know not how far they might be altogether new to 
those who were directed to make them : Ood expressly 
declaring that he would inspire the workmen. We find 
too that after the tabernacle was completed and the wor^* 
riiip establishedi the princes of Israel, that is^ the headtf 
of the tribes, brought offeringSi six covered carriages, 
drawn each by two oten, which, with a great variety of 
other things, were accepted by Moses for the use of the 
church. God himself needed not their gifts assuredly | 
for they were his, or ever they were theirs, and his was 
fdi the earth beside. But it was his pleasure to establish 
in much earthly splendonr his first external church ; and 
whatever any one was willing to contribute towards ita 
support, he deigned to consider as presented to himself, 
since it showed, at least, some outward respect for his 
worship. 

The historian of himself and bis people gives us little 
information of what passed in the desert of Sinai fof 
some time after this. It was early in the second year of 
their wandering, Moses was bidden to take account of 
the number of men capable of bearing arms, and found 
them to amount to 603,550 above twenty years of age, 
not including the tribe of Levi, who being devoted to the 
service of the tabernacle were not to engage in war. 
And now they were taught and trained to march and to 
encamp in exact order, according to their tribes and 
families. But neither miracles nor punishment could 
keep in subjection this rebellious people. The mercy of 
their God, and the wisdom and mildness of their leader^ 
were alike lost upon them. The moment they trans- 
gressed they were signally punished — and scarcely was 
the punishment passed ere they transgressed again. In 
vain the sons of Aaron died by fire from heaven — in vain 
thousands perished while*yet feasting on asupply of food 
niraculously conceded to their impatient murmurs. 
Even now, they were willing, if they might, to forego 
their promised establishment in Canaan, and return to 
their chains in Egypt. 
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They w^Ve appraafefcSng now to the iirtMabited jmrts erf 
the country, and itMcame necessary to prepare for other 
dangers than tbi^st and famitie. Moses sent out a num- 
ber of p^rsoni^ to exatnitre ttie country and take note of 
the inhabitants. Thefy found it, as had been pron^ised, 
exceedingly fertile, e^pecl^Hy aboui^dilig in the fruitii pe- 
culiar to t^arm clim&tes, of which grapes, figs, and pome- 
granates are especially mentioned. But the people did 
not yet uihlerstand that h^ who made it fruitful could dis- 
pose of it as he would^ and alarmed by the repotts of the 
strength of the ettibs; and the number alhd size of the inha'^ 
bitants, they mrade insurrection against their chiefs, and de- 
sfred to be led backf into Egypt; or even that they migfaf 
die in the wilderness rather than be forced to go forward to 
niiiet such foes. The Lord in hi's anger heard their de- 
sires and accepted them ; and though unchanging in hiiS 
fi^al pUtpod^, dedared that not one^^tnong them who had 
dt 'that period reached his twentieth year, should inhabit 
the land ofCan'aan-i-^Califtfc and Joshua alone excepted. 
Their chlttfreh should indexed inherit it ; but not'till in the 
topse of forty years, thd*'carcaSefr of all who theh had 
rea^M to manhbod' should have fallen and rotted in the 
wSdern^i^s; Arid after a fatal engaigemen't with the 
Amalekites, against whom they marched in defiance of 
the injunction of Moses and of God, they were compelled 
td t^ke.th^ir cb*u¥se bact again into the deserts from which 
ihtey' wek-e emerging. 

The army now travelled m6re slowly and remained 
longer in their encampments: dealing for sustenance 
with the people whose lands they at times approached — 
at other times miracnlously supplied. But still trans- 
gressing, still rebelling, numbers fell by signal strokes of 
veng^Ance, while many more were gradually dying ofl*. 
ThiB new generation proved nothing better than thfeir 
fathers. In vain were the awful judgnient of Korah, and 
(be plague of th<6 fiery serpents, and the miraculous cure, 
that beautiful emblem of redemption. On evefy new 
difiiculty they rebelled anew. Even the mdek and holy 
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Moses, worn out with their perversity and the disappoint- 
ments that ensued, at last was guilty of some expression 
of mistrast or impatience, by which he, and his brother 
Aaron also, forfeited the promised inheritance on earth, 
and were sentenced to die before they entered Canaan* 
Aaron died first, having by God's command pat on 
his son the pontifical robes, which as the high priest of 
Israel he wore, and was burned on the mount where he 
died, in the hundred and twenty-third year of his 
age. 

Approaching now again a country fully inhabited, Mo- 
ses demanded for his people a peaceful passage through 
the territories which lay between them and Canaan. 
This was refused, and they were compelled to fight their 
way through several small states, govenied, as we find, 
by separate kings — of these people we may have occasion 
to speak hereafter, as far as their previous history can 
be traced. The Amorites were descended from Ham-— 
the Moabites and Ammonites were the posterity of Lot. 
They were all of the sons of men, who had forsaken 
and been forsaken of their 6od« They were idolaters^ 
and bad probably been long established in those parts— 
which were however theirs no longer than he whom they 
had forgotten should permit. They had many cities 
and villages, of which the Israelites speedily gained pos- 
session, and dwelt in them. 

The wanderings of these people were now terminated, 
and they encamped on the banks of Jordan, where they 
remained till they passed over into Canaan. We need 
not repeat the fears of Balak, the king of Moab, at the 
sight of such an immense and hitherto successful multi* 
tude encamping so near to his territories — or his futile 
application to the renowned magician Balaam. A greater 
power forced him for once to speak against his will the 
truth his evil arts could never have discovered : and he 
foretold not only the present triumph of God's chosen 
people, but the future coming of the Messiah to redeeni 
his people and take vengeance on the idolatrous world*. 
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Thus agmn annonocing the one tm^hangedy consistent 
purpose of the Deity in all his management of his defiled 
creation. 

And now again the people of Israel M^re numheredj, 
and the land of Canaan, as it laj befofe them, though in 
possession of others, was parted oiit and divided Ennotigst 
them by lot, as if it were ahready theirsr; The number of 
men above twenty years of age was found to be six' 
htindr^ amdone thousand, seven hundred and' thitty, 
beside the Levites, who were in all twenty-three thousand. 
And of these there was not found' one whb had been 
numbered in the previous numbering of the ped^ple in 
the desert, excepting Josh^aand Ga^efi^J^an hfld died by 
the way aecofrdtng t6 the sentence passed 01^ them. 

The life of Moses now approached its termination. 
He wds commatrded of God to go up' on a monntdd 
that overlooked the surrounding country, and loot oiit^ 
upon the land otf whi^ he ^^ais net to entei^. Tlie' object^ 
of his long and a!iNluoudta.^ w^s acConlpHsHed—- tB^fort;^- 
yearii^of banii^ntent were well-nigh expired — the rebd- 
Iioni^ gener^^on had passed a#ay, and all thiufgs weire 
ready to cO'nyplete the purpbsd of Omnipotence. Blbseti' 
saw 'it' and was content, ^botit a month elapsed betiree^n 
thSi' warning and US' depaitcii^e froin the world. Thh' 
petibd' Was- spent in peribetin'g' bis* commission upbil- 
earth. By God's command he presented Joshua to thcT 
peb])l^' as his successor in the g6vemment. He rene^tf'ed 
to them the ordinances and injunctions received from 
Uea^n f6r their future guidance. He recited before' 
them all that h^i occurred since they came forth from' 
E^ypt. He added many ftirther commands respecttn^ 
theh^' wars with the enemy and the division of the 
landed — be recapitulated the provides,- threatenfngs, 
anfd injuncfions he had at various trmes received from the 
Lord respecting them : and all that he hud done and stiff- 
fered for their sakes ; and above all things warned them 
against the idolatry to which he^ knei)^ them prone. In 
the eats of the assembled natidtaf he repeated the coni^ 
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piandfnents ^written of God on Mount Sinai : and in tiie 
name of Jehoyah i-^ne^wed the covenant made with AbrA- 
k^m, Isaac, ai^d Js^Qob, that he would )be to them a God» 
^d Qstftblp^h them as a people for hin^self, separated to 
him from oat .of the whole world. And Moses wrote 
also during this period , or finished to write, the boolis 
which iiave f^^ed to us as his, to be laid qp by «l|ie 
priest in the ^anqtuary, ^n everlasting memorial of the 
7i3do/n and iQ9r,cy of G^d. find a^d^claif^ion of bis will 
as loc^ as thi^ sublunary worldt duiUils^. 

Xhis ^QfiBy Moses w^ warned that his hour was nigh: 
and assembling the people together at the tabernacle, he 
fpaiie beioj^e all tl^e congregation one of those beautiful 
specimens of poetry which nothixig in any age has 
equalled; at once descriptive of the past, and pro- 
phetic of the future mercies of the God he served. 
And t^en he went up again to the mountain of N.eb)Q, to 
the top of .Pisgah ; apd again he looked out upon the 
land which the liord had given to Abraham, Isaac, etfkd 
Jacob. And there he d^ied, a hundred and twenty years 
old, ** while yet his eye was not dim, nor his natural force 
abated." The children of 4srael mourned for him thirty 
days ; but bis hody was pever found, nor his grave dis- 
covered. B.C. 1851. 

We may write of countless ages more, boastful of their 
heroes and their kings — but we shall find no character so 
great, so beautiful, as that of Moses, the honoured type of 
JBUm, wh9fie fission uppn earth, he repreaejited and ^re» 
told. Gre^tc^ess, the aim , of other heroes, heputofi^-r^ 
splendour and royalty he laid aside. The people foir 
whom he laboured, showed him no gratitude: his sufier- 
ings purchased h;pi no earthly glory — the fruit of his toils 
was .not for him to gather — the land of promise was 
not his to enter. To do the will of Him who sent him 
vKas all his glory and all his gain. Highly endowed 
a^d gifted ^s he was, he thought not, spoke not, judged 
not for himself. The Lord spake, the Lord com- 
flian.ded — in every difficulty, "Moses spake unto the 
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Lord." This is all the language of the lowly historian of 
liis own deeds, who was in his own sight as nothing — 
the passive and willing agent of the Omnipotent. He 
only, of all the ungrateful multitude, rescued from their 
chains, looked not back upon his princely estate in 
Egypt. When his forty years of banishment for others' 
sins should be expired, and the object of all their wander- 
ings be even in their grasp, he was to die — not bequeath- 
ing the princely fruits of victory to his children, that last 
gratification of hardly-earned eminence — Joshua, his ser- 
vant, was to be his successor ; of his family, no mention 
is made. 

Of Moses, as a writer, we have already spoken. 
What language can surpass the farewell song in which 
he spake to the people of their still-neglected, still-en- 
during God, as contained in the last chapters of Deu- 
teronomy. But they were assuredly the words of God, 
and not of man — he spake as he was moved by the 
Holy Spirit. 

(To be continued,) 



LETTERS TO A YOUNG LADY 

ON LEAVING SCHOOL. 



LETTER THE SECOND. 



What shall I tell you, my dear M., of the world I 
bade you pause to contemplate — of that broad plain, 
over which you are now to bend your way ? Some will 
persuade you, or have persuaded you long ere this, 
perhaps, that it is all of flowers and sunshine. They pic- 
ture life as a gay holiday, with no defect but that of being 
too short ; and since it is so, they would have us make 
what haste we may to enjoy it without regard to the 
consequences or the end. They teach you that when 
the trouble of learning your lessons and doing as you 
are bidden is over, the sorrows of your life are passed, 
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SO yoQ but mind to forget its dreaded termiaatioD. They 
dazzle your eye with pictures of friendship immutable, 
of love that never wrongs, pleasure that never tires — 
ease, liberty, and indulgence — beauty, talents, fortune, 
all in league to make us blessed — if we have them : and 
if we have not, we may fancy some and expect the rest. 
In short, a very fairy-land of bliss — subject, it cannot be 
denied, to a few casualties; but these we may be so 
hicky as to escape— ^and liable to an untimely termina- 
tion ; but this we may be so prudent as to forget. These 
dreamers of pleasant dreams have set you up a way- 
mark too, by which to direct your steps over this fidr 
plain. It bids you be virtuous, because ** virtue is its 
own reward," and vice is productive of misery^-^but if 
there should be any virtue the world has marked with 
contempt, or any vice that fashion has sanctioned, you 
are by no means to follow injudiciously the letter of this 
direction. You must be generous, kind, and benevolent, 
because these are pleasant feelings and purchase good- 
will of men, so far as they interfere not with your own 
interests — but you must be just to yourself, maintain 
your rights with spirit, show a proper degree of pride, 
and be sure never to let your good dispositions lead you 
to any thing that is not expedient — in plainer terms, not 
to your advantage. The law of God — Alas ! it is one of 
the few dark spots upon their brilliant scene they scarce 
know how to ease you of. You must not go counter to 
it for fear of future consequences, unless it is essential to 
your present enjoyment to do so : in that case you must 
make amends by being very strict in things that do not 
so mjach cross your inclinations. But be above all things 
careful not to waste your spirits by thinking of these 
things ; rather employ your mind on subjects useful and 
agreeable, such as may keep your heart at rest, leaving 
you to the enjoyment of the b)iss that is before you. 
Trust this report and follow this guidance, my dear M., 
and you will begin the world in a delusion, be strangely 
bewildered by the way to find it so unlike what you ex- 
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pected, and after turning hither and thither in search of 
what yon fancy yon have missed, will close it in shame 
and disappointment. 

And there are others, not a few, who paint a dark re- 
verse to this fair picture. The world is widi them a 
scene of sach unmixed misery, one almost begins to 
wonder how a God of justice can do his creatures so 
much wrong as to force them to remain in it. Talents, 
and youth, and beauty, they tell us, so far from being 
valuable gifts, are but snares set up on purpose to entrap 
us into sorrow. Wealth is the treasnre that a pack- 
horse bears, a burden but no profit, all love is selfishness, 
alffriends are false, all pleasure poisonous, and all hope 
a lie. Virtue, being always oppressed, while wicked- 
ness triumphs, is only a source of added suffering. To 
go safely through this world of theirs, we must be sure 
we never allow ourselves to be happy — ^if we feel no evil, 
we must anticipate it ; if we have enjoyments, we must 
distaste them ; if we have friends, we must not trust them ; 
if we see excellence in others, we must not believe in it. 
Of the termination of life they do indeed remind us, when 
it may mar our joys by the sense of its brevity, but never 
as a termination of our sorrows — and miserable as they 
describe this life to be, the worst of its miseries is, that 
it must come to an end. One evil only it should seem 
they overlook, the evil of our own corrupted hearts — and 
one sufibring only they forbear to tell of, the sufi^ering 
Uiat may await us after death. Go forth with these, and 
you will be wretched in yourself, unjust to all around 
you, and ungrateful to your God. More successful than 
on the former path, you will not fail to find the misery 
you seek. 

But the world, my love, on which you are about to 
enter, is neither of these. That world which the Word of 
God came forth from heaven to create, at whose birth 
the hosts of heaven shouted for joy, which love created, 
and mercy spares, and wisdom rules, can never be a 
scene of unmixed misery. That world which man by 
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sin perverted and debased, and still goes on do grossly to 
misnse, can never be a scene of unmixed joy. Reject 
both the one delusion and the other^t is hard to say 
which b the more dangerous — and consider of it as it 
really is. 

The world will in its first aspect present you with much 
that is beautiful, much that is captivating. In the natu- 
ral world there is every thing to gratify the sense, and 
delight the taste: in charms inexhaustible, in beauty ever 
chaoging, ever new. Each flower that dies, does but give 
place to one that blows — every season that passes^ but adds 
variety to pleasure. In society there is no less abundance 
of what is lovely. Fallen as we are from our duty towards 
our God, there is much leftpf excellence as it regards each 
other — ^kindness, benevolence, generosity, disinterested 
affection, tender sympathy, and undissembled feeling, are 
not yet rare amongst us; and wherever we meet with 
them, they must be sources of enjoyment. In the 
powers of the mind again, we have a large resource—- 
every talent we possess, and we all have some, is a means 
of gratification. We can never count the sum that 
knowledge, and art, and science, have added to the gene« 
sal stock of happiness. 

You ask, perhaps, why then we may not be happy in 
so good a world, and give ourselves up to its enjoyment? 
Because our spirits are immortal, and cannot be satisfied 
with it-^because our bodies are perishable, and cannot 
pemain in it — because we are sinners, and do not use it 
as we should. We are torn from the friends we delight 
te, b^aause sin has brought death into the world, and the 
days of man are numbered. We lose our treasures, be- 
cause we set onr hearts upon tbem, and forget the God 
who gave them^ Oar passions and feelings, our gifts 
and talents, beauty and rank, and wealth, and intellect^ 
and power, aU become dangerous to us because we use 
them not for the purposes intended ; they were good in 
themselves, but we work evil with them to ourselves and 
to 09^b other* Thus is creation's fair garden overrun 
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with weeds. life was given as a blessing, and we male 
of it a curse — a path of peace and safety was marked 
out, but we will not walk in it — bliss eternal was to be 
the issue ; we mistake the way and reach endless misery 
instead. 

What direction can so well avail us on our entrance 
into such a life, as that which Inds us seek our happiness 
where it first was placed, in restoring our gifts to their 
proper use, in pursuing the path marked out for us of God, 
and keeping fixedly in view the aim and purpose and 
issue of our journey. 



SKETCHES OF BIOGRA.PHY. 



MRS. LUCY HUTCHINSON. 
COmtinuedfrom Vol, J, page 9St8.J 



Mrs. Hutchinson had retired with her husband and 
children to their house at Owthorpe, near Nottingham, 
about the time of the Irish massacre. Our reader^ can 
scarcely need to be reminded of the nature of that horrid 
transaction— not unprecedented, hideed, in the annals of 
Popery, but without example under the sanction of any 
other religion. Mrs. Hutchinson thus speaks' of it: — 
*' Above two hundred thousand were massacred in two 
months' space^ being surprised, and many of them most 
inhumanly butchered and tormented; and besides the 
slain, abundance of poor families stripped and sent naked 
away, out of all their possessions ; and, had not the pro- 
vidence of God miraculously prevented the surprise of 
Dublin Castle, the night it was to have been seized, there 
had not been any remnant of the Protestant name left in 
that country." And this occurred under a government 
professedly Protestant. Most persons suspected the 
king of having sanctioned it. His gentle and virtuous 
character seems to make this improbable — but whether 
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ao or not» he was certainly Aot ill-pliNUied with it when 
done, «nd the crime passed unpunished^ 

Meantime tibe true Protestants of £ttglattd began to 
lake the alarm* Both the people and the Pariiameni 
addressed the king on his indifference in this affair. 
Charles promised every thing and performed nothing : 
and thus taught them, that though they could alarm him, 
diey could not trust him. He gave them fair words and 
repeated assurances of his peaceful intentions and com- 
phance with their wishes ; and at the same time was pre* 
paring arms to maintain his own at any rate. A regular 
opposition of interests had thus already taken place be* 
tweeo the king and the Parliament. 

Speaking of her husband at this period, Mrs. Hutchin* 
son. says, *' He applied himself to understand the things 
then in dispute, and read all the publick peters that 
came forth between the king and the Parliament, beside 
many other private treatises, both concerning the present 
and foregoing times. Hereby he became abundantly 
informed in his understanding, and convinced in his con- 
science of the righteousness of the Parliament's cause, in 
point of civil rig^t; and though he was satisfied of the 
endeavours to revive Popery and subvert the true Pro- 
testant religion, which was apparent to every one that 
impartially considered it, yet he did not think that so 
clear a ground of the war, as the defence of the jast 
English liberties ; and although he was clearly swayed by 
his own judgment and reason to the Parliament, hm^ 
thinking he jiad no warrantable call at that time to do any 
thing more, contented himself with praying for peace." 
We feel little doubt that Colonel Hutchinson was right 
as to the danger that threatened the kingdom, and reli- 
gion especially at that period ; but we cannot help regret- 
ting, for his character's sake, that he ever changed his 
opinion, as to its not being a legitimate cause of rebel- 
lion against his lawful sovereign. The religion of apos- 
tles and martyrs had been to suffer and submit. 

Mr. Hutchinson, known to be in principle a Puritan, 

c 3 
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was very soon suspected of being the king^g enemy ; and 
it must be confessed the attack was made upon him, be- 
fore he had given any proof of being so. Open war was 
now breaking out between the king and the Parliament 
<^— the nobility and higher class of gentry mostly taking 
part With the king, the middle and lower class of people 
with the Parliament. 

The principal towns and cities in England at that pe* 
riod were fortified with walls and castles, and kept a 
garrison of soldiers for their defence, together with 
magazines of arms, powder, &c« The king, in the hope 
of forcing his Parliament to measures he could not win 
them to consent to, endeavoured to get possession of 
these magazines, &c., for the use of his army, to which 
the towns-people, considering them their own property, 
would not consent, and in many instances defended their 
towns against the soldiers who came to take possession ; 
and thus began a war which very sooii spread confusion 
and misery through the kingdom, and ended in the mur- 
der of-the unhappy monarch. The Parliament next pro- 
ceeded to raise armies for themselves against the king, 
appointed commanders, and got possession of such towns 
and castles as they could seize. The whole country took 
part with one side or the others—indeed they could not 
avoid it, for none could remain peaceably in their homes 
without being attacked on one part or the other. Some 
were determined by their religion — more, we believe,by 
their interests or passions. l%e Roman Catholicks were 
all of course for the king — the Puritans, or Presby- 
terians, of course against him. Mrs. Hutchinson says, 
'< Some counties were in the beginning so wholly for the 
Parliament, that the king's interest appeared not in them : 
some so wholly for the king, that the godly, for those 
generally were the Parliament's friends, were forced to 
forsake their habitations and seek other shelter : of this 
sort was Nottinghamshire. All the nobility and gentry 
and their dependents were generally for the king.*^ 
Under such circumstances it was not possible the family 
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of Mr. Hutcliiiison should be left to the enjoyment of 
dieir domestic peace: armies began to gather roond 
them» though Mrs. Hutchinson says her husband " wag 
not willing so soon to quit his house, to which he was so 
lately come» if he could have been allowed to live quietly 
in it ; but his affections to the Parliament being taken 
notice of, he became an object of envy to the other party." 
Mrs. Hutchinson's account of the manner in which her 
husband was first engaged in the war, with her explana- 
tion of the term ** Round-heads" applied to the Parlia- 
ment's army, are too interesting to be put in other words 
than her own ; and show sufficiently how much both she 
and her husband were superior to the party with whom 
they joined themselves. 

** One day, when Mr. Hutchinson was at dinner, the 
mayor of Nottingham sent him word that the high sheriff 
had broken open the lock of the country's ammunition, 
which was left in his trust, and was about to take it away. 
Mr. Hutchinson immediately went in all haste to prevent 
it; but before he came to the town, it was gone, and 
some of the king's soldiers were already in the town, and 
plundering all the honest men of their arms. As one of 
them had taken a musket, seeing Mr. Hutchinson go by, 
he wished it loaded for bis sake, and said he hoped the 
day would shortly come, when all such Ilound4ieads would 
he fair marks for them. This name of Round-head 
coming so opportunely, I shall make a little digression 
to tell how it came up. When Puritanism grew into a 
faction, the zealots distinguished themselves, both men 
and women, by several affectations of habit, looks, and 
words, which, had it been a real declension of vanity and 
embracing of sobriety in all things, had been most com- 
mendable in them ; but their quick forsaking of those 
things, when they were where they would be, showed 
that they either never took them up of conscience, or 
were corrupted by their prosperity to take up those vain 
thbgs they durst not practise under persecution. Among 
other affected habits, few of the Puritans, what degree 
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soerer tbey were of, wore their bair long enough to cover 
their ears ; and the ministers and many others cut it close 
round their heads, with so many little peaks, as was some- 
thing ridiculous to behold. From this custom of wearing 
their hair, that name of Round-head became the scorn- 
ful term given to the whole Parliament party ; whose 
army indeed marched out so, but as if they had been only 
sent out till their hair was grown : two or three years af- 
ter, any stranger that had seen them, would hare en^ 
quired the reason of that name. It was very ill applied 
to Mr. Hutchinson, who having naturally a very fine 
thick-set head of hair, kept it clean and handsome, so that 
it was a great ornament to him, although the godly of 
those days, when he embraced their party, would not 
allow him to be religious, because his hair was not in 
their cut, nor his words in their phrase, nor such little for- 
malities altogether fitted to their humour, who were^ 
many of them, so weak as to esteem rather for such 
insignificant circumstances, than for solid wisdom, piety, 
and courage, which brought real aid andlionour to their 
party. But as Mr. Hutchinson chose not them, but the 
€rod they served, and the truth and righteousness they 
defended, so did not their weakness, censure, ingratitude, 
and discouraging behaviour, with which he was abun- 
dantly exercised all his life, make him forsake them in 
any thing wherein they adhered to just and honourable 
principles or practices ; but when they apostatized from 
these, none cast them off with greater indignation, how 
shining soever the profession were, that gilt, not a temple 
of living grace, but a tomb, which only led the carcass 
of religion. 

** When he found the powder gone, and saw the sol- 
diers taking up quarters in the town, and heard their 
threats and revilings, he went to his father's house in the 
town, where he had not been long, but an uncivil fellow 
stepped into the house, with a carabine in his hand. 
Mr. Hutchinson asked what he would have; the man 
replied he came to take possession of the house; 
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Mr. Hatchioson told him, he had possession of it, and 
wonld know on what right it was demanded from him ; 
the man said he came to quarter the general there ; Mr* 
Hutchinson told him^ except his father, mother, and their 
children were turned out of doors, there was no room ; 
the quarter-master upon this growing insolent, Mr*^ 
Hutchinson thrust him oat of the house, and shut the 
doors upon him. Immediately my lord of lindsey came 
himself in a great rage, and asked who it was that denied 
him quarter. Mr. Hutchinson told him, he that came to 
take it up for him, deserved the usage he had for his un** 
dyil demeanour ; and those who had quartered his lord- 
ship there, had much abased him, the house being in no 
ways fit to receive la person of his quality ; which, if he 
pleased to take a view of it, he would soon perceive ; 
whereupon my lord, having seen the rooms, was very an* 
gry they made no better provision for him, and would 
not have lain in the house ; but they told him the town 
was so full, it was impossible to get him room any where 
else. Hereupon he told Mr. Hatohinson, if they would 
allow him one room, he would have no more ; and when 
he came upon terms of civility, Mr. Hutchinson was civil 
to him, and my lord only employed one room, staying 
there with all civility to those that were in the house. As 
soon as my lord was gone, Mr. Hutchinson was informed 
by a friend, that the man he had turned out of doors, was 
the quarter-master general, who upon hb complaint had 
procured a warrant to seize his person; whereupon 
Mr. Hutchinson, with his brother, went immediately home 
to his own house at Owthorpe, About four or five days 
after, a troop of cavaliers, under the command of Sir 
Lewis Dives, came to Stanton, near Owthorpe, and 
searched Mr. Needham's house, who was a noted Puritan 
in those days, and a colonel in the Parliaments service, 
and governor of Leicester : they found not him, for he 
hid himself in the gorse, and so escaped them, his house 
being lightly plundered, and they went to Hickling, and 
plundered another Puritan house theroi and were coming 
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to Owtho)ri>e ; of which Mr. HutchiniOD h&ving notice^ 
went away to Leicestershire ; bat they, though tfiey had 
orders to seize Mr. HutchinsoD, came ngt at that time 
because the night grew on ; but some dayis after he was 
gone, another company came and searched for him» and 
for arms and plate, of which, finding none, they took no* 
thing else. 

*'Two days after Mr. Hutchinson was in Leicestershire^ 
he sent for his wife to come thither to him, where she 
had not been a day, but a letter was brought him from 
Nottingham, to give him notice that there was a warrant 
sent to the sheriff of Leicestershire to seize his person. 
Upon this he determined to go the next day into Ijtorlh* 
amptonshire ; but at five in that evening, the sound of 
their trumpets told him a troop was coming into the towii^; 
he stayed not to see them, but went out at the other end as 
they came in ; who by a good providence for his wife, sqme- 
what afflicted to be left alone in a strange place, proved to 
be commanded by her own brother. Sir Allen Apsley, who 
quartered in the next house to that in itwhich she was* 
A fearful [Hcture of the miseries of civil war, when bro- 
thers and sisters thus meet in opposing parties. 

Thus impossible had it now become for ady one to re^ 
main at peace in his family. Chased from county to 
oounty, and compelled to hide himself firom his envies,, 
while bis family w#re left to the mercy of the soldiery 
who might choose to visit his house, it is not surprising 
that, however well disposed to peace, Mr. Hutchinson 
should accept a command in the Parliament army, when 
shortly after this it was determined to fortify the town 
of Nottingham against the king. On this occasion Mt. 
Hutchinson sent a troop of horse by night, for they were 
not strong enough to venture by day, to fetch his wife 
and children into Nottingham for security. 

Once engaged in a cause he believed to bethatofreli* 
gion and justice, Colonel Hutchinson was not of a cha- 
raoter to pursue it with indifference, though at that time 
^ d^iigeroys and almost bopele;^ c^use. '* Though he 
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knew all fhis/^ adds his lady, ^* be was so well persuaded 
m his conscience, of the cause, and of God's calling him 
to undertake the defence of it, that he cast by all other 
considerations, and cheerfully resigned up his life, and 
all other particular interests, to God's dispose, though in 
aO human probability, he was more like to lose than to 
save them*" 

So indeed it must at that time have appeared to every 
reasonable being. It is sufficient to read Mrs. Hutchin- 
son's account of the manner in which the Parliament 
party conducted themselves at Nottingham, to grow per- 
fectly amazed that an established government and an 
hereditary monarch, could be subverted and destroyed 
by such an unstable and ill-disciplined party ; ready at 
every moment to risk their cause to gratify their private 
animosities, and more anxious to ruin each other than their 
foes. Had Charles not been the most impolitic of princes, 
humanly speaking, it could surely never so have ended. 

Mrs. Hutchinson, removed to Nottingham Castle with 
her children, had to suffer all the dangers and miseries 
of war, with the necessary deprivation of every comfort 
of domestic life. But in her interesting memoirs of her 
husband, she scarcely ever names herself, nor once gives 
expression to the feelings such a situation must natu- 
rally excite in the bosom of a female accustomed to 
prosperity, and never before subjected to danger or de- 
privation. Except when mentioning her employment in 
dressing the wounds of soldiers and attending the sick 
prisoners, she scarcely mentions herself during her resi- 
dence in the castle. 

The Castle of Nottingham, of which Colonel Hutchin- 
son was appointed governor, to hold it for the Parliament 
against the king, is built upon a steep rock at the end of 
the town, capable of being strongly fortified, but at that 
time in a very ruinous condition.* The governor re- 
paired it as well he could, and invited all who 
feared to remain in the town to come into the castle 
for safety, or to secure their goods-^for the town had 
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** but small defence, and most of the inhabitants were 
for the king, or too dishonest to be trusted by those 
they pretended to favour. In this fearful situation 
Colonel Hutchinson and his family were for a long time 
placed, with three or four hundred other persons, daily 
expecting the arrival of the king^s army, against which 
they could scarcely hope long to defend themselves, in 
a place so ill fortified ; whence, as the governor warned his 
soldiers, they might be shortly destined to behold their 
houses in flames, perhaps be themselves forced to fire on 
them, their property plundered and destroyed, them- 
selves perhaps starving, and with very little hope of being 
relieved at last. To all these dangers was added that of 
sedition and treachery within — the worthless opposing 
the governor because he controlled their vices, the ambi« 
tious, because he was placed above them, and the honest 
Puritan, because he was more of a gentleman than they 
thought a godly man ought to be. 

Meantime Colonel Hutchinson was obliged to part 
from his property, and embarrass himself with debts to 
maintain himself and his soldiers, and those that were 
with him in the castle — the Parliament forces very seldom 
getting any pay, but when they could seize upon the 
money or estates of some neighbouring cavaliers — ^so 
the king's party were termed. While thus perilously 
situated himself, the enemy ravaged bis estates, impri- 
soned his tenants, and defaced his habitation. This was 
but the common fate of all in those wretched times — but 
while most remunerated themselves by taking property 
wherever they could find it, and used their profession 
of zeal for what they called the house of God and religion, 
as a pretext to waste and destroy. Colonel Hutchinson, 
honest in his purposes and really devoted in heart, while 
he joined their cause abhorred their conduct, and there- 
fore on all sides was compelled to sufier. Mrs. Hutch- 
inson says, " when he undertook this engagement, it was 
for the defence of his country's and God's cause, and he 
ofiered himself and all he had, a willing sacrifice in the 
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service ; and rather praised God for what was saved, thaa ^ 
repined at what was spent; it being above his expecta- 
tions, that deliverance which God gave him oat of his 
enemies' hands. He might have had many advantages 
by the spoil of his enemies, which was often brought in, 
and by other encroachments upon the country, which al- 
most all the governors, on both sides, exacted every 
where else, but his heart abhorred it ; all prize the soldiers 
had, and he never shared it; all malignants' goods the 
committee disposed of; and it ever grieved his heart to 
see the spoiling of his neighbours, how justly soever they 
deserved it ; but he chose all loss, rather than make up 
himself by violence and rapine. If in a judicial way he 
was forced at any time in discharge of his trust to sign 
harsh orders against any of the gentlemen of the country, 
it was with grief that they should deserve such severity ; 
but this testimony is truth of him,, that he never, in the 
whole of his actings in this cause, prosecuted any private 
interest) either of revenge, ambition, avarice or vain 
glory, under a publick vizard, but was most truly publick 
spirited. Conscience to God, and truth and righteous- 
ness according to the best information he could get, en- 
gaged him in the party he took : that which engaged him 
carried him through all along, though he encountered 
with no less difficulties and contradictions from those of 
his own party that were not of the same spirit as he was, 
than from his enemies." 

Snch must ever be the fate of a good man who ^takes 
part with villany even in a good cause — but if the Par- 
liament's cause had ever been a good one, it was fast 
ceasing to be so. The mistakes of his generals, the false- 
ness of his friends, and his own weakness and misjudg- 
ment, had mined the king's affairs. His enemies, elated 
with success, now showed other motives and designs than 
they began with. The Presbyterians having forgotten 
the piety and devotion with which they set out, most of 
those who had been honest in their religion, separated 
from them, calling themselves Independents, and were 
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80 mnck persecuted and oppressed by the Presby texiao^ 
as ever themselves had heen by the Episcopalians. The 
army in which Cromwell had then a command, growing 
ambitious by success, was becoming formidable even to 
the Parliament that employed them : and the scene of 
confusion and iniquity, equal now, perhaps, on all side9, 
was shortly to be consummated by the death of the de- 
fenceless monarch. 

Our limits do not allow us to relate all the adventurous 
circumstances of Colonel Hutchinson's government pf 
Nottingham Castle, from%which he was only released by 
the complete triumph of the Parliament party; when 
every danger from the king's armies seeming to be p^^ed, 
he was returned member for the county, and went tp 
London to serve his country in parliament. . 

(To be continued, J 
REFLECTIONS 

ON SELECT PASSA.GES OF SCRIPTURE. 



Lord, wilt thou that we command Jirfi to come down 
from heaven and consujne them ? — LuiCB ix. 54. 
Sin is the legitimate object of our hatred — and in pro- 
portion to the love we bear to turn whom it offends, to 
him whom it crucified, will be our suscjeptibility ,of the 
evil of it. But it is one thing to bate sij^, and anojtjji^ei: 
to resent it : it is one thing to be sonrowful, au4 a^Qther 
to be an^y. The impatience and irritability wjitb which 
W0 are apt to regard the misdeeds of others, the biU^- 
jaess wii^i -.whiciti we speak of them, and the ,conteni,pt we 
.casjt upon the sinner, have all too much of human feelii;)g 
^1 them. God indeed is said to be angry with the sinner 
,<-«*he has goo^ right to be so. But surely with us it is 
otherwise. We, sinners ourselves — and if not withheld 
i>y divine grace, sinners equally, sinners even more per- 
Wps than they ; are we to kindle into wrath against our 
ieUows, fret ourselves to impatience, and pour forth 
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words of bitterness, under colour of azealforonrMaker^a 
glory ? Indifference to any thing that offends him, would 
ill indeed become us. But sorrow is a feeling very dis- 
tinct from anger« Sorrow is gentle and subdued — sor- 
row casts her eye upon the ground, makes soft het voice 
and few her words, ungirds her sword and takes the 
sackcloth in the stead of steel. While the eye kindles 
and the forehead glows, and the eager bosom swells, 
however great the wrong, we do not call it sorrow. No, 
let us take heed to the spirit we are of — ^it becomes us to 
go softly all the days of our live. Let us mourn, let us 
pray over the depravity of human nature — but never 
forgetting ii is our nature, let us forbear to invoke a ven- 
geance« which if it fall where it is due, will too surely 
light on our own heads. 

My Lord delay eth his co»ttJSjr.-^LUKB xii. 45. 

Wb hear complaints many and loud of the shortness 
of our days and the fieetness of time, and the treacherous 
rapidity with which the hours steal by us. Bat when 
death, and eternity, and the coming of our Lord to judg- 
ment are to be considered, the space grows out to almost 
interminable length. There is time ^ndugh for every 
fdlly, for every earthly project — and when these are done^ 
there ^11 be time enough still to repent and make our 
peadi with heaven. Our Lord delays his coming. 
AMb ! most imptovidient servant! how many years already 
has he delayed it^ and those years are gone. You eoin- 
plain that they went so fast and were gone so soon — trill 
those that are doming stay longer? At least be wise 
enough to do the most important business first — see you 
be ready for your Lord, and then if he indeed delays, if 
you indeed have so much time for other matters, there 
will be less danger id the ihitiding of them. Alas ! what 
madness is there in uA; that we who are always fbeling 
and bewailing th^ brevity of titne, should fancy there is 
so great a superfluity df it when our eternal interests afe 
it stake. 
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Tate up your cross daily and follow me. — LUKB ix.28. 

** Man is born to troable as the sparks fly upward," 
and ** many are the afflictions of the righteous, bat the 
Lord delivereth him oat of all." In this verse, Lakeix. 
23, we may suppose oar blessed Lord addressing himself 
to every believer, and every word seems fraught with 
meaning. ** Do not wait for the heavy hand of God to 
reduce your stubborn soul to compliance, but take up 
the cross yourself^-^llingly — knowing what I, who bore 
thy sins in my own body on the tree, voluntarily under* 
went for thy sake ; do not take it up and then cast it from 
thee in a moment, and say, * It is too hard for me ; who 
can bear it V — but take it up and bear it ; carry it, endure 
it patiently." Thou art called to suffering, fancy ^ot that 
any temptation hath taken thee that is not common to thy 
feiIow*travelIers : bear up with resignation as seeing Him 
who is invisible; look to the crown that is set before thee, 
look not at thyself, but at Him in whom thou art strong, — 
look at His strength as thy strength, and go forth; take 
up the cross, and thou shalt conquer, — as is thy day so 
shall thy strength be. ' Ths cross* — As various as are 
the tempers, situations, and circumstances of men, so 
various are their crosses : high and low, rich and poor, 
learned or unlearned, young or old in the school of 
Christ, advanced or backward in spirituality, to all tfegre 
are crosses, and therefore take up your cross, whatever 
it may be ; take it up, O wavering soul, and kiss the rod 
that chastens thee. The Lord knoweth that you are but 
a man, and therefore will not lay upon you more than yon 
are able to bear. Your high priest is one who can be 
touched with the feelings of your infirmities, and there- 
fore helps you when ready to fall. He it is who takes 
your feet out of the miry clay and sets them again upon 
the rock. He mixes your cup for you, and hence, though 
not called 'daily* to the severest trials, you must be 
V>illing daily to endure whatever he shall see fit to lay 
upon you. You must keep your lamp trimmed— you 
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know not when and where the roaring lion will attack 
you. Watch, therefore/O slumbering soul, walk in the 
fear of the Lord all the day long, thy God encourages 
thee with a blessing. * Blessed is the man that feareth 
always.' Not only bear all this, but besides 'follow me' 
in it all ; bear it as I did, as a ' lamb' without murmuring, 
without repining — 'dumb,' except to say, *It is the 
Lord, let him do as seemeth him good,' ' nevertheless, 
not my will but thine be done." ' Follow in£ in my wil- 
lingness and cheerfulness, not only in suffering and beat- 
ing indignity, and reproach, and death, without the gate, 
but in my manner^ not rendering railing for railing, but 
contrariwise blessing — ^forgiving my enemies and praying 
for them. 'Follow me! Who? Jesus Christ, the 
anointed of the Father, the Son of God, the express image 
of his person; God himself!" O, what am I called to ! 
to tread in the footsteps of the Almighty ! to be a son of 
God ! and joint heir with Christ ! What an high calling! 
Light up thy image, O Lord, to my soul, and renew me 
with thy Holy Spirit ; then, O then, will T run the way of 
thy commandments, and take up my cross and follow 
thee ! S. 

Blessed are the merciful: for they shall obtain mercy. — 

Matthew v. 7. 
We think ourselves disposed to show the great in- 
stances of mercy when we perceive ourselves inclined to 
pardon great injuries, when, perhaps, it is either because 
the opportunities for it are at a distance, or because 
there may be honour in doing it and danger in the con- 
trary. But as for those little instances of mercy, which 
we have every day many opportunities of showing, by 
reason of aversions, peevish, troublesome, contradicting, 
and unequal humours, light offences, small differences, 
&c., with how muqh difficulty do we exercise them, if we 
do it at all. Qubsnrl. 
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And this is the confidence that we have in Atm, that if 
we ask any thing according to his will, he heareth 
us. — ^1 John, v. 14. 

God has placed a limit to our natural desires, as well 
as to our petitions ; if we ought not, as the children pf 
God, to love any thing contrary to his will, how can we 
dare to pray for any thing which He has not permitted ? 
With regard to temporal blessings, we are too blind, too 
ignorant, to choose what is best for us, and therefore we 
are on dangerous ground, when we venture to implore 
God to bestow that good, which in its nature, or its con- 
sequences, may prove to us an evil. With regard to 
spiritual blessings, our merciful and gracious Lord has 
set no bounds to our desires, imposed no restraint upon 
our prayers, neither can we sum up the infinite number 
of those Christian graces for which he has permitted, and 
commanded us to pray. But we may in all humility lay 
before the Almighty all our necessities, and even connect 
our temporal with our spiritual wants; for whilst it would 
be presumptuous to request Him to remove afiliction, or 
to give happiness, we may ask for grace to receive, or 
to resign his gifts with the dispositions of true Christians. 
Assuredly he will hear us, if we implore that through 
Christ, ail things may work together for bur eternal 
good. Y. 

And when he was come near, he beheld the city, and 
wept over t^.— Luke xix. 41. 

Why did he weep ? *' Beautiful for situation, the joy 
of the whole earth," was Jerusalem, and to all other eyes 
** peace" seemed to be " within her walls, and plenteous- 
ness within her palaces." She had been called also the 
Holy City, the City of God; but to the Saviour it was 
manifest that God was no longer known in her palaces as 
her sure refuge, ^he had rejected him, and, therefore, 
he knew and foretold that her destruction was at hand, 
though, as a tender and compassionate judge, he wept 
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over her sios and her panishment. Pride aod rebellion 
were her sins ; she had trusted in herself that she was 
righteous, and had despised him who came to save her ; 
she had said peace, peace, when there was no peace ; she 
had hardened herself in her iniquities, till by a just retri- 
bution her true peace was finally hid from her eyes, and 
her condemnation was sealed by the Son of God. 

He is the same Jesus, yesterday, to-day, and for ever ; 
the same who came to his own, and his own received him 
not ; the same God who continues to instruct,, to admo- 
nish, to' warn, even to beseech his creatures to believe in 
him, and be saved. Let us not only believe in him, 
but cleave to him as his adopted children ; so will he 
pity and spare us in all our temptations, and all our sor- 
rows, as a tender father pitieth his children, and spareth 
his own son that serveth him. But let us beware lest he 
mourn over our impenitency, as he mourned over his 
lost and guilty Jerusalem. Y. 
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In every period of our nature's story, attached to 
every creed, and making a part of every mode of wor- 
ship, religious festivals of some kind have been observed; 
and they have for the most part worn a character not ill- 
becoming the Deity, in whose honour they were held. 
The Greek kept his festivisd with arms in hand, and in 
doing honour to his warrior gods, could find no fitter ce- 
lebration than games of agility and feats of strength. 
The more savage Roman, in whose hard bosom inhuman- 
ity was the proudest virtue, feasted his deities with gla- 
diatorial sights. The dark Indian, not very much mistak- 
ing of the spirit he serves, &olds festivals in honour of 
the Devil, in which his scalped and tortured enemies 
make at once the ofieriog and the sport. While to his 
obscene, unholy gods, the unchaste Hindoo holds feasts 
of infamy, pollution, and dishonour. 
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T*dr other festival was theirs, who, mid the datkness 
of an idolatrous world, were taught to serve the God of 
tiruth and loVe; They kept their Palsso^er with fasting 
and with prayer. In their year of Jubilee, the oppressed 
Had destitution, and the prisoner went free. Where su- 
perstition overclouds our holy faith, the religious festivals 
have assumed a like character. Saints and martyrs who 
have come in to share their Maker's glory and divide his 
worship; have all their festivals ; and if we note the idle 
pomp, and useless offerings, and heartless cereinonies 
with which they are celebrated, we must confess them 
not ill-suitisd to deities of the earth, introduced, with 
worse than Pagan polytheism, into the worship of the 
Christian Church. 

Restored, in profession at least, to the simplicity of 
tUb Gospel faith, disencumbered of all that man had in- 
termixed with the spiritual worship dfemanded of us from 
odr God — forming their church, whether Episcopal or 
otherwise, on that which they believe to be the scripture 
model, Protestants have left their religious anniversaries 
but few and simple. Christmas and Easter are the two 
great festivals of their year — ^the latter only partially 
observed — the former, we believe, universally. How 
dd v^^ keep it? As sbitably to our profession as the 
Hindoo to his ? Ais much in accordance with the cha- 
r^ldter bf him we serve, as the blympic gsCmes with the 
bkttl^-loving ^6ds of Gteece ? 

'Twds so I questioned, and 'twas so I asked, as one 
eVenihg I sat pensivb and dlohe, close on the hearth of 
niy solitary chamber. No bne was nigh to answer to my 
dbtibts. I tHbimed my candliB, and stirred my fire, and 
listened as if something should bring me a reply. Silence 
indeed there was ridt — for there was a sound within of 
eager footsteps passing to and fro. But what had I to 
Ao with that ? and there was a noise of carriage wheels 
without— but v^hat had that to do with the subject of my 
thoughtis? The books that lay crowded on my table 
^Wb iny solb Companions. Could I not queistlbn them ? 
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I opened one, and it said. When tbe wise men beheld 
the star that announced tbe Saviour's birth, they rejoiced 
with exceeding great joy : and when they found him, they 
fell down and worshipped him. And it said again, that 
when that birth in Bethlehem was announced, there ap- 
peared a mnititnde of the heavenly host, praising God, 
and saying. Glory to God in the highest, and on earth 
peace, good will toward men. 

On earth and in heaven, then, this season was a season 
of rejoicing; and we keep it in memory of an event the 
most important that ever hapened in this nether world 
•—so important that exulting angels shared the triumph 
of the news they brought. We keep it in honour of 
Him, who on earth despised the pomps and vanities of 
life— -disowned the turbulence of earthly ps^sion — turned 
aside from the paths of idleness and folly, and spoke 
with his sacred lips full many an awful ** Woe" on all 
who loved them. His holy soul was bent on other pur- 
poses — his eyes wept tears of pity for the world's insen« 
sibility — his heart was rent and broken for its sins~and 
his hallowed spirit at last surrendered to purchase manu- 
mission for the bondslaves of the earth, and make diem 
heirs of bliss eternal. And now in heaven he sits in 
unspotted purity enthroned, watching with eye compas- 
sionate the people he has loved on earth, to save them 
from the dangers and temptations that encompass them ; 
to #in their hearts to penitence, and faith, and love. 
, And what to us was that event we celebrate ? What 
share have we in the joy that was proclaimed in heaven 
at his coming? Ruined, lost, degraded,'^lAd condemned, 
his coming was to us, if it was any thing, pardon, and 
peace, and restoration to the favour and the likeness 
of our God. The deepest humiliation that sucl^ an 
interference was needed, the most exalted joy that our 
need was thus provided — joy, greater than when the 
captive is set free — joy, greater than when the sentenced 
criminal is pardoned, becomes us at this season. But 
what joy ! When we celebrate the memory of one we 
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love; we tell fondly of his deeds — we bring to mind things 
that had well nigh stolen from our thoughts — we repeat 
his sajings — bring forth each valued memento of his love 
— seet the scenes and renew the employments that best 
remind us of him : if he has been renowned for any thing, 
our musick, our decorations, and our sports, bear all some 
reference of his character or his doings. Christmas is 
the celebration of our Saviour^s birth. When augeli^ 
told it, they gave glory to God on' high; When wise 
men heard it, they fell down, and worshipped. Wherf 
Christians celebrate it, they- — ^I had not time to finish 
aiti I might have said of chasiebed gaiety, of warm and 
humble gratitude, of pious recottections, joyful praises, 
and confiding prayers, >^hen a great increase of noises 
called off my attention to what was passing beyond the 
precincts of my solitude. 

Our Christmas festival is not confined to the single 
day, set apart by out Chufrch for religious service. The 
season of rejoicing we usually call Christmas, extends to 
the length of Weeks, distinguished firom all others in the 
year, by frequent festivities peculiar to itself; especialfy 
aihdng the younger part of the community, to who^ it is 
lisually a tinoie of holy day and dotnestick indulgence. And 
I soon perceived thii^ ^ast dne of those nights which peci^- 
hUxlf develope what we liie^n by Christmas-time : aud 
I recollected beside, that it Was the New-year's Eve, a 
night of no common distinction among the distinguished, 
"^hat a happy opportunity to solve my previous doubts 
diid Set my mind at rest. I went forth of my chamber in 
hasi;^'; iti list what might be passing. As I drew nigh to 
the spb^f, to which a gkre of lights and a sound of musick 
atfj'acted me, I saw many ati airy figure passing and re- 
passing in the distance. I drew near — but why need I 
paus^' io describe it ? Who does not kncfw what is meant 
b;^ a Children's Ball at Christmai^? Many a beautiful 
litdb bietttHre, whose cheek in the morning had be^tt 
flushed with health, was already paling in the midnight 
glaire-^tbeif glistening eyes and panting bosoms betrayed 



an nonatiiural excitemejat, while their uodpihed aud fra- 
gile Jimjbs already moved with listlessness mid iaogaor. 
I thought the ^Uttering trinkets on their bosoms did but 
attaint their purity, and their splendid and fantastic dresses 
transform the ij^ost exquisite of nature's works into the 
likeness of the mimick puppet-show. But they, it seems» 
thought otherwise — and jso did the parents and elder 
3pectators who lined the circumference of the ball-room. 
The beauty of one, and the elegance of another, and the 
di:ess of a third, engrossed all e.yes, and set all tongues 
in^ination. On.p.qe pale cheek, I saw the blush of min- 
{(led mod^My apd pride grow 4^^?^^ ^nd deeper as 
i^pea^ed words of admiration met her ear. I saw a se- 
cond, whxm .Christmas Balls had ahready cured of that 
first ,;freakness, send her bright eyes roand in search of .the 
admiration at which she blushed no longer.* I traced in 
some ,theare4tlessness of envy, the skulk of inferiority, and 
the lapg^or of perceived neglect. In none— no, not in 
one .of all that fairy crowd, saw I the calm of innocence, 
or the simplicity of .l^dhood. Unnatpral exaltation, or 
premature depression w^ the expression of every coun- 
tenance there. Meantime the fSte went on. They 
looked at their watches — I looked at mine, and perceived 
they were preparing for the midnight hour. Tis well, I 
said, to npte it; for, at its sounding, another year is 
stricken off froqi their shp^rt tale of life. Of the three- 
score years — ;perhaps, of the twenty— or the ten — ^it m^y 
be not the half of that, accorded them of the Creator to 
give .him glory and make rea^y for eternity, here is, one 
more numbered off, and gone to make report in heaven 
of Jits .use. How much of gratitude they owe for all the 
happines in that year enjoyed — how much regret for all 
tUe errors and neglects with which they stained it — what 
reniembrance, what love of Him, without whose birth on 
earth, at this season qelebrated, each closing of the year 
would be but the signal of approaching and eternal mi- 
sery. Ho w much humility and holy awe at tho ught that e ve^i 
now it may possibly be so. It is a moment of no cpmmon 
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interest. The year is closed— ^its pleasures can no more 
be enjoyed— 4ts wasted moments can no more be used-— 
the deeds that were done in it cannot be recalled— its 
dangers ^re escaped and its sufferings are over — ^very 
brief has it been, and the one that sncceeds to it will be 
no longer. Oar last it may be — one less to as it 
must be. 

Midnight struck. The musick became louder and 
gayer than before — the dance went on with redoubled 
energy — every cheek glowed, and eVery eye kindled-^ 
old arid young, all were now engaged— my eye searched 
every feature, to find if one of all these thoughts was 
written there^— forgetfnlness, absolute inebriation as to 
every rational recollection, was all the expression I could, 
trace — a senseless joy because a year they had misused 
was gone, and another they meant to misuse was come, 
and the eternity they had forgotten was brought nearer, 
and the life they delighted in was receding. How long 
the intoxication lasted, I say not, for I withdrew to my 
chamber to reflect on what had passed. 

This then is the festival Christians hold in honour of 
their God — in remembrance of that meek and suffering 
Lord. — Remembrance, alas! who remembered. him in 
that ^y room ? Was not their object rather to forget 
him ? How dissonant to their ears would have come the 
mention of his name — how little appropriate any emblem 
of his love — how almost profane to have made mention 
of his deeds, or reference to his character. Remem- 
brance — Oh ! if there had come indeed athwart any bosom 
there, a recollection of the meaning of Christmas, of the 
stable where the holy babe slept for our sakes on the cold 
manger — of the meanness and contempt with which the 
Son of the Most High in mercy clothed himself—- the life 
of sorrow to which he was at this season born — ^how meek, 
liow holy, and yet how wronged : — ^by ourselves how much 
neglected and forgotten — surely the thought had marred 
their gaiety, and put to shame their strange festivity. 

Was this forgetfulness the glory angels sang? Was 



iliitf indifference die wonUp wise men offbred. Yet 
thiu we teach our children to celebrate the birth-time of 
their Saviour. Instead of die innocent^ domestick treat, 
the game of healthfal play, the holyday sweetened by pre- 
vious industry, the nsefol or amusing present, thing»that 
erst would constitute their Christmas gambols, it is the 
-seed-time now for implanting every sinful feeling and 
unholy passion. Pride, and vanity, and rivalship, and 
envy sse to be awakened, time wasted, health impaired, 
and spirits exhausted. Many a long day expended, in 
.tiiought at least, about the dress they are to wear, many 
another in weariness and languor, and disgust of less ex- 
iciting occupations — attention untimely called to the ad- 
vantage of personal attractions, a false estimate induced 
of the compwrative value of internal and external excel- 
lence. These are the evils now, without which so many 
H>f our young people cannot pass a happy Christmas^- 
cannot celebrate !— how strange the distortion — ^the love 
and mercy of that holy Being to whom the very touch of 
evil is most hateful— «who turns aside his head from the 
first movement of that sin which bound his sacred brow 
with thorns. He to whose glory and service our time, 
and thoughts, and health, and spirits are due, is to be 
honoured at this season by the more than usual waste and 
perversion of them all. He in whose memory the f6tes 
are held, is to be more totally forgotten, if possible, at this 
season, than in all the year beside. The expression of 
our joy may be the ball, the theatre, the rout, anything 
in short, so it have no reference to that which is our pro- 
fessed cause of rejoicing. We must be happy, because 
it is Christmas, the time of our Saviour's birth into the 
world — but do not remind us of the circumstance, lest it 
make us sad. 

Would we have no rejoicing then ? While heathens re- 
joice in their Apollo or their Vishou, are Christians to go 
all the year in weeds of penitence, with mournful and 
downcast looks t No season of peculiar joy and exulta- 
tion 1 Nay, surely not. Let Christmas be the happiest 
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season of oar year— there is mach reason tkat it sbooldt-^ 
let the poor have their sober feasts, and our ehildreo 
their glad holy days. But let us not be more inoonsisteitt 
than heathens are, excluding from our feasts the thpught 
of him we affect to celebrate, and offering turn only what 
we know he loathes. 

Would we know what are consistent and what are ior 
consistent modes of rejoicing at such a season, methinks 
mere common sense might tell us. We need be at no 
loss to discover what amusement conmsts with the glad 
remembrance of our Saviour's coming, the circnmstances, 
cause and consequence of that event — ^with all the love 
and obedience we owe to him because of it. We can 
surely discern what employment Teminds us of him, and 
Ivhat disposes us to forget him : what, if he were yet on 
earth, he would consecrate with a blessing, and what he 
would turn from with a keen reproof, or a compassion- 
ating tear. Yes, we do know — our ignorance is a feint-— 
we know very well when we are about a thing, whether 
we would rather that the eye of our God and Saviour 
were averted and his ear deafened, or at least that nothing 
should remind us of his presence, or whether it is pleasing 
to us to think that he is near, checking our propensities 
to wrong, guarding us from ill, prospering our pursuits, 
and sanctifying our enjoyments. Whatever consists with 
the grateful remembrance and desired preisence of our 
Saviour, is a fitting amusement for the season — whatever 
excludes them cannot be so. 

If we say that on these terms we can have no mirth, 
no amusenient, and our children and our servants no en- 
joyment of their Christmas — then in truth I know not 
what to say— *but that our children, and our servants, and 
ourselves, are in a strange case — ^we cannot rejoice in oar 
Saviour's coming, unless we may forget bim— -we cannot 
keep his birth-time unless we may offend him. Tf this be 
so, we had better at least change the name of our festi* 
val, and the pretext for our festivities — ^for though we 
may be very glad it is the 25th of December, or the 6th 
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othamBacy, we are clearly not glad it is the day in which 
raad's redemption was proclaimed from heaven, or in 
wlndb wise men fell down and acknowledged their infant 
kmgi> There was a period in onr connuys history in 
whidi the saine season of the year was kept in hononr of 
Woden, or some Saxon God — ^in the north of England 
the common people still jmake a sort of little images at 
Chnstmasy winch they cairYale Doos-'^this in modem 
kagvage would be Christmas goib—- a custom 'no doubt 
derived from their pagan ancestors: in them it is no idola- 
tiy, as diey attach no meaning to it whatever, and only 
do it because it always has been done. But let us look 
to onrselves, lest, under a Christian name, we but keep 
the heathen's feast : serving therdn some Gk>d of our 
own devising-^okig hcmour to time and sense and the 
world and oarsehres — to every thing but Him, by whose 
hdy.neme we presume to entitle our unholy sports. 



LECTURES ON THE LORD'S PRAYER. 



LBCTURJE THE SEVENTH. 



Forgive n$ our debts as ice forgive our debtors^ 

We observed in a former lecture that this prayer was 
not dictated to a rebellious and unbelieving world — they 
cooM not call God their Father who were living in open 
defiance of his law, or in secret aversion to bis govern* 
meat. He said not to the crowd, ** Thus pray ye ;" the 
words were addressed in private to those who knew and 
loved him. It is needful that we remember this, 
otherwise we might be surprised, on examining the words 
of oar prayer, that the petition for pardon should come 
10 late, bting assuredly the first thing that a sinner needs, 
and that an appeal should be ventured to some- 
llliiig in themselves, in ui^ng their suit before their 
Maker. The disci|des to whom this prayer was given. 
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bad been already selected by the Saviour ovt of the ma^ 
of mankind to be his faithful followers and friends : thev 
bad forsaken all to follow him, they hsod already received 
assurance of the pardon of their sins and ' reconciliation 
with Gody so late their angry Lord, now their reconciled 
and tender father. This therefore was not to be the first 
petition of their prayer — their Father's glory^ the exteiK 
sion of his kingdom, and their own support in the glorious 
course on which they had already entered, were to be the 
first objects of desire. But from these exalted hope^ 
and wishes which divkie grace had kindled in their boM 
soms, they were to come back again, as ever the most 
exalted saint on earth has need to do, to the low posture 
of a sinner depending on mercy for the pardon of Iub 
debts — the debts of obedience, gratitnde, and love, that 
he has left unpaid — the debts of punishment • he has in- 
curred — and the debts* of compensation for offesees of* 
feted and service neglected, which be has no means to 
answer. This is the meaning of the term, which w^ 
therefore sometimes call trespasses — ^but less properly,, 
because trespasses might signify offences only ; whereas; 
the original term implies every thing that we owe to 
God and have not or cannot render, and also the pnnish-^ 
ments we have incurred and from which we desire to be 
excused. 

We come then, in this our petition, to confess before 
Grod that we have incurred a debt and that we cannot 
pay it — for he who brings payment in hid hand» however 
much he owe, has no need to ask forgiveness. It seems 
almost imposmble that any one should be ignorant of this 
fact, or unconscious of the countless sum of obligations 
he owes to his Creator, for which he has rendered no- 
thing but forgetfulness, disobedience, ingratitude. Bless- 
ings for whi^ no thanks have been returned — talents for 
which no usury was paid — ^life wasted and time misspent-— 
threatenings unheeded and promises despised — ^redemp« 
tion slighted and eternal death deserved; it is a fearfiil 
sum—- 'do we know that we owe it ? Do we care whether 
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we do or not ? The debtor cares when the damp cell is 
opeDiDg to receive him, from which he has never more a 
prospect of release. The darker vaults of hell are the 
destined abode of him who owes daty to his Grod and 
pays not, and he repeats with inditference the cry for 
that which alone can save him from them, the free for- 
giveness of the debt ! 

There can be hot two reasons for this— -either we do 
not believe we are io mach involved, or we think we have 
the means of making compensation. I know not, and 
can scarce believe, that any one really fancies he has 
rendered to God all that he has a right to demand, and 
that there is no spot of sin upon his character for which a 
penalty may be exacted. But there is a very false esti- 
mate of the amount. Some sins we think are excused 
by circumstances, example, or temptation— -some by igno - 
ranee— others by the weakness of our nature, which we 
seem to think more our Maker^s fault than our own. 
Then there are many sins, wUch though God has plainly 
denounced them as suchf we are not pleased to think so, 
and call them the customs of the world. When all this is 
subtracted from our debt, there may be some remnant of 
transgression left, but we account of it as a light matter. 
We never Uuok how high and holy is the Being we of- 
fend — bow low the earth-worm that ventures to oppose 
him. We never think of that unbounded, that unwea- 
ried love, which every sin of ours wounds so deeply and 
so grossly wrongs. We never remember that it was sin, 
our sin of which we think so lightly, that brought the Son 
of God from heaven, and sabjected him to agony and 
death, as the only payment great enough for such a 
debt. 

And some of us think besides that we are not totally 
without means pf payment. We have some virtues, we 
have done some good, we have our prayers, and our 
akns, and our moral performances to reckon — and then 
we can repent and amend, and so make compensation, 
▲las ! while we think thus lightly of sin, we shall neither 
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repent hor amend. Bat if we did, all this were a strangcf 
way of settlement. Nor one, nor all of these pleas, 
would unlock a debtor's cell on earth. At last we take 
refage in the plea, that when we have done oar best, Gk>d 
is merciful and will forgi?e us the remainder. But yon 
have not done your best — ^and as to forgiveness, he will 
indeed forgive, thanks to the love that has redeemed us ; 
but you must feel yon need it — you must confess the 
debt is great, and that you have nothing, with which to 
pay. It is therefore, that without any mention of expi- 
ation on our part, any word of extentfation for our sins, 
we are taught simply to ask forgiveness. There is a 
wonderful depth of meaning in the brevity of those words. 
No reason alleged why we should be forgiven, no pro- 
mise of future amends, no offer of making up the account 
in part, or mention of a condition — simply '^ forgive us.'* 
Oh ! with what mind do we utter it day by day? Do we 
feel it? Do we care for it? Do we know that without it 
we must go to prison and to death? 

By the repetition of these words every time we pray» 
we confess also that we have need of eontinual forgive- 
ness. Those to whom this prayer was dictated, bad un- 
doubtedly been already pardoned, and the penalty of 
eternal death had been already remitted.^ But they were 
not thence to suppose either that they had ceased to com- 
mit sin, or that it was no longer of consequence if they 
did so. No — notwithstanding the daily remission, the 
debt is daily renewed. So long as we remain on earth, 
we go on to accumulate the sum — sins, indeed, that be- 
come but ten-fold more sinful, for the frequency of the 
pardon we have received for them : so the penitent feels 
them — so he confesses and laments them. 

We have said there is no condition annexed to our cry 
for pardon — ^for the concluding part of the sentence is not 
to be so considered. - It does not mean that our forgive- 
ness of others is any reason why God should forgive us. 
It were small reason, truly, even could we urge it ; but 
who among us would wish that the mercy of God should 
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be according* to th^ measare of onr own ? This cannot 
be ihe meaning : because foigiToness of otliers is in ns a 
dnty — the failure in it woald deserve pnnishment, bat the 
falfilment could ndt claim reward-^we have done bat 
onr daty. God, therefore, does not for^ve us becaase 
we forgive others, but of his own goodness—and when 
we ask of his mercy, simply and without condition, the 
remission of our debt, we do but urge our own conduct 
towards others as a proof of our sincerity^ — as a proo'f that 
we are conscious of our own ill deserts, and total in- 
ability to answer the charge against us, and, therefore, are 
as forbearing and as forgiving towards others as such a 
consciousness is calculated to make us. Christ himself 
has chosen this proof — ^for he says our heavenly Father 
win not forgive ns our sins unless we also forgive one 
another : not because his mercy is dependent upon ours; 
but because he knows that while we deal proudly and 
contentiously with our fellow-creatures, we are not really 
humbled for our sins or anxious for the pardon of them — 
our prayer is not an honest one, and therefore he does 
not promise to accept it. 

Is our prayer honest then ? Can we plead before Gh>d 
this proof at least of our sincerity, that we are willing to 
accord to others what we ask of turn ? The word has a 
large meaning. The principle comes into action in every 
transaction of our lives. We must not imagine it applies 
bnt'to here and there a circumstance of great injury done 
to us, which, when the means of revenge is in our hands» 
we generously forgive. Besides the rarity of such occa- 
sions, there are few persons base enough to take the ad- 
vantage of an enemy placed in their power ; without the 
aid of any principle but natural feeling, we believe there 
are few who, on a great occasion, would not even confer 
a benefit on one from whom they had received an injury^ 
Pride likes it— reveoge itself is gratified by it— for it 
sinks the injorer lower, and raises the benefactor higher 
tbain any vengeance could do. But there is a large 
amount of debt which we all owe to each other, and 
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which we are all more eager to exact than to pay. Oar 
duties as parents, children, subjects— H)ur good conduct 
in every relationship of Ufe— ^ur deportment in society— 
the peculiar duties of our separate stations in it — every 
virtue that men can exercise towards each other, and 
every vice they are bound to avoid — all these are debts 
we owe, since they are the just claims of those around 
us ; and in so far as we have not payed them, we need to 
be forgiven. It is in these claims of every-day occurrence 
that we show so very little disposition to remit or to par- 
don in the failure* Hard creditors are. we for the most 
part, spite of our acknowledged need of mercy. Why 
else are all the bitter words, and irritated feelings, and 
angered brows so common amongst us ? 

Let us consider it — ^there is more in this duty than 
may seem. It is not an uncommon thing to hear people 
say they forgive an offence, but cannot foi^et it. That 
is, you mean that you will never openly resent the wrong, 
but you will cherish towards the offender a secret aver- 
sion. Is this the sort of forgiveness you implore of your 
heavenly Father? We hear others say they cannot be 
civil to persons they dislike. If we dislike a person 
without a cause,' it is we are the debtors, for we owe love 
to all men. But suppose there is a cause— -suppose they 
are disagreeable ; as all men owe it to others to be as 
agreeable as they can, we admit it is a debt — but are they 
more disagreeable to m with all their imperfections, than 
our sin has Inade us to a holy €rod ? Are they more un- 
suitable to us than we to him ? Impossible. And what- 
ever we may chodse to call it, our incivility is a species 
of resentment that they please us not. We have a fine 
saying, taken from one of our poets, and almost grown a 
proverb by dint of repetition — a sort of plea for every act 
or expression of resentment — ^that the worm will turn 
when trod upon. And so of right it may — for the worm 
is a harmless creature, and has forgiveness to ask of none. 
But this is not the character the suppliant Christian gives 
himself, when he comes before his God in prayer : a crea* 
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tute deisej^ving vengeance and therefore not venturing to 
take it. 

In heathen days, we know that patience of wrongs was 
considered weakness* We do not venture now to call it so 
in plain terms ; but much of our language implies it— ^for 
we are not at all unused to hear the temper that will not be 
provoked, the lips that will speak no evil» the brow that 
will not lour, decried as symptoms of want of feeling or 
want of spirit : while to maintain our rights inch by inch, to 
set every body right who may chance to be wrong, to fire at 
every touch, give word for word, and slight for slight; 
and insult for insult, passes amongst us for a noble spirit-* 
a high-minded character-^a proper pride. A Strange 
mixture of words-— high-minded and pride are proper 
terms — ^but we forget that high-mindedness and pride are 
hell-deserving sins. We would not speak hardly of those 
who by natural warmth of temperament^ susceptible feel- 
ings, and irritable tempers, are more likely than others to 
be betrayed into these things, and find it ve)^ difficult to 
subdue a disposition they received with their life. But 
let' us at least call things by their right names—let us al* 
low that this is the weakness, the other the strength-— 
this the sin to be regretted, and, if possible, subdued—* 
the other the nearest approach that man on earth oan 
make to the example of Him who was meek and lowly 
of heart— who, when he was reviled, reviled not again* 
And then the severe censure, the hard eritidsm, the 
whispered doubts with which men — ^mnst we say Chris* 
tians — ^attack and judge each other. O God ! if thou 
wert no more forgiving to us than we are to each other, 
even where the injury is not to ourselves, it would go 
hard with us indeed. 

And then there are all the bitter speeches some indulge 
themselves in making i^inst their fellow-creatures in the 
ma8»— >the wickedness of the world, the falseness, the in* 
sincerity, selfishness^ and ingratitude, they are pleased to 
say prevail throughout society. Unconscious sinneri^ 
what is it you mead ? Sin does prevail indeed througb* 
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out the world ; bat it prevails no where more than in your 
own corrupted heart. It is there you have studied it? 
It is there you learned to rail at it ! Whatever men have 
been to you, false, insincere, selfish, and ungrateful, is 
what you have been towards your God. Do you waaA 
forgiveness from him ? Spare then for shame those bitter 
speeches. The world, whose wroi^ have so much 
soared your mind, has nothing in it so evil as your own 
evil heart— your worst enemy, or all your enemies to- 
gether, if you really have any, have done you not half so 
much injury as your own folly. 

And so retarning to our prayer, we must again remark 
that we are not sincere in the first half of the petition, if 
we are not so in the last. I do not say that we can ask 
no forgiveness properly of Grod till we have to the full 
performed that duty towards others — for who then could 
venture to appeal. But it is one thing to do wrong 
against our honest endeavours, and to mourn over it as 
wrpDf I mi (mother to indulge in it and call ii rignt. 
They to whom this prayer at first was dictated, had re* 
ceived the grace of God in their hearts, had beai made 
aoqaainted with thdur Saviour, were humbled for their 
sins, mhi grateful for the premised pardon It was im- 
possible they should contmue proud and resentful towards 
their fellows, as they had been before. They are perr 
mitted, therefore, to plead this change of disposition as a 
proof that they were of tbQ3e to whom God had promised 
forgiveness of every debt. Can we bring such a proof 
tiiat the spirit of our minds has been renewed ! Are we 
sincerely wbhing and with prayers endeavouring to be 
mercifal as he is merciful, and kind as he is kind, 
struggling hard with our impatient nature to subdue it? 

If not, there is no sincerity in our prayer for foigive- 
nois-^much less a just expectation of receiving it. Me- 
thinks the Omniscient Being, to whom the secrets of all 
hearts are open, will turn aside his head in wrath, and 
bid us go back and learn what spirit we are of, ere we 
venture to plead before him the seal of salvation that is 
not on our brow. 
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GliASS 5. — HBXANDRIA. 

Onb of the largest, most important, aQd.most beaatifol 
of the classes, is Pentandria. We scarcely know where 
to begin onr description of the exquisite variety of flow- 
ers it contains — ^many of them, too, of great ntility. 
Among foreign plants of this class, are Coffee and To- 
bacco, never cnltivated for use in England, bat abundantly 
supplied to us by commerce, and also the Vine. But above 
all others in abundance and utility is the Potato— a native, 
we believe, of America, and never found wild in England 
— ^bat so easily cultivated as to have become a principal 
means of support to the poor, especially in Ireland, and 
never absent from the tables of the rich. It is of the 
Genus Solanum, Nightshade. 

The plant we have selected for our first specimen of 
British flowers in this class, is one which we believe is not 
very common. We ourselves found it on the bank, of a 
small stream or ditch, in a marshy .meadow in Sussex, 
and select it for our Plate in preference to the more com- 
mon, which our pupils will scarcely need our assistance to 
discover. Having gathered a flower of remarkable deli- 
cacy and beauty, whose pale pink blossoms crept among 
the grass, as if to hide themselves from observation, we 
proceed to examine of what class we are to consider it. 
The Stamens are distinctly five, though there are some . 
fine hairs intermixed with them that might at first lead us 
to think they are more — and there is also one Pistil, 
which determines it to be in Pentandria Monogynia. 
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The Generic characten — ^the characters which show to 
what Genus a flower belongs — are not very distinct. 
We only perceive that the Petals are all in one, cut into 
five divisions lying flat when quite blown, and only joined 
in the centre like the spokes of a wheel. This is called 
a wheel-shaped blossom, (Fig 2.) We perceive that 
the Capsule, the case which contains the seed, is round ; 
and that there b but one cell withinside of it, containing 
many seeds. This agrees with the Generic description 
of the Anagallis, Pimpernel, with one species of which 
we must be very- familiar, as the beautiful little scarlet 
flower, with spotted leaves, that almost covers our corn 
fields, called by the commop people shepherd's warning, 
from the closing of its flowers before rain. Bat the plant 
we are examining bears no striking resemblance to that. 
The leaves which grow all along the prostrate stem we 
find to be almost round, but rather tapering towards a 
point at the end; and they ha?e no dots underneath. 
The stem is reddbh and slender, and creeps upon the 
" ground, running some distance and then striking fresh 
root. The fruit-stalks are very slender and long, grow- 
ing up from the stem and turning in e?ery direction with 
their delicate flowers. These are of the palest pink, witii 
seven distinct lines of deeper pink on each Petal, which 
make it very diiBcult to mistake the flower : and we im- 
mediately decide it to be the Anagallis Tenella, Bog 
Pimpernel, growing usually on wet heaths, meadows, and 
turfy bogs. 

Platb 7, Fig. 1. — ^The Glass Pentandria has seven 
Orders, distinguished, as the preceding, by the number 
of Pistils in each flower. Of these, the first Order, Mo- 
nogynia, is as usual the most numerous. It contains 
many of our most intimate acquaintances. 

The Primula, Primrose, which comprises the CowsUpi ' 
Oxlip, &c. we need not describe. 

The Viola, Violet, including the Hearfs-ease, or 
Pansy, is also familiar to us. It is of many species, but 
one only is distinguished by its perfume ; the sweet white 
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ytoka being bat a Tariety of tbe blue, and not d distinct 
species. 

Ribes, Cnrrants and Gooseberries, are found wild of 
various species, and are more readily cultivated with us 
than in wanner climates, to which they are strangers. 

Myosotts, Mouse-ear Scorpion-grass, or Forget-me- 
not, is so much distinguished by its English name— Its 
pink and blue flowers, intermingled on the same stem, 
with a bright yellow in the centre, are so often imitated, 
we scarcely can be unacquainted with it in nature. 

lithospermium, Gromwell, is a common flower of va- 
rious eolouTB, which we cannot weU distinguish without a 
particular description 

Ancliusa, Alkanet, b a large plant with blue flowers. 
A foreign species of it is Bold for dying red. 

Gynoglossum, Hound's tongue, is a large plant, of 
which one species may be readily known by its small 
flowers of a dull crimson, a colour not very common, and 
by its unpleasant smell* 

Palmonaria, Lungwort or Bugloss, is not very com- 
mon. The blossoms are first red, then changing to blue. 

Symphytum, Comfrey, is of a yellowish white, with 
nothing particularly to distinguish it. 

Borago, Borc^e, we know as a garden herb, re- 
markable for its roughness and brilliant blue flowers. 

Aspemgo, Catchweed, is rare, and smalL 

Ijyeopsis, Bugloss« The English name of this plant is 
applied to so many different Genera, that it can only 
mislead us— but it is generally applied to a harsh rough 
sort of plant, covered with bristles, and bearing for the 
most part blue flowers. 

Echium, Viper-grass or Bugloss, is a most brilliant 
flower, growing large and abundant on waste places, very 
rough with bristles, and bearing flowers of the brightest 
blue, intermixed with pink buds. 

Cyclamen, Sow-bread, has but one wild species, which 
is marked by the flower being bent back as if broken. 

Menyanthes, Buckbean, is a water plant of great 
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beaatji distiogoished by the Petads being iruiged at tbe 
edges. One species is a strong bitter, and sometines 
used instead of hops ; also as a medicine. 

Hottonia, Water Violet, is also a water plant, of whiob 
the feathery leaves float under the snrfaee, while the pale 
lilac blossoms rise in fall spikes above the waterj with a 
beanty too striking to be overlooked. 

Lysimachia, Loosestrife or M oney-wort^ 19 a y^ 
beautifal flower, of several species, bat all yellow. 

Polemonium, Jacob's Ladder, has a blue flower, aad 
eleven pair of small leafits on each leaf. 

Azalea, Bosebay, trails upon the groond, the flawor of 
a bright red. 

Convolvnlas, Bindweed, we need not to describe: Ute 
splendid white flowers that wind themselves about (mf 
hedges with so much grace, are at least familiar to us ; 
the more obscure species so far resemble them in fonn as 
to be immediately reeognized. 

Campanula, Bell'flower, must be also known to us*— it 
is of many species, considerably differing from each 
other, except in the bell-like form of the blossom* 

Phyteuma, Rampion, bears its blue blossoms in around 
bead. 

Lobellia, Gladiole, is found only in mountainous 
countries — one species being a water plant, the other 
very rare. 

Samolus, Water Pimpernel, ia a tall pkmt, with small 
white blossoms, growing in wet ditches, and remarkable 
only for being found in almost every part of the worU, 
under the greatest varieties of climate. 

Lonicera, Honeysuckle, is among the beauties of this 
class. We are told that the small wood of one species 
is used in Sweden for the tubes of tobacco pipes. 

Jasione, Sheep's Scabious, may deceive ua both by its 
name and its first appearance, from the resemblance it 
bears to flowers of another class, and dissimilarity to the 
flowers of this, arising from its crowded head and com- 
mon calix. 
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VeribaBoiiiii, MiiHeiiiy is a very tall and haiidsome plant, 
m fome ipecieB five or six feet high, wearing its flowers, 
mostly yellow, in a tall spike. One species is improperly 
called the Yellow Foxglove. 

Datua^ Thorn Af^le, better known to as by its spe- 
cific name ef Stmmoninm, is a strong poison, and 
speedily proves fatal if ineautioasly taken. But the root 
aad sfnoi dried and smoked like tobacco, is now con- 
indened very benefieiai in asthmatic disorders. It has a 
white blossom, with a thorny seed vessel, md deeply-cat 
leaves. 

HyiMicyamas, Henbane, is a plant of very nncommon 
appearanee, and extremely offensive smell. Its dingy 
flowers, exquisitely veined with purple, and large deep 
pvrpie anthem, its strong capsules, thick stems, and 
atrangely'^haped leaves, all crowded together and en- 
veloped in dammy wool, distinguish it from every other 
I^Sot. It k considered poisonous, but is very much used 
as a mediune. 

Attopa, Deadly N^tshade; is also a strong poisoh. 
It is remarkable in its beautiful berries. 

SolaDuaii^ Nightidiade, is the Oenus we before men- 
fieaed as eontaining the Potato. It does not bear any 
very strong affinity to the (brmer, though it has the same 
EngUsh name: it is distinguished by the anthers being 
almost united, is probably in some degree poisonous, and 
is often medieitiidly used. 

Cliiraua, Centaury, is the elegant little plant, whose 
starry flowers, of the purost pink^ forming themselves 
into M level head, cannot fail to have attracted our at- 
iteiitida. 

Bhanmns, Buekthom, is altogether green, bearing 
blaek berries. The male and female flowers are on dif- 
ferent plants* Some parts of it afford a fine yellow dye, 
and the wood is preferred for making charcoal for gun- 
powder. 

Enonymus, Spindle-tree, is a singular and handsome 
shrub, with greenish-white flowers and purple berries. It 
is not common in all parts of the kingdom. 
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Impatieils, Bakam, or Tonch-me-not, j» remnrlabfe 
for the jerks with which the Capsule opens on the slight" 
est touch. 

Hedera, Ivy, is oar familiar acqaaistance. It is bnC 
of one English species, thoagb TarjFiog so mncli in the 
shape of the Iea£ When traUing on the ground it does 
not flower^ an4 has a three-lebed leaf. But when climb- 
ing walls or trees^ the leaves become egg--sbaped, and 
it bears an abundance of green flowers. 

IHecebnun, Knotgrass, is an obscnre trailing plant. 

Glaux, Sea Milkwort^ is also obscure, with flowers at 
the base of the leaves,, and growing in salt saavshes.- 

Thesiunis, Toadflax, is without blossom, tha Stamens 
growing on the Calix. 

Yinca, Perwinkle, we know, as very common in our 
gardens, not differing, we believe, from those that are 
wild. 

These are the whole of Hie British Plants conjtainfid 
in the first Order of our fifth Class. By reasoB of their 
being so numerous, we must defer the remaining Orders 
of this Class to a future number, not wbhing to* fill iq> 
. too many of our pages with what our readers noLj- cdnsider 
but a dirjr description. We are aware that it is insuffi- 
Cijient of itself to enable the student ta detel^nine the 
name of any plant on finding it-^but if, a& soon as the 
Glass and Order have been ascertained^ the general ap- 
pearance of the flower be compared with our slight de- 
scription^ the maze of confusion in which Oi beginner finds 
herself lost,, will be in some degree^ cleared, and she may 
liurn to her Botanical Catalogues with mora oonfidenee 
of success.' Also where the common name of a phml is 
known, and a difficulty presents itself in detemodning 
in what Class to range: it, our summary will, we thinks be 
found usefuU Our aim is now^ as throughout our work» 
to assist the use of other books, not to supersede tbem% 
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CtAs$ v.— PENTANDMA, 5 Stakbhs. 
Obder 1«— M0VOOYIIIA9 1 PistiU 

Myo80ti8 Forget-me-not 

lithospeimium . . Gromweli 

Ancbusa Alkanet 

Cyno^ossum , . . . HoundVtongue 

PufanOMtfia Lungwort 

SynipliytiiiD .••...Conifrey 

Bongo... t .Borage 

Asperago •.••••«. Catch weed 

Lycopsis Bugloss 

Echium Vivei^grass— Bugloss 

Primnla Pximroie— Cowslip 

Cyclamen ••••••• .Sowbread 

Menyanthes •••••. Buckbean 

Hottonia , , Water Violet 

Lysimachia Loosestrife — Moneywort 

AnagalKs ........ Pimpernel 

Azalea Rosebay 

Convolvulus .•.».. Bindweed 

Polemoniiun .,•••• Jacob*s Ladder 

Campanula BeU-flower 

Phy teuma Rampion 

LobeUia dadiole 

Samdus , Brookwced Pimpernel 

Lonioera Honeysucld^ 

Jasione Sheep's Scabious 

Verbasoum Mullein 

Datura Thorn-apple 

Hyoscyamus Henbane 

Atiopa Deadly Nightshade 

Solanum Nigbtiftiade 

Chironia Centaniy 

Rhamnus Buckthorn 

Euonymus Spindle-tree 

Viola Violet— HeartVease 

Impatiens Balsam— Touch-me-not 

BR)e9 CurrttitB— Gooeeberries 

Hedera i*^^ 

Illecebrum Knot-grass 

Glaux ^ . Sea Milkwort 

Thesium Bastard Toadflax 

Vinca. Perwinkle 

F 3 
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PERSPECTIVE DRAWING. 

LESSON VIL— Plate 7. 

Pursuing oar last lesson, we propose to give an ex- 
ample of a bouse, obliquely placed, with door, windows, 
8cc. And it having been suggested to us that we may 
possibly be increasing the difficulty to our pupils by not 
using a ground plan, we willingly yield to the suggestion ; 
our only motive for not doing so having been the wish to 
simplify our rules as much as possible. In this Plate we 
have therefore used a ground plan, and leave our pupils 
to decide for themselves, whether or not it facilitates 
their task : as the mode of proceeding with it or without 
it will be found the same, they may hereafter use it or not 
at their own discretion. With this view we have divided 
the ground line (A, Plate 7,) into sixty-eight parts, which 
we will term feet. 

Having found all our points by the rules of our last 
lesson, with which we hope our pupils have made them- 
selves familiar, we find two only of our four points are on 
the paper — the Accidental Vanishing Point (H), and the 
Accidental Point of Distance (i). Having erected the 
near perpendicular (a J over such part of our ground 
line (a) as it would cut if drawn down to it, we mark oflT 
twenty feet in one direction, and thirty in the other^ 

On the right hand side we have a space of twenty feet, 
divided in half, and each division containing a window 
four feet in width, leaving on either side of each window 
a blank space of three feet. These we suppose to be the 
actual proportion to the house : and in order to put it in 
perspective as a receding object, we have so divided our 
ground line, and drawn thence the dotted perpendiculars 
(bbb) till they reach the horizontal dotted line (c e) 
From the points thus formed we draw as usual the di- 
agonals (dd)io the accidental distance (i). 
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On the left hand side our house is thirty feet, contain- 
ing a door six feet wide, with a window to th^ g^und on 
each side of the door, also six feet wide, the remainder 
of the thirty feet being occupied by the spaces between, 
leaving of course three feet between each* This done^ 
we proceed as before with the dotted perpendicokurs 
(h h), the tiorizontiil (cc)^ and the diagonals (d)^ drawn 
to the other accidental (i), which is off the paper. The 
roof u found as by former rules — the perpendicular 
line on which all the lines (e s e;^ are to meet in a point, 
haying been raised from the accidental yanishing point 
(h) off the paper. 

We trust no new diiBcuIty here presents itself. There 
is no doubt that this is the correct method of proceeding, 
supposing that we know the dimensions of our building; 
and in making a draught in which correctness is essential, 
or in any sort of architectural drawing, it is mdispensible. 
Bdt when in ordinary sketching we see a building before 
US that is to be introduced into our picture, it is very sel- 
dom we know, or can know, the measurement of that 
building, any further than from its form and appearance 
we can guess it Since, then, the eye must be trusted 
for the proportions of the buildings, we thought it imma^ 
terial whether we guess the house to be twenty feet one 
way and thirty the other, and so mark it on the ground 
line (a) ; or whether we say the width is two-thirds of the 
length, and a little less than the height, and without any 
mention of quantity, mark it off at once on the dotted 
hcfrisontal line (c c). We now leave it to the choice of 
our pupils, advising them to pursue whichever method 
they find most easy. 



HYMNS AND POETICAL RECREATIONS. 



ON A SEAL, 
With the devkCy a biUterfly hunting Us shelij and the meitOf'* A Dku:' 

Burst, O my soul, this shell of clay. 

Mount up to God and sofir away, 
On silver wings attd ptomes of brightest gold z* 

Gro?el 9Q noro op this vile earth, 

"Faste the full joys of thy new birth- 
Joys which no eye hath seen, qo eye hath told. 

• Psalm xlTiii. |3» 
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NEW-YEAB'S £V£. 

SovvDise from &r I hear the midnight bell, 
As if it spoke to bid the yelur farewell. 
Who heeds its going? Not the careless throng. 
Whose folly finds the useless day too long, 
till swiftly fled, its duties all undone, 
They sigh, and wonder how it went so soon. 
Not the upeonseious sinner, who can. sleep 
On the near verge of that wifa&om'd deep, 
To whose dark waters eveiy closing year. 
Unheeded leaves the slumberer more near. 
Who heeds it? Not the thouehtless and the gay, 
Whose folly bids the harp and viol play 
Amid the feast, assembled to rejoice 
O'er that departing year, wbese warning voice 
Ones, as it were, from forth its dosing grave, 
To tell them they have one year less to live. 
Angels, perhaps— Angels from heaven descending, 
In gentle pity o'er the lost world bending, 
Watchful to catch the first repentant sigh. 
And bear the welcome, message to the sky — 
Angels who^ know how e'en in heaven they wait 
In aw'd suspense upon the sinner's fate — 
And even He they serve, with wishful ear, 
Waits the first whisper of conviction's pray'r. 
They hear, perhaps, the year's departing call— 
The last to many, and one less to all : 
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And Usting, bow their sacred heads with fear, 

And heave a sigh for those who will not hear—' 

For some who wist not that for them no more 

The dock shall strike to say the year is o'en 

Celestial spirits, joyfol e*eii in heaven. 

O'er one on earth repenting and forgiven — 

Yes — even they in heaven methinks will heed 

To see those few and fleeting years recede, 

Whose little space is all that lies between 

The sinner and the forfeit of his si»-* .' 

Is all the space forbearing love concedes^ 

To seek the pudon and the grace he ne^s s 

While they whose days are nnmber'di note it nbt — 

The earth their idol and their God forgot. 

Mortals alone, the mined and the lost^ 

Madly ri^icing o'er their moments pass'd, 

In fearless gaiety their revels keep. 

Shouting for joy, while angels almost weep. 

Nay, pause a moment — True, the year is gone-^ 

Is there no thought of duties led undone f 

Does 9<»«c«t!iGc wiiiSJier BO unwelcome tdf J 

Unclose the record — Hast thou spent it well? 

Has He whose mercy lengthebs out thy days» 

Received his meed of gratitude and praise 1 

Has he who lent you all, been still preferr*d 

To all on earth his bounty has conferred 7 

The world relinquishrd^ sin* and self denied^ 

His love your object, and his law your guide, 

Have the past moments left no stain within f 

No blot of willing, unresisted sin? 

No truth dissembledy no unhallowed thought-*- 

No voice of warning mer^ heeded notf. 

No cold forgetfulness of Him who died? 

Nor claim refused, nor services denied t 

O, if there be, or ere the leaf be clos'd, 

llie fatal record of thy year misus'dy 

Kather let penitence thy soul engage^ 

And ask of heaven to blot it from the page« . 

Thou hast another. Yes, but it will go-r*. 

Thy folly soon will sing its death-dirge too. 

Another and another, and the voice 

Of careless mirth will bid thee still rejoice; 

And the fidse. world persuade thee to forgei 

Thy duty's still accumulatiog debt. 



O wottldu Ukw Itamt inde«d» with cbMten'd joy, 
To aee the sin-cmbiUer'd jeua go by — 
To list tbeir goiag as they onward movey 
And bear thee nearer to thy home above — 
Each coming year more welcome than, the past, 
And better, because nearer to the lastr- ^ 
Put off the folly that so long has stood 
Between thy erring spirit and its God. 
With thoughts of seriousness and holy awe. 
Near to his thione ii^ meek devotion draw, ^^ 

And while the partmg season sounds farewell, 
Alone with him in pensive accents tell 
Thy de^ contrition for each wasted hour — 
Trace back the moments that are thine no more- 
Each sinful word, each siniiil thought retcace. 
And ask for aU hia pardon and his graee : 
That as the fleeting yeam receding move» 
Thy soul may drink more deeply of hi$ love— 
More grateful in the sense of mns forgiTen^ 
Of earth less mindful and more meet for heaven. 
So the far-sounding of ;Kat ^jdnishi bell, 
E'en though the last, shall whisper thee no ill ; 
And they who wntlof thee in heaven, wUl share 
Thy joy^l weloome of each new-bom year* 
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HYMN. 



LoBV, givie me grace to do thy will, 

In diought, in word, in deed, 
Thy precepts in my heart instil, 

And sow thy holy seed. 

Give me, O Lord, indifference 

To all things here below ; 
Ah I raise my mind to hearen, from whence 

My greatest comforts flow. 

The soul is yet confined on earth. 

Within a houpe of clay. 
Subject to sorrow, pain, and death. 

Ah I who would vrish to stay? 
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A Christian 1 be whose heart and word 

Are fill'd with grateful praise. 
And resignation to bis Lord, 

Thus poun his rapt'rous lays. 

** I have no will but thine, O God, 

** My hop^is fix*4 on thee, 
** Ibat when the path of life I Ve trod, 

*< My soul to heaven will flee. 

^ Content to stay, resign*d to go 

« To seek my Idndred skies, 
*' Or, happy III femain below 

<< Till thou Shalt bki me rise. 

** And then, O God, through Christ the Loid^ 

** My soul thou wilt receive, 
** To sing and praise thj name ador'd, 

" And ne'er thy presence leave." 

That thought sublime, too great for man. 

To be ibr ever blest! ' 
To dwell with Christ, his works to scan — 

The Godhead manifest! 

M« R» 



SONNET. 

BY LORENZO DE ICEDICIS. 

Lo spirito talora a se ridutto, 
£d al mar tempestoilo e travgliato 
Fuggito in porto tranquillo e pacato, 
Pensando ha dubbio e vuohie trar costrutto, 
S'egli ^ ver, che da Dio proceda tutto, 
£ senza lui nulla h, dv6 il peccato— - 
Per sua grazia se ci ^ concesso e dato 
Seminar qui per come etemo frutto— 
Tal grazia in quel sel fa operazione 
Ch*a riceverla h volto e ben disposto— 
Dunque che cosa ^ quella ne dispone r 
Qual prima sia, vorrei mi fosse esposto, 
tal grazia, o la buona incUnazione? 
Rispondi or tu al dubbio ch% proposto. 
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TRANSLATION. 

The reftig*d spirit, worn and tempest tost. 
Serenely pausing o*er its dangers past. 
Looks inward, as the troubled waters cease. 
And, doubting, ^^liestions why it isjit peacei 
If all that is, must come of power divine — 
If all is God*s^ except the creature*s sin — 
If by his grace it has indeed been given 
To sow on earth, that we may reap in heaven — 
And if that grace be wont to do its part 
Upon the soften*d and the Ivilling heart — 
What is it makes it willing ? Would I knew 
Which first upon the altered bosom grew. 
The inclination or the grace it sought — 
Say, if thou knowest — and answer to the doubt. 

ANSWER. 

The morning's icy bosom does not melt 
Till the first sun-beam kindles in the east-- 
Yon orb opaque, that lights the midnight sky, 
'Can not to shine ere it received the beam. 
Opaque, and cold, and lifeless more than they, 
111 could the bosom in itself enkindle 
A spark of holiness where all was sin. 
Springs the fresh grain, or e'er it has been sown ? 
God is the husbandman — he brake the ground, 
He gave the culture, and he sow'd the seed — 
And if it bear us e'en but one poor thought. 
But one faint wish of goodness, one desire 
For grace and holiness, it is from him. 
Since it is good, of us it could not come. 
For we are evil — Goodness does not come 
Of e vil^God alone is good. To him 
Be all the glory, for the gift is his. 
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A SKETCH OF GENERAL HISTORY. 

mtTOrr OF thb hisathbn wosld to the dbhth ov mobb8|B.o. 1751, 

(Cmtinuedfrom page lt») 



We have observed that the Israelites on arriviog. 
io the neighbourhood of Canaan, B.C. 1451, foand 
the connfry already possessed and fully inhabited. — 
Several nations are mentioned by their historian, and the 
whole tract of country being small, the possessions of 
each separate state must of course be very inconsiderable. 
We shall name them slightly for some time forward, as 
they come in continual contact with the people whose 
history we have been writing, and shall have hereafter to 
pursue. 

The kingdom of Moab is supposed to have extended 
liot more than forty miles in either direction. The Moab- 
ites were governed by kings, and employed themselves 
chiefly in pasturage and the rearing of cattle, in which 
their wealth consisted. More of their customs isnotknown; 
neither is it known what language they spoke. Some 
remembrance of the religion of Lot, their progenitor, 
they probably retained, as they used circumcision ; but had 
corrupted it with the grossest idolatry, and the Israelites 
were forbidden to intermarry with them. As the Moab- 
ites were not, like some of the nations, subdued and 
exterminated, to make room for the wanderers, theycon* 
tinued to be their neighbours, and were frequently, at 
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different periods of their history, engaged in war with 
them. And this is all we hear of these people, ere in 
later times they lost the name of Moabites in ibe general 
appellation of Arabians. 

Ammon was immediately north of Moab, and probably 
of no greater extent ; it b supposed, from the tribate of 
com afterwards imposed on them, that com was the peco- 
liar prodaction and riches of the province. As they, too, 
were descended from Lot, they probably resembled the 
Moabites in their habits and customs. We hear that they 
worshipped images under the names of Baal, Moloch, &c. 
words that signify no more than Lord or King; and it is 
said they sacrificed to them their own babes. We hear 
of them as strong in war in the time of Saul, and also 
much later in the history of the Jews, to whom they at 
last became subject. They, too, were lost sight of early 
in the Christian era, and were blended with the Arabians. 

Media was likewise a part of Arabia, a mo untainous and 
sandy country, in which was the mount Sinai, and of which 
the extent is not known. They were a numerous people, 
composed of shepherds and merchants. The shepherds 
moved up and down in tents, driving their cattle before them 
even when they went to war. The merchants travelled from 
place to place in large companies to trade, leaving their 
cattle to the care of women. By what they traded in, we 
can form some slight idea of their advancement in civil}"* 
zation. They sold gold, jewels, bracelets, chains, and 
ear-rings; purple raiment for their kings, and collars for 
their camels : and from their purchase of Joseph, itisevi* 
dent they also dealt in slaves. They are considered to 
have descended from Abraham, and Jethro, whose daugh-* 
ter Moses married, was a worshipper of Abraham's God. 
Others of them^ thereibre, might be so, but the most were 
idolaters. We hear much of their wealth, and when at- 
tacked by the Israelites it is said they bad castles, and 
that they armed them : but we cannot well know what 
sort of places of defence they then might be. They were 
several times subdued and almost destroyed by the 
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hraelites — bat rose again at remote periods, always 
famoas for their wealth, till they too were lost in the 
general name of Arabians. 

Edom, as we have already said, was inhabited by the 
descendants of Cain. Their first form of government is 
not known, bat we soon hear of kings of Edom, The 
peopiiB were warlike, and comparatively powerful. The 
origin of many arts and sciences is ascribed to them, but 
we scarcely find for what reason. If Job, as is supposed, 
dwelt among the Edomites, and as remotely as it is be* 
lieved, they were early acquainted with the study of astro- 
nomy, and also with navigation. Sometimes contend- 
ing with the Jews, and sometimes subject to them, 
all that remained of the Moabites a century after the 
birth of Christ, were converted and incorporated with 
the Jews. 

Of Amalek we know even less, though they are called 
at that time the first of nations — something greater, pro- 
bably, than the small states around them. They frequently 
appear in Jewish story, but the Creator had sentenced 
them to entire destruction, and they totally disappear 
in the time of Hezekiah. 

Canaan, on which all these kingdoms nearly bordered, 
and which was itself the land promised to Abraham, 
was originally settled by Canaan, the son of Ham. Living 
on the borders of the sea, they very early became mer- 
chants, and in later history were famous in commerce un- 
der the name of Phoenicians. We find by their resistance 
to Joshua and his armies, that they were well furnished 
with weapons, had chariots of war, and fortified towns. 

Fighting, therefore, had long ere this become a thing 
customary and well understood in these parts. They re- 
sited Joshua six years, when g^eat numbers left the 
country, and are said to have seized on a part of Egypt : 
but it was not till the days of Solomon that the contest 
closed between the new claimants to the land of Canaan 
and its original possessors. 

The country of the Philistines, afterwards called Pa- 
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lestine, a name applied at last to the whole district given 
in possession to Israel, was a country on the sea coast, 
much mentioned in sacred story. They are supposed to 
have emigrated from Egypt, of course to be the descend- 
ants of Ham. They had sometimes a king, but seem to 
have been more under the rule of their nobles; the lords 
of the Philistines are more spoken of than their king^. 
This country was famous for the splendour and richness of 
its cities, and for its inveterate enmity to the Israelites ; 
of whom they were sometimes the victims, sometimes the 
conquerors. They too, for some time preserved the re* 
membrance of the true God, but intermixed idolatry with 
his worship, and shortly abandoned it altogether. Though 
termed in early history great and powerful, and long 
maintaining themselves in arms against the. small states 
around them, alternately subduing and subdued, they 
were at last swallowed up and lost in the growing pow- 
ers of Egypt and Assyria. 

Such was the country into which the wandering people 
of God were conducted, and in which their future story 
is to be acted. The whole district, comprising all these 
nations together, was not so large as the kingdom of 
France ; it was very mountainous, and great part of it 
clesart. Of their advancement in civilization we have 
already mentioned all that we know, and of their total 
abandonment of the world's Creator, we have had proof 
enough. Unless Egypt be excepted, it was probably at 
this time the most advanced and most populous part of 

theeaith. 

The kingdom of Syria, which lay to the northward of 
these, might be equally advanced in civilizatioji and iu 
power, as it is considered by all historians to be among 
the nations of great antiquity. But whatever fables 
may have been told, there is no authentic mention of it 
tiirVery long after this period. We prefer, therefore, to 
leave it, as we have already done Egypt and Assyria, 
declining to begin a history of which we know nothing 
tbQt cap |be authenticated^ and content with ren^^rking 
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tbat it certainly at this time existed, probably in the 
same state as its neighbours. 

It is thas we mast leave oar increasing world, 2558 
years after its creation, 1451 before the birth of Christ, 
and proceed with our history of the Jews. 

BISTORY OF THB MRABLrrSS PROM THE DEATH OF M08B8 TO THE 

DEATH OF JOSHUA. 

Immediately after the death of Moses, the Israelites 
ander the command of Joshua, tnade preparation to 
pass the river Jordan, all that now divided them from 
their promised possession. Joshua had already sent spies 
to examine the country, and the city of Jericho in par- 
ticular, which was to be first attacked. We need not 
repeat their adventures, the dangers incurred from the 
just suspicions of the Canaanites, and their escape by the 
assistance of Rahab. ^AU now was ready, and the priests 
were commanded to take up the ark and carry it before 
the people to the edge of the river, whose waters, at that 
time overflowing their banks, immediately divided, and 
allowed the multitude to pass through on dry ground. 
About forty thousand men, armed and prepared for bat- 
tle, were thus landed on the plains of Jericho, five days 
before the fortieth anniversary of the Passover, first cele- 
brated on the eve of their departure from Egypt. They 
kept it in their camp at Gilgal, on the plains of Jericho, 
in sight of their affrighted enemies, who had seen their 
miraculous passage over the river : being now in a land 
of plenty, the supply of manna ceased. It was here that 
one, calling himself the Captain of the Lord's Host, no 
doubt the Son of God, the future Saviour, appeared to 
Joshua, and instructed him how to take the city. We 
need not extract from the sacred writings the description 
of that extraordinary siege. By the fall of the city the 
fame of Joshua was established throughout the country. 
As usual, disobedience of God's commands put a stop to 
their progpress, and, they suffered a defeat; but the de- 
linquent being discovered and punished, all again went 
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Well The next city, Ai, was taken by more ordinary 
means, and burnt to ashes. This done, Joshua, as Moses 
had directed, read over his writings to the people, and 
oflfored sacrifice to Grod. 

The people of Gibeon, alarmed at the success of the 
invaders, sent to make timely peace with them, consent- 
ing to give up their territories and become their servants, 
to draw water and hew wood. Five other kings, so nn- 
merons were the rulers of this small district, in conse- 
quence attacked the Gibeonites, whom Joshua and his 
army sucoessfally defended. It was on this occasion a 
miracle was performed fitted to strike with peculiar awe 
the enemies of God. The sun and the moon, at the 
command of Joshua, remained stationary in the heavens 
a whole day. Sach is thie mode of expression used in 
the Scripture : and though it has been a source of much 
dispate, we cannot perceive thatit contradicts the pre- 
sent system of astronomy, or is contradicted by it. Even 
now that we are better informed than to suppose the sun 
ever moves, we use the same language : we say the sun 
rises and the sun sets, and we write and talk of the sun 
and t&e moon moving through the heavens — no writer 
who is not speaking astronomically ever thinks of ex- 
pressing himself otherwise. It would have been extra- 
ordinary, indeed, if Joshua had done so, who spoke in 
the presence and for the benefit of persons to whom the 
systems of tbe universe were probably unknown, even if 
he knew himself that it was the earth which was arrested 
in its ibotion. And though, as tlie Bible is the word of 
'God, there could certainly be no ignorance or error in it, 
it is equally certain the Bible was not intended to teach 
us astronomy, and if it had been otherwise expressed, 
itf would, to by far the gpreater number, have been qnite 
utoinl^Iigible. 

' ' Joshua defeAt^ successively all the other kings of tbe 
'kout'Berh parts, and hating exterminated every human 
'Being' he found there, returned -to his camp ib Gilgal. 
^Th6 cruelty of such a war of extermination, hasbdenbb- 
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jected by tfao$e who love to dispute the wisdom of tfa«ir 
Creator's government. Bat some persons forget that the 
land was God's before it was their's who held it, for him- 
self had made it, and he had a right to dispossess them 
if he pleased, and bestow it on others. They forget, too, 
that they who claimed this land, and held it and enjoyed 
it by bis bounty and forbearanc^e, had refused to acknow* 
ledge him their God, and were in open rebellion against 
him, serving and obeying other lords. Can it be said 
that he did more or less than justice and his r^ht, when 
hie commanded that not one of them should remain alive T 
^ven an earthly prince is allowed to execute snch wrath 
as this on subjects who obstinately resist his authority. 
It seems to us that all the difficulties raised on these sub- 
jects, arise simply from the ndstaken siipposition that 
the earth we are allowed to dwell in, belongs to us and 
not to him who made it. . 

AAer six years of uttinterrupted victory, Joshua, hav- 
ing defeated thirty*one kings, took possession of all that 
part of the oountry in which they were at first to settle, 
though not all they were eventually to have ; and being 
nolv at peace, preceeded to divide it as the Lord directed 
him, together with that which yet remained to conquer. 
The Levites, being devoted to the service of God, and 
to be payed from the offerings of the sanctuary by tithes 
and perqcusites, had no share in the distribution. But 
the children of Joseph, Ephtaim and Manasseh, being 
two tribes, there were twelve without the Levites, and 
the land. was accordingly so divided and given by lot. 
Caleb, of the tribe of Judah, who only with Joshua had 
survived the vetiig^ance of Qod in the wilderness, was 
atone; allowed to choose the portion of his tribe. They 
set up the ark and the tabernacle in the city of Stuloh, 
near the oentre of the country • Joshua had for bis own 
share of the lot given to his tribe, a city in Alount 
£pltt»imf vbich be rebuilt, near to Shiloh. A f^w.^p^ies 
wen set apart as places of refuge fgir.those wbo^d^shed 
bbod aooidentallyv ia wluch they were $ecur^d frovi re- 
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venge or punishment. And forty-eight cities, dispersed 
over the different parts of the country, were given to the 
Levites or Priests, to dwell in, with the suburbs for their 
cattle. 

Years of peace had passed over the heads of these 
favoured race, when Joshua perceived his end approach- 
ing, and, like his pidus predecessor, assembled the chiefs, 
and elders, and judges of the people, to receive his Ia6t 
instructions. It is supposed that not less than fifteen or 
sixteen years had elasped between this and the peaceable 
settlement of the nation. Joshua reminded the assembly 
of the past interference of Grod in their behalf, and his 
future promises, pledged on their adherence to his com- 
mands: he most especially exhorted them against any 
connexion by marriage with the people of this land, and 
forbade them even to mentbn the names of their false 
gods. He received from the people a solemn promise 
that they would serve the God of Abraham only, inscribed 
the promise in the books of the law, and set up a stone 
near to the sanctuary, as a memorial of their engi^e- 
ments. 

This done, Joshua very shortly died, and was buried on 
his own estate, at the age of a^hundred and ten, B.C. 
1726. Of this holy man and successful warrior, we have 
little more to remark, than his firm trust and unvarying, 
obedience to the God of his fathers. These, indeed, 
seem to have been Israel's best days, as it regards their 
character— for we hear few instances of rebellion or mis- 
trust throughout the government of Joshua; and we are 
expressly told that they kept their allegiance to God 
through his life and that of the elders, his contemporaries, 
who outlived him. It is supposed, but not certainly 
known, that Joshua wrote the book that bears his name. 
It might be so called only because he is the principal 
subject of it. 

The Hebrews being now an established nation, this is 
the fittest place in our history, perhaps, for a brief descrip- 
tion of their national cu^toms and habits. Of the boun- 
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dary of their country we have spoken. We are used 
to kear it called sometimes Cantian, sometimes Palestine, 
often the Holy Land. Their government has been called 
a Theocracy, because it was under the immediate com- 
mand of God, the only one in the world that ever was so. 
And when they hftd earthly kings, God reserved to him-* 
self the choice of them — as in Saul, David, and Solomon, 
making it at length hereditary' in the family of David. 
Still their laws were compiled by God, and their princes 
had no power to change them. What those laws were 
it is ijnpossible for. us to enumerate. Being formed by 
the Deity himself, they must be a perfect model accord-^ 
ing to the. situation of those for whom they were com- 
piled. Their civil and religious customs were mostly 
focmded upon their laws, and their feasts and ceremonies 
had all some reference to their religion. The fiurst salu- 
tatioQ of their guests was bowing to the ground, if they 
wera superiors ; if equals, a luss, or an embrace. Then 
followed the ceremony of washing the feet and pouring 
oil on the head. This done, the master of the house be- 
gan to ask a blessing, if there was no stranger present 
whom lie wished to compliment with that office. He 
theot filled the cup with wine, and* having blessed the Cre- 
ator of the vine, sipped it, and passed it to the guests^ 
The same was done with the bread, which the master 
first broke ; and when they had finished eating, the person 
who asked the blessing first, was obliged to give thanks ; 
an4 the feast was concluded with another cup of wine. 
It does not appear that they had any sort of games or 
spectacles, and Jewish commentators assert that all things, 
of that sort were absolutelv forbidden. 

Titles and dignities they had none, but those that im- 
plied some office, as generals, treasurers, &c. Their 
proper names, given them at their circumcision, had all 
some reference or meaning, and the syllables £1 and Jab, 
the Hebrew name» of God, were frequently attached to 
their appellations* Thus, Abijah means God my Father ; 
aod Daniel, Judgment of God. Their lives were frugal 
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and laborionsy and their climate healthful, vhdrefot^ 
we hear of very few diseases amoogpit them. Their way 
of moarning for the dead was very unlike that of our 
days. They put ashes on their heads instead of perfumes, 
wore sackcloth next their skin, and lay on the bare 
ground. They fasted, kept profound silence, and some 
even chose to lie on ashes, or on the dunghill, and to avoid 
the light. If the person thus mourned was of conse- 
quence, it sometimes lasted a month: for an ordinary 
person or near relation, about a week. As soon as a 
person died, all the relations came to the house and sat 
down on the ground in silence, whilst the house resounded 
with the Toices of mourners and the sound of instruments 
hired for the occasion. It was considered the duty of 
the nearest relative to close the eyes of the corpse : some- 
times spices and costly drugs were burned around it. 
The form of conveying the. body to the grave does not 
appear; but we hear of numbers of people following with 
their clothes rent. They had no consecrated burying- 
ground ; each person of any consideration having their 
family sepulchre in an orchard or garden, or somewhere* 
on their own estates. They preferred to have them cut 
in the solid rock, and closed the mouth with a large stone, 
which was to be frequently whitened that it might be 
more observable. In respect to their dwellings, they 
were flat, low, and plain, and suited to the warmth of the 
climate. 

Their principal arts were war, husbandry, musick, and 
poetry. In war they used the same arms as were usual 
wilfa other nations, but it appears they fought mostly on 
/^ot, though their adversaries used abundance of horses 
and chariots. Agriculture was in much repute, and 
every man was expected to cultivate his own land, at 
least in the earlier part of their history. It was doubtless 
very productive, and their fruits, and herbs, and plants 
are always named among their riches. Trades and 
manufactures they had few or none till David or-SoIo* 
men's time, and then they seem to have beeif carried oil: 
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difibrently to what they were in other nations. Each 
family appears to have supplied its own wants in a great 
measure. As we have no paintings or statues by which 
to learo their dress, as of the Greeks and Romans, it is 
less certainly known. The beauty seems to have con- 
sisted in the brilliancy of colour and fineness of texture : 
the plainest and most common was white. Some cover- 
ing they wore on their heads and feet, but of what form 
or of what material is not known. The women wore a 
great many ornaments and jewels on their necks, arms, 
and feet. 

Poetry was the art in which the Hebrews excelled, 
surpassing, probably, every other nation. Monarchs, 
priests, and prophets, all composed in verse. The most 
beautiful parts of the-Old Testament, we know, are so 
written, though the metre and order of the verse is not 
now to be ascertained. Still its beauty remains, and is 
judged unequalled in any language. Of their musick we 
have none left by which to judge, but must suppose it 
bore some parallel with the poetry sung to it. They had 
stringed instruments and wind instruments, and their 
great fondness for musick appears on all occasions. 

The Hebrew language, as we now have it in the Scrip- 
tures, was the common tongue. The pronunciation is 
lost to us, but not so its beauty, power, and conciseness. 
They wrote always from right to left. The first writing 
they had, the Decalogue, we know was on stone, and the 
habit of writing on tables, perhaps of wood, continued in 
our Saviour's time. But they had also rolls, it is likely 
of skin. Of learning they had probably very little. We 
hear neither of schools nor colleges : their sons were bred 
to exercises of war or husbandry — their daughters to 
household occupations. There is mention, indeed, of 
the schools of the prophets, but these were evidently for 
the study only of their own sacred writings — iall other 
knowledge they seem to have despised. There was 
amongst them a set of people termed prophets, and sous, 
that is pupils or disciples, of the prophets. These lived 
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together separately from the people, in. mean houses of 
their own building ; their food was chiefly of herbs, except 
when the people sent them better fare ; their dress pliun 
and coarse, bound with a leathern girdle. They were 
regarded by some as madmen, but by others treated with 
reverence and atlention. Of their employment to do 
the errands of the Almighty we bear suflSciently in the 
holy writings. 

(To be continuedL) 



LETTERS TO A YOUNG LADY 

ON LEAVING SCHOOL. 



LETTER THE THIRD. 



I CLOSED my last with saying that there is but one patb 
of safety through a world whose resistless sorrows and 
seductive joys may prove alike inimical to your present 
and eternal welfare : and that safe path must surely be 
in the restitution of all you have and all you are to the 
only purpose for which you live at alt and are possessed 
of any thing. The purpose of your creation was, that 
you might serve your Maker, and by the improvement of 
your powers here, be made ready to abide with him eter- 
nally. That was bis purpose. Ours, indeed, has proved 
so different, that he has given our folly way, and the ori- 
ginal design of our creation is well nigh obliterated. But 
he has not changed his mind. Our happiness and safety 
are still but where they were, and will bear exact pro- 
portion to the nearness of our return to the path from 
which we have gone aside. 

. You ask me, and I expected the question, whether I 
mean that you are to give up every study that is not re- 
ligious, and relinquish every occupation and interest, 
however innocent, with which your duty to God has 
nothing to do. But, my love, are there any lawful 
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infierests and innocent pursuits with which your duty to 
God has not to do ? St. Paul did not think so— -for ho 
said, *' Whether I eat or drink, I do all fo the glory of 
God"-^yet eating and drinking are among the most com- 
mon and least.spidtual of our concerns ; for they are the 
enjoy nienta of. Uie brute as perfectly as they are ours. 
Our duties toward^ each other, too, you must remember, 
are our duties towards God, even to their minutest points, 
for it is he who requires them at our hands : and were it 
possible that every tie to society could be lawfully broken 
and ourselves, isolated from all existent beings, his claims 
would still pursue us even there, for all we owed to our* 
selves would be primarily a duty owed to Ood. If you 
have found any pursuit from which the thought of the 
Deity and of bis claims must necessarily and from its 
very nature be excluded, without knowing what it is, I 
think I may venture to say that it must be relinqubhed. 
But I understand your question to refer to the employ- 
ment of your time and talents in things that are certainly 
not necessary to a religious life, and cannot well be 
proved to be promotative of it : the mere flowers of ex- 
istence, which, however fpndly cultured, must die on the 
l$oil that prodiiced them. 

I am aware that the best and wisest have something 
differed in opinion on this subject : I can but offer you 
my own, with deference to those who can amend it. 
First, then, how came we by these talents and powers? 
Have they grown up since the fall, the offspring of our 
degradation, the inventions of iblqnity ? That is impos- 
sible. However the use of them may be our own^ the 
powers themselves must be of God, our Creator. And 
if they are so, why did he give them us ? Certainly not 
for our barm, neither without a purpose, for lie made not 
any thing in vain. And thep from analogy with his own 
glorious works — Has the Creator placed nothing about 
us that is not essential to our eternal welfare ? Has he 
taken no pains to sweeten the fruit and paint the flower, 
without which we could have lived and died as safely ? 

VOL. II. H 
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We could have gone to heaven as well» — to onr poor think- 
ing, perhaps, much better, — had man at first been placed 
in no such paradise of sweets. From this I conoliide» 
that so far from being a sin to cultivate any tideot we 
may possess, it is an absolute duty to do so, if we can, 
and to apply it to the best use we can find for it ; and that 
those young people, who on becoming earnest in religioD, 
lay aside all ornamental pursuits, are crossing the designs 
and despising the gifts of their Creator. 

I am aware it may be answered that such are not the 
employments of angels and of saints in heaven, whom we 
are preparing to join and desiring to resemble. But; 
alas ! we are yet neither angels nor saints in heaven, nor 
capable of resembling them^ There are many things 
proper and healthful, and even necessary to the child, 
that will not be continued when he attains to manhood, 
though that b the state for which he is preparing, and the 
ultimate object of his education. It is alleged to us 
again by some young persons that the puYsnance of the 
accomplishments of life is prejudicial to their minds, in 
that it draws ofi^ their thoughts from God, chills the fer- 
vour of their religion, and brings them in too close con- 
tact with the world. I believe this is more than they 
know: and if it is so, perhaps instead of precipitately re- 
linquishing them, they had better examine what it is in 
themselves that thus makes evil of what God made good, 
and see if by any means it may not be corrected. I say 
it is more than they knqw, because young people do not 
know what is good for them, in religion especially. They 
know what they like : and if their hearts be warm and 
their piety sincere, it is natural that they should like to 
throw aside all lesser concerns, and give themselves en- 
tirely to that which is very properly their first and dearest: 
having, with good reason, most enjoyment in religious 
reading, they may like to banish all other from their li- 
braries. But this is no proof that it is good for them. 
They know not the possible efiects of too much excita- 
tion, even in the right, or how incapable their feeble 
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minds may be of dwelling always on one subject, without 
risk of impairing what they mean to parify. In short, 
they know nothing at all but this plain fact, that whatever 
is their duty must be good for them. And so we come 
but where we were, to the question, whether it is our 
duty to make use of all the talents with which we are en* 
dowed, so far as our situation and circumstances may 
enable as, or to leave them as sinful, or at least con- 
temptible pursuits f We have given some reasons to 
suppose the former — and if it be yet asked us how can it 
possibly be our duty to God to pursue studies and occu- 
pations that refer to this world only ? — Perhaps, because 
it is sometimes better for our health to take a worthless 
draught of water, than a costly and exhilirating cup of 
wine. Perhaps, because it is incumbent on us to contri- 
bute all we can to the pleasantness of this brief world, by ^ 
wearing as much of ornament on our minds as may con- 
sist with more solid excellence ; or a part of the duty we 
owe each other, to be as amiable, agreeable, and enter- 
taining, as we can be without sinful compliance. And 
above all, that we may not lose that influence which 
talent and intellect always give over the minds of others, 
which may be used to the best of all purposes, the glory 
of God and their eternal welfare. 

And now, my love, since the renunciation of all mere 
earthly pursuits is not what I meant, perhaps you be^n 
to wonder what I did mean by the admonition with which 
I closed my last letter and began this. The most im- 
portant of things may be done Trom a wrong motive, and 
the most trifling from a right one. This was most especi^ 
ally what I meant; and also the giving to things their 
right places, making what is ornamental subordinate to 
what is useful, and what is useful for time, to what is use- 
ful for eternity : and the keeping always in view the end, 
and issue, and purport of the whole, the glory of God, 
and your soul's felicity. I may have occasion to explain 
myself better in speaking of the employment of your 
time. 
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MRS. LUCY HUTCHINSON. 
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' SIybn noif, bad Charles been wise, moderate, and 
sincere, he might have kept his throne. His enemies 
had quarrelled among themselves, and the one part; 
would willingly have joined with him to crash the othen 
They whose consciences would not allow them to remain 
in peace while the beautiful liturgy of our Church was 
imposed upon them, no sooner gtiined the ascendancy, 
than they issued a directory of worship of their own, con- 
demning all who would not conform to it to hatred and 
persecution uiider the name of Separatists. Adopting 
as their own the vices agsdnst which they had taken arms, 
they in turn became the persecutors of the pious. ** And 
now,'' says Mrs. Hutchinson, '* it grew to a sad wonder 
that the most zealous promoters of the cause were more 
spitefully carried against their own faithful armies, by 
whom God had perfected their victory over their ene- 
mies, than against the vanquished foe ; whose restitution 
they henceforth secretly endeavoured, by all the arts ot 
treacherous, dissembling policy: only that they might 
throw down those whom God had exalted in glory and 
power to resist their tyrannical impositions. At that 
time, and long after, they prevailed not ; till that pious 
people, too, began to admire themselves for what God 
had done by them ; and to set up themselves above their 
brethren, and then the Lord humbled them again beneath 
their conquered vassals." 

So speaks tbe pious historian of events in which she 
saw nothing but the will and power of God, and the pride 
and folly of men. She marks with equal eye the fall of 
friends and foes, and freely confesses the derelictions of 
her party from tbeir avowed principles. We cannot but 
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Remark the differeDt view taken of events by one whose 
piety refers ali things to the wiil of the Creator, and that 
of an ordinary historian, who treats them as casualties, or 
as solely dependent on the management of men, never as 
the strokes of retribative justice. 

Bat Charles was too weak to be ever honest. He 
never had courage to do openly what he thought right, 
and abide the consequences. The Presbyterians, in 
whose power he then was, desired to accommodate with 
him against the Independents, who had withdrawn from 
their counsels. Cromwell had not yet betrayed, proba- 
bly had not even conceived, his projects of aggrandize- 
ment. The king's dishonest policy lost bim this oppor- 
tunity of conciliation. Mrs. Hutchinson, in one brief 
sketch, paints his habitual character and conduct 

*' About August of that year, the king was brought to 
one of his stately palaces at Hampton Court, near Lon- 
don, and the army removed to quarters about the city, 
their head quarters being at Putney. The king, by rea- 
son of his daily converse with the officers, began to be 
trinkling with them, not only then but before, and had 
drawn in some of them to engage to corrupt others to fall 
in with him: but to speak truth of all, Cromwell at that 
time was so incorruptibly faithful to his trust, and to the 
people's interest, that he could not be drawn in to prac- 
tise even his usual and natural dissimulation on this 
occasion. His son-in-law, Ireton, who was as faithful as 
he, was not so fully of opinion, till he had tried it and 
found to the contrary, but that the king might have been 
managed to comply with the publick good of his people 
after he could no longer uphold his own violent will ; but 
upon some discourses with him, the king uttering these 
words to him, * I shall play my game as well as I can,' 
Ireton replied, ' If your majesty has a game to play, you 
must give us also liberty to play ours.' Col. Hntohin* 
son privately discoursing with Us cousin about the com- 
munications he had with the king* Ireton's expressions 
wore these, ' He gave us words, and we paid him in his 
h3 
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OWD coin, when we found he had no real intention to the 
peopIe*8 good, biit to prevail by our factions to regain by 
art what he had lost in fight.' The king lived at Hamp- 
ton Court, rather in the condition of a guarded and well- 
attended prince, than as a conquered and purchased cap- 
tive ; a1! his old servants had free recourse to him ; all 
sorts of people were admitted to come to kiss his hands, 
and do him obeisance as a sovereign. Ashburnham and 
Berkely, by the Parliament voted delinquents, came to 
him from beyond the seas, and others, by permission of 
the army, who had hoped they might be useful to incline 
him to wholesome counsels ; but he, on the other side, 
interpreting his freedom wherein he was permitted to live, 
not to the gentleness and reconcileableness of his Parlia- 
ment, who after all his injuries yet desired his restitution, 
so far as it might be without the ruin of the people of the 
land, but rather believing it to proceed from their appre- 
hension of their own declining and his re-advancing in the 
hearts of the people, mad^ use of this advantage to cor- 
rupt many of their officers to revolt from them and betray 
them ; which some time after they did, and paid the for- 
feiture with their lives. The Scotch lords and commis- 
sioners having free access to him, he drew that nation 
into the design of the second war, which furiously broke 
out the next summer, and was one of the highest provo- 
cations which, after the second victory, brought him to 
the scaffold." 

From this royal imprisonment Charles made his escape, 
but being again arrested in the Isle of Wight, proposals 
were once more sent to him thither from the Parliament, 
apparently not unreasonable, but he refused to sign them, 
and thus, a prisoner in the hands of his enemies, he 
closed the hope of accommodation, and remained at their 
' taercy: 

'^Meantime, Mrs. Hutchinson and her husband were 
vainly hoping to return again to their peaceful home and 
domestick enjoyments. ** The garrison of Nottingham 
being reduced. Colonel Hutchinson removed his family 
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back to his owu house at Owthorpe, bnt found that hav- 
ing stood uninhabited, and been robbed of every thing 
which the neighbouring garrisons of Shelford and Wiver- 
ton could carry from it, it was so ruinated that it could 
not be repaired to make a convenient habitation, without 
as much charge as would almost build another. By 
reason of the debt his publick employment had run him 
into, not being able to do this at present, while his arrears 
were unpaid, he made a bad shift with it for that year. 
At this time his distemper of rheumatism was very sore 
upon him, and he was so afflicted with pains in his head, 
whieb fell down also with violent torture upon all his 
joints, that he was not able to go for divers weeks out of 
his chamber ; and here we had a notable example of the 
victorious power of his soul over his body. One day, as 
he was in the saddest torture of this disease, certain horse 
came, somewhat insolently and injuriously, exacting 
quarter or monies in the town, whom he sent for, and 
telling them he would not suffer such wrong to be done 
to his tenants, they seeing him in so weak a condition, 
would not be persuaded to forbear violent and unjust 
actions, but told him his government was expired, and 
they no more under his command ; with which and other 
saucy language, being provoked to be heartily angry, he 
felt not that he was sick, but started out of his chair, and 
beat them out of the house and town, and returned again 
laughing at the wretched fellows and himself, wondering 
what was become of his pain, and thinking how strangely 
his feebleness was cured in a moment : but while he and 
those about him were in this amazement, it was not half 
an hour before, as his spirits cooled, that heat and vigour 
they IanI lent his members, retired again to their noble 
palace his heart; those efforts wherein they had violently 
employed his limbs, made them more weak than before, 
and his pain returned with such redoubled violence that 
we thought he would have died in this fit." We have 
transcribed this story, because it describes and very natu- 
rally explains one of those sudden cures^ by many super- 
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siitiously believed to be miraculonsy bnt id effect ascrib* 
able to a strong excitation of the mind prodaciog ex- 
traordinary effort. 

War was now again breaking out in the coontry. The 
Scots were marching an army into England on the king's 
behalf, while the Presbyterians and Independents were 
too much engaged in quarrel with each other, to mind 
the publick interest. Mrs. Hutchinson here again ex- 
plains the meaning of one of those terms we frequently 
meet with in our reading, without exactly perceiTiog the 
true meaning of them. 

'* At London things were in a very bad posture, the 
two factions of Presbytery and Independency being so 
engaged to suppress each other, that they both left off to 
regard the publick interest ; insomuch, that at that time a 
certain sort of publick-spirited men arose in the Parliament 
and the army, declaring against these factions and the 
grandees of both, and the partiality that was in these days 
practised, by which great men were privileged to do those 
things which meaner men were punished for, to the scan- 
dal of the house. Many got shelter in the house and 
army against their debts, by which others were defrauded 
and undone. The Lords, as if it were the chief interest 
of nobility to be licensed in vice, claimed many preroga- 
tives which set them out of the reach of common justice, 
which these good-hearted people would have commonly 
to belong to the poorest as well as the mighty; and 
for this as well as such other honest declarations, 
they were nicknamed Levellers. Indeed, as all virtues 
are mediums and have their extremes, there rose up 
after in that name, a people who endeavoured the 
levelling of all estates and qualities, which these so- 
ber Levellers were never guilty of desiring, but were 
men of just and sober principles, of honest and religious 
ends, and therefore hated by all the desiring and self- 
interested men of both factions. Colonel Hutchinson 
had a great intimacy with many of these, and so far as 
ihey acted according to the just, pious, and publick spirit 
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which they professed, owned them and protected them as 
far as he hiEid power. These were they who first began 
to discover the ambition of lientenant-Greneral Crom« 
well and his idolaters, and to suspect and dislike it. 
AbdUt this time he was sent down, after his victory in 
Wales, to encounter Hamilton in the north. When he 
went down, the chief of the Levellers following him out 
of town, to iske their leave of him, received such profes- 
sions from him of a spirit bent to pursue the same jiist 
and honest things that they desired, that they went away 
with great satisfectionj till they heard that a coachful of 
Presbyterian priests coming after them, went away no less 
pleased ; by which it was apparent he dissembled with 
one and the other, and by so doing lost his credit with 
both. 

** When he came to Nottingham, Colonel Hutchinson 
went to see him, whom he embraced with all the expres- 
sions of kindness, that one friend could make towards 
another, and then returning with him, pressed him to tell 
him what thoughts his friends, the Levellers, had of him. 
The Colonel, who was the freest man in the world from 
concealing troth from his friend, especially when it was 
required of him in love and plainness, not only told him 
what others thought of him, but what he himself con- 
ceived, and how much it would darken all his glories, if 
be should become a slave to his own ambition, and be 
guilty of what he gave the world just cause to suspect, 
and therefore begged of him to wear his heart in his face, 
and to scorn to delude his enemies, but to make use of 
his courage, to maintain what he believed just, against 
all great opposers. Cromwell made mighty professions 
of a sincere heart to him ; but it is certain that for this 
and such like plain dealing with him, he dreaded the 
Colonel, and made it his particular business to keep him 
pot of the amiy ; but the Colonel, never desiring com^ 
mand to serve himself, but his country, would not use that 
art he detested in others, to procure himself any advaq<> 
tage/' 
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We give thb extract as a striking portrait of that great 
dissembler, now beginning to form his ambitious projects* 
and to be suspected by more honest men. His successes 
with the army began to alarm the Presbyterian Parlia- 
ment, and they once more resolved to make terms with the 
king, and restore him to little less than the power against 
which they had been so violently contending, and to over- 
throw which they had deluged their ooi^ntry in blood. 
The treaty was made and confirmed by both houses of 
Parliament ; hot it proved the ruin of the unhappy mo^ 
narch, destined to be injured, alike by friends and foes. 
Mrs. Hutchinson says : ** By this violent proceeding of 
the Presbyterians they finished the destruction of him on 
whose restitution they were now so fiercely engaged ; for 
this gave heart to the vanquished cavaliers, and such 
courage to the captive king, that it hardened him and 
them to their ruin. On the other side, it so afirighted all 
the honest people, that it made them as violent in their 
zeal to pull down, as the others were in their madness to 
restore this kingly idol ; and the army who were princi- 
pally levelled and marked out for the sacrifice and peace* 
offering of this reconciliation, had some colour to pursue 
their late arrogant usurpations upon that authority which 
It was their duty rather to obey than to interrupt." 

It was thus that the selfishness of one party coming in 
contact with the selfishness of the other, all parties went 
into excesses equally criminal, and all eventually fell. 
But for the present the army was strongest. They chased 
from the house the Presbyterian members, and leaving 
none but the decided enemies of the king to debate in it, 
** the treaty with him was concluded to be dangerous to 
the realm and destructive to the better interest, and the 
trial of the king was determined. He was sent for io 
Westminster, and a commission given forth to a court of 
justice, whereof Bradshaw, sergeant at law, was president, 
^nd divers honourable persons of the parliament, city 
And army, nominated commissioners. Among them Col. 
Hutchinson was one, who very much against bis own will| 
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was put in ; but looking upon himself as called hereunto, 
dtnrst not refuse it, as holding himself obliged by the 
cdTemint of Grod and the publick trust reposed in him, 
although he was not ignorant of the danger he run, as 
the condition of things then was." 

How such a man as Colonel' Hutchinson throughout 
his life appeared, could fall into so great an error, and 
suppose the murder ot his sovereign a work required of 
him by God, we confess ourselves totally unable to ex- 
pliun. That he did it with a pious intention we believe — 
but we cannot think that the goodness of his intention, 
or the spirit of the times, or the influence of party, or 
any thing else that can be alleged, affords him the 
least excuse — ^that he knew the will of God no better is 
no plea — with the Bible in his hand he sorely might have 
learned it. That Mrs« Hutchinson speaks of the act and 
all the dangers and suffering it brought on him, as a 
sacrifice to religion and duty, we are less surprised — 
she was accustomed to form her judgment upon his, and 
it seems to have been impossible to her to think him 
wrong. However differently we hereafter find her speak* 
ing of it, we must content ourselves with considering the 
deed as one of those crimes which the best men, when 
abandoned by the counsels of Heaven for some presump- 
tion in themselves, are liable to commit, and all its after 
consequences to himself, as the just retribution of God 
for the wrong committed in his name. Having once 
remarked on this, we shall proceed with the narrative as 
Mrs. Hutchinson gives it. 

** In January, 1648, the court sat, the king was brought 
to his trial, and a charge drawn up against him for 
levying war against the pariiament and people of Eng- 
land, for betraying their publick trust reposed in him, 
and for being an implacable enemy to the commonwealth. 
But the king refused to plead, disowning the authority 
of the court, and after three days persisting in contempt 
thereof, he was sentenced to suffer death.'* 

(Tq 6e eontinMed,J 
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REFLECTIONS 
ON SELECT PASSAGES OF SCRIPTURE. 



But if a man walk in the nighty he stmnbleth ; because 

there is no light in Am.— -John xi, 10. 

Thb will of God is the light by which we ought to be 
guided. Nothing grievous can ever happen to us^ so 
long as we follow it. When we walk without this light, 
in the night of our own will, we cannot avoid either 
stumbling or going astray. Let thy will, O Lord, be 
always the lamp which may enlighten my steps, and the 
light which may direct me in thy ways. 

QUBSNBL. 

Then said Jesus to those Jews which believed on him^ if 
ye continue in my word then are ye my disciples in- 
deed. — John viii. 31. 

It is not then suflScient only to believe In Christy we 
must likewise continue in his word in order to be his dis-^ 
ciples indeed. To continue therein, is not to have only 
a transient taste of it, nor to love some of its truths, no^ 
to practice some one part of it, bat to persevere in the 
practice of them throughout the whole course of ou^ 
lives, and that upon a principle of love to God, and to 
make his law our joy and delight. Quesnbl. 

O satisfy us early with thy mercy , that toe may he glad 
and rejoice all our days. — PsALM xc. 14. 

Is the one thing at all necessary to the other? C^u 
we not be glad and rejoice without any satisfaction from 
God's mercy ? The Psalmist thought not. The spirit 
that dictated these words, did not account that a being 
under sentence of God^s wrath, suffering all the miseries 
and exposed to all the punishment of sin, could taste of 
joy and gladness till there was some interference of mercy 
on his behalf: there seemed to him no prospect of a happy . 

4" 
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fife, bat in an early acquaintance with God's mercy. 
£ttfaer he was mistaken then, or we are, for some of as 
esteem that we can be happy without it, at least in the 
fuU flow of youth, and health, and spirits.. All thoughts 
of seriotisneiss but interfere; they are annataral and 
almost inconsistent with a glad and joyful life. God 
and his mercy may be at least dispensed with till age, 
sickness, or misfortune, overclouds our mirth. If this be 
the tfaoaghi of our hearts there is an important point at 
issae between oarseWes and the word of God : and if 
the hour be yet early with as, it is of conseqqence that 
we determine it aright ; for on it may depend the joy and 
gla'dness of the whole life that is before as. 

Bk99 the Lord, O my soul, and forget not all his bene- 
ji^^.-^PSALM ciii. 2. 

What passes in the secrets of the soul, He only knows 
who reads it. It Ik between ourselves and God, But if we 
may jtrdge from the language of men, there is much need 
of this esihortatioD. The benefits conferred on us by God, 
seem to be the 6n]y things we cannot remember. If 
JidfroW have befallen us, we do not fail to recall it. The 
trials, and the'cares, and the dangers, the disappointments, 
the sufFerings of our lives — O ! we hear enough of all 
these. They are the very pith of our discourse : no one 
forgets to complain. But how seldom is the word of 
gratitude so much as whispered amongst us. Who tells 
of the benefits the Lord has conferred on us? Who re- 
calls the days that are passed, to search out the blessings 
enjoyed in them — unless indeed it be to complain that 
they are gone ? No ; our gratitude keeps no reckoning. 
On such a day some cruel loss befell me — in such a year 
1 suffered some great misfortune — so many hours I 
passed in pain and sickness. All this we remember well. 
But so many years I enjoyed my body's health — so many 
blessings were once allowed me to possess-^so many 
sins I have committed and have been pardoned — so much 
evil I have deserved and have escaped it — so much good 

♦ VOL. II. I 
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I have not deserved and have enjoyed. — It seems we 
keep no accoant of these things. Can it be that we for- 
get them ! 

These things hast thou done and I kept silence ; thou 
thoughtest I was altogether such a one as thyself. 
— Psalm 1. 21. 

It is surprising and it is aMrfal to mark the hardening 
effect of God's forbearance on the thoughtless and the 
wicked. That forbearance and long-suffering, which, if 
any thing could, might surely shame our perverseness 
and indifference — that suspense of justice that seems un- 
willing to pass sentence, loitering as it were over our 
heads, from day to day, prepared and yet unwilling to 
descend. This delay does seem but to encourage many 
in their careless course. They have done so all their 
lives, others have done the same before them, and no 
harm has come of it. They are happy, they are pros- 
pered — what need to change their course ? Providence 
has set no mark of disapprobation on their ways, since it 
has shed only blessings on their heads. God has kept 
silence at their doings ; he must needs be oi the same 
mind as they. O rather say, that unlike yourselves, who 
take instant vengeance on those that wrong you, who 
hastily withdraw your favours from those that are ungate- 
ful to yon, who cease your counsels to those that refuse 
to listen ; say that his forbearance out-meets your ut- 
most provocation ; that you cannot weary him with your 
folly, or exhaust his patience with your falseness. Saj 
that he is waiting to receive you while you are delibera*' 
ting whether it is worth while to go to him, that he is yet 
knocking at your door, whilst you are too busy to open 
it. O say that in mercy he continues all bis blessings in 
your hands and keeps silence while you misuse them : 
and be amazed and confounded and abashed at the dif- 
ference that is between him and thee» 
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THE LISTENER.— No. VIII. 

I DO not desire to make great things of small, or to 
magoify into vices the little discrepancies of character, 
that so incessantly blemish the moral prospect around us. 
Vice is ode thing, folly is another. In their importance 
no comparison can be made. Against vice, in its fairest 
and most delusive form, we hope we shall be found ever 
to protest, whatever sanction custom, or fashion, or 
opinion, may have given it. But there are some things 
which are not vices, which cannot be called morally wrong, 
and which yet need to be reported of as follies, where the 
whisper of admonition may be timely heard. Next to 
being good, it is desirable to be agreeable — next to being 
virtuous, it is essential to be wise. When we have 
weeded our garden, we trim and prune our flowers to 
make them bloom the fairer. So if in my silent wanderings 
througli a noisy world, I make report of some things I 
have listed that to my readers seem not to bear the cha- 
racter of wrongs, I beg it be not believed I thought them 
such, or listened to them with feelings nothing less pain« 
fut than to some other things by which man is injured and 
the Deity ofiended. But we are not content to mix lip 
the bitter wormwood in our dishes, because it is not the 
poisonous nightshade. Must we encourage a folly because 
it is not a vice, and torment each other and ourselves 
because it does injury to no one? Of the extent of the 
folly, I leave the wise to judge; of the grievousness of 
the torment, I presume to judge myself, having duly and 
amply proved it, as I trust to make it appear. 

It was my misfortune once to visit a family of people 
very excellent and very amiable, and for aught I desire 
to advance to the contrary, very wise in things of mo- 
ment. Besides the mother, there were several young 
people of different ages, reaching from infancy almost to 
womanhood, all happy, all compliant, and all obliging — 
except when they happened to be assailed with what 
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they were pleased to call fear — but as fear has always 
respect to dangler, fancied, real, or possible, I should 
prefer to find some other name for it, because I can 
prove that it existed where danger was not possible ior 
even by themselves apprehended. What influepce these 
attacks had upon their own happiness it is hard to judge, 
because some people find their enjoyment in the mi^erie^ 
they create for themselves — but they made woful inroads 
on the ^njoyments of others ; and for copnpliaoce* ftood- 
humour, and good-breeding, poor chance, indeedj .had 
they to. stand against the influence of these vehement 
emotions; 

Though the hour was late, I had scarcely lajd myself 
down to rest on the night of my arrival^ ere I was ro^Sj^d 
by . the buzzing of voices and the sound of 8pft>' stolen 
footsteps in the adjoining gallery. The young ladies. b94 
been disturbed by extraordinary sounds, or such at least 
as would have been extraordinary, had not tkd hearing of 
them recurred every other n^ht. One was afraid to go 
to bed, and another was afraid to get: np-^qne could not 
come into her room, and another could not came out of 
it. Some thought they heard, and others were jsure they 
heard, but nobody knew what. Nor was it easy to per^ 
ceive the purport and end of the commotion — for no one 
made any attempt to ascertain the real ground of alarm'} 
likely because they knew not where to look for it— *or 
more likely because they were too much used to thek^ 
own fi^ars to expect to find any ground for them at all. 
And so after much listening, and starting, and whisptdr^ 
mgt they were pleased at last to go to rest, and gene* 
rously allowed me. to do the same. 

I ventured in the morning to suggest that the indul- 
gence of unreasonable fears was not the concomitant of 
a strong ^rnind, and did in itself much tend to weak^aitc 
that in the presence of real danger it unfits iis for exer^ 
tioai.and in the absence q(ii, costs us as much sufiWing 
as might the evil itself. I was answered by stories mani- 
fold and various of things that had been and things that 
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might be, and the absolate certainty they still retained of 
having heard noises, though not one in their morning 
'senses really supposed there had been any thing to make 
the noise. 

Willing to close a conversation I thought so little im- 
proving, 1 proposed to two of the younger girls to walk 
with rae in the grounds. It was agreed to with pleasure ; 
they were polite, cheerful, and obliging, till we had 
walked — mast I own not more than some few hundred 
yards — when a smalt frog jumped out from the grass be- 
fore us and passed to the side of the path. A scream 
that might have startled even the insensible frog, broke 
from one of the young ladies, and they both protested 
they would go no farther on that path. It was in vain I 
represented to them that a frog is the most harmless of 
living things, having neither bite nor sting with which to 
wound ; and that, moreover, whether it were harmless or 
harmful, it had taken itself willingly away from us. They 
replied only that it was a hideous, shocking creature, 
and frightened them to death. Equally in vain I urged 
my wish to reach the place to which that path would lead 
us — my wishes had no weight against their fears — they 
would not go, and excused themselves with saying they 
were dreadfully afraid of live things* We turned aside 
and took another path. But alas! not far had we pur- 
sued it, when I saw upon the green turf where it had un- 
timely fallen, a sweet little bird already dead and cold, 
its pretty eye unclosed, and not a feather ruffled. I 
picked it up to admire it, when suddenly both my com- 
panions let go my arm and stepped some paces back, 
protesting londly that they were dreadfully afraid of dead 
things, and should never like to walk that path again. 
Methought their path of life would scarce be easy, to 
whom the living and the dead were thus alike terrific. 

We now pursued our walk, but soon ip' utter hopeless- 
ness, on my part, of any thing like comfort or enjoy* 
ment. If we were to cross a meadow there was a cow, 
or at least a horse in it— ^whichever way we turned my 

I 3 
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isompanioDs saw a man, or a dog — and when there wa9 
neither man nor dog, nor any thing else, alive or dead, 
(he way was so lonely they were afraid to go forward. 
They could not sit in the shade, lest the inhabitants of the 
bushes should descend on their heads — they could not sit 
in the sun, lest the winged insects should settle on their 
clothes. If I presented them with a flower, they let it 
fall, because they mistook the green leaffor a caterpillar. 
I wished them most heartily at home, and made what 
haste I might to rid myself of such troublesome com-* 
panions. 

But scarcely had we reached the house, when, for the 
furtherance of my day's amusement^ a drive was pro- 
posed to view some neighbouring ruins. It will be be* 
lieved I was something comforted to find my walking 
companions were to be exchanged for some a little older, 
to whom I hoped the live things and dead things might 
be less alarming. But, alas ! we now had not need of 
either. When the carriage went up hill, they were 
afraid it would run back ; when it went down hill, they 
were afraid it would run forward. If the horses went 
slowly, they were sure they would never go on ; if they 
went fast they were sure they would never stop. The 
drive was romantic and beautiful in the extreme, but 
the ladies saw nothing save the ruts in the road. I at- 
tempted conversation, but was interrupted by a scream 
every time the carriage lost its exact perpendicular. 
And at last, when the ebullition of their fears could be 
forbonie no. longer, they insisted on stopping the car* 
riage to enquire if the road was not very bad, and if it 
was safe to go forward. The former was too obvious to 
need the asking, the latter they were determined not to 
believe. Wlien the carriage could not stop, they in- 
sisted upon getting out tp walk ; and then, having made 
the driver go slower and slower, till the fleet hours of 
day were well nigh spent, they discovered that they 
shoiild surely be benighted ere their return, and of course 
be murdered, over and above having their necks broken 
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by the bftdDess of the road. These ^ere certainly no 
pleasing anticipations ; and if I did not partake the ima- 
ginary ills, I was sufficiently tired of the real ones, not tp 
oppose their returning without the accomplishment of 
oor purpose, and listened ail dinner time to assertioniiy 
proved and explained, of the absolute impossibility of 
reaching the place to which we had set out. 

All dinner time, did I say ? It might have been so, 
had not an unhappy wasp presented itself with the sweet^ 
of the second course. There was other company beside 
myself at table, but that could not signify when a wasp 
was in the case. The servants were all put in requisi- 
sition with tongs, poker, and shovel ; the children started 
and jumped, and overset every thing in their way ; and 
the dinner remained to cool till the murder of the foe 
almost restored peace to the society — but not quite — 
for one was still sure it would crawl. Having a little 
girl next me, of whose good sense I had on some occa- 
sions formed a favourable opinion, 1 ventured to ask her 
why she was so much afraid of a wasp. She replied, as 
I expected, because it might sting her. I asked her if 
9he had ever been stung by one. She assured me she 
had, in endeavouring to drive it from the table, whence, 
had she left it alone, it would probably have gone of it- 
self quite harmlessly : I asked her of the pain, and how 
long it lasted, and whether it was difficult to bear. Her 
answer implied, that though the pain was acute it was 
short, and that the remainder of my question seemed to 
her ridiculous. I then submitted it to her candour, 
whether in the worst issue of the case, which, considering 
the numbier of wasps that fly, and the number of people 
who will not let them fly in peace, occurs but seldom, the 
quantity of pain was really equal to the quantity of fear 
she had betrayed, and whether, in the certain anticipation 
of just so much pain by any other cause, she should have 
felt any fear at all? She confessed that she should not; 
because, as she sensibly remarked, a slight and temporiary 
inconvenience from bodily pain, was not worth a com- 
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plaint, much less an anticipatory fear. But all this did 
not seem to her a reason why she should not scream at 
the sight of a wasp. Nor indeed was it, as she gave me 
occasion to learn ere the lapse of many hours — for the 
entrance of a moth, that never yet in the memory of man 
Was known to sting, created to the full as much comitio* 
tion later in the evening: so much, indeed, that most of 
the party retreated out of the room in the midst of oar 
musical festivities, and left me to play to myself. 

Full well I know that ladies who have grown up in 
the indulgence of such fears, and have come at last to 
persuade themselves there is a degree of delicacy and 
refinement in them, must go on to the end under the 
penalty due to their folly : that of tormenting themselves, 
and annoying others. But as my whispers are for the 
ears of those with whom nothing is yet too late, I would 
fain represent to them the absolute inconsistency of such 
fears with good sense and a rational mind. All extrava- 
gance is folly — because sound sense mainly consists in 
giving to things their due degree of importance, and 
proportioning the sentiment to the occasion that calls it 
forth. Fear, therefore, beyond the occasion, must be 
folly, even when some degree of danger exists : and 
though as a passion inherent in our nature, we cannot 
but be subject to it, we believe it will generally be found 
greater or less in proportion as the mind is strong or 
weak. The unreasonable indulgence of fear, we speak 
now of that fear which has a real object and occasion, is 
surely not consistent with the calm and humble trust we 
profess to repose in a superintending Providence, with- 
out whose knowledge harm cannot by any means befall 
us. If it be urged that we ought to foresee and provide 
against danger, that is true — but fear, so far from acce- 
lerating this provident care, usually unfits us for using 
the means we have of avoiding or resisting evil : the 
courageous will escape, where the timid must inevitably 
sufi^er. But that sort of fear, if for want of another term, 
we so must call it, which is our present subject of repre- 
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heoMon, has pothiog whatever to do with diH]ger«--calt it 
timidity, seasibUity, or whatever we nlay* it is nothings 
bot weakness and foUy* and yre may depend upon it, that 
b^og purely selfish, it is always qbpleasing. It is Gonsti« 
tutional in some minds, no dbubt, more than in others-— 
bat if we have a constitutional weakniess of frame, we use 
all means to oyer^me it^ and dften wilk. success* Then 
why not so with this our mental weakness ? Bat, in fact» 
jpnuch more depends on habit and education than on na*** 
turew Soipe^ildreaiare.absolately tiloght iU and others 
are foolishly hataoiired' in it^. till it is bo longer in their 
owii power, or in the power of any One to subdue, it. I 
am, certainly jntelined to make an exception in those very 
ei^tiraordinary and w;ooderful cases pf natural antipathy* 
of which the existence is too certain to be disputed, anid 
too.insci:utable to be. understood; where a» instinctive 
horror of some one particular thing gives such a keen 
perceptioo of its presence as nothing can baffle or decetv^i 
This, perhajw, it may be impossible to. eonqoer. But 
this bears no analogy whatever to the multifarious fears^ 
and horrors, and dislikes of which we have been speaking, 
by which reason and good sense are offended, selfishness 
much fostered and indulged, and the feelings and con- 
venience of others generally sacrificed to our own. 

Addressing myself exclusively to my younger friends, 
I would induce them to consider that most of those 
living things for which they have conceived a horror, are 
in themselves beautiful, and should be objects of our ad- 
miVlilibll. I believe there is not in the whole creation a 
thing 'that can properly be termed disgusting. It may 
be troublesome and annoying, if it obtrudes itself where 
comfort and cleanliness forbid its entrance, and may 
justly be removed, or, if necessary, destroyed. Bat in 
themselves, both reptiles and insects are most curiously 
and exquisitely wrought, and inistead of shrinking from 
them with ^eDseless horror, we may accustom ourselves 
tp look at them with sensations of extreme pleasure, as 
the ^otkft of Him whose wisdom and power they mani- 
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fest, and of whose bounty they partake, in the enjoyment 
of the existence he has bestowed on them. It is to some 
persons, and might be to all, if they would cultivate ^e 
feeling, a source of infinite delight to watch the swarms 
of insects that people the whole creation in the mid-day 
of a summer sun. There are those who receive as much 
pleasure from the insect that settles on their finger, as 
from the wild-flower that blossoms under their feet. 
This complacent feeling in the contemplation of nature^s 
living works, and that of persons who shrink from them 
with' disgust, are merely habits of mind : the one may just 
as well be cultivated as the other. 

In respect to the fear of accidents and injuries from 
our fellow-creatures, I believe the best cure for it is an 
abiding sense of the ever-present Providence of Grod; 
and if we are constitutionally timid, we cannot better 
subdue it than by cultivating this consciousness of the 
Divine Protection, in such a manner that it may recur to 
otir minds on the first movement of alarm ; in short so as 
to become influential on our habits and sensations, and 
make a part of all our thoughts and feelings. 
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LECTURE THE EIGHTH. 



Lead us not into temptation^ hut deliver us from evil. 

If man can have pardon for his sin as soon as it is 
committed — if he may go every night and every morning 
to bis Father's throne, and in a few brief words demand, 
and from his priceless mercy receive excuse for all that 
he has done amiss that day — wiping out, as it were, with 
a sponge the debt that is against him, what needs he to 
trouble himself more for the amount ? Greater or less 
he can be forgiven — and having pardon, has he not 
enough ? No — it is not enough — and he who thinks it 
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80 is waoting yet of that. We have no promise that oor 
rin is pardoned whilst it is not hated ; and when it is 
hated, a simple pardon is not sufficient. It is this, the 
great, the vital difference, between the hired servant and 
the; adopted child — between those who serve from love 
and those who serve from necessity. All have trans- 
greased, and a mighty debt is registered against them. 
They unite in the prayer for pardon, and as far as the 
careless servant perceives how much the reckoning is 
against him, he too would be well pleased that it were 
cancelled. He keeps no reckoning for himself; but 
hearing that his Lord in heaven keeps one, the talo of 
pardoning mercy and redeeming love comes not unaccept- 
able to him. WhM or how much his sins are, he knows 
not, nor too much cares— but he has been taught to say 
he is a sinner; and as pardon may be had, he thinks, for 
asking, he had better at a venture ask, and then he is se- 
cure. The account may run on ; and if there should 
prove any deficiency in the end, he can plead his Saviours 
merits and the promised pardon. To such a one, if he 
really felt his debt, which he does not, and really believed, 
it would be remitted to his prayers ; the former petitions 
would be quite sufficient — he need not go on to this. 

Far other is the feeling of the child. His sin is par- 
doned, indeed, and he believes it so ; the terror, there- 
fore, of the punishment is passed : but this is not suffi- 
cient. Sin is his abhorrence and his shame. It is the sin 
itself, more than its consequence, he fears : and he has 
reason — for it mars his earthly happiness, offends the 
Father he adores, and attaints the holiness to which hid 
soul aspires. Experienced in its bitterness, he loathes 
it— he will not swallow down the nauseous draught, con- 
tent that some after antidote can save him from its poison. 
To him, therefore, it is not enough that in his daily prayer 
he asks forgiveness for his daily debt : he desires more— 
the fearful amount lies heavy on his heart ; the shame of 
hb dishonesty overclouds his brow. The more he is for- 
given, the more he loves, and the more he loves the 
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greater is his shame* This is no mdrd bat xsomaion sense 
and reason. For if w« love oneon eaith» tod ceoeivo ma* 
merited benefits from him» our desire ;to please him but 
grows upon our love»oor fear to offend beats pffopordon 
to our.gratitude; there is notbiiqp sd-n^arioor hearts as 
to put off ^nd avoid what is disg«sttDg to him. if it be 
not so with us towards -our 6od» of tUs jrc may be^wHre, 
that however wo venture to address him as a Father, there 
wants in us yet the spirit of a ohildi ^and -he. who" cares 
nothing for io-raorro^ls sin^ has. small xeasoirttd believe 
he is pardoned for to-day's. . i • ; ^ . . - • i 

Dictating stiU his priiyer to those who are his children^ 
and therefore dread "Bft the worst evil: of T^ieiri lives the 
sin that he abhors, our God oononands us when we have 
asked p^don for the^istns we(mottni» batcanno more re- 
call, to think of those ii^ which we still ace prone 4o fall, 
and dread aa the burned infant dreads the fire; *^< Lead os 
not into temptation :'' that is, let nothing befall us, let 
notmng be granted us, which may be to us a cause of 
transgression, a temptation into sin. Our ignorance ill 
can measure the extent and purport of this request. 
Most of the events iid4 circumstances of our lives are out 
of our power. The ^persons, and thingSy-amVjplaces, with 
which we are to beieoiiveraant, are for the most part de- 
termined by circunialaaee ; and even where we /seem to 
choose, because wea^e allowed to effect our purposes, 
we must be well aware that Providence might, if it 
pleased, have thwarted our intentions. All theevents 
of our life being therefore in the hands of Ood, he only 
can avert what would prove an incitement, or a tempting 
opportunity to do wrong. 

But what things are they ? Alas ! not seldom the things 
the best and dearest, and the most desired. For so 
are our hearts perverted, so are our bosoms prepense to 
evil, that of the sweetest aliments of nature, we mix our- 
selves the poison that destroys us. There is not a gift of 
Providence, however excellent in itself, but may prove 
an incentive to sin. to our idolatrous hearts. Would we 
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rather part from the blessing than commit the sin ? Per* 
haps not, for our happiness is vested in it« Bat then 
vluit meant our prayer? 

We have all onr schemes, and plans, and purposes of 
life, and we sil dream some dream of happiness to be en- 
joyed when certain ends are gained, and certain objects 
attained. And with submission, dus is good — for we need 
a stimulus to action, and desire itself seems to be almost 
essential to our welfare. But if in the accomplishment 
of this bright dream, our Father foresees much danger 
to us — ^a happiness, perhaps, that will bind us too strongly 
to the earth ; a possession that will come between us and 
him ; a situation that will shake our faith or cool our love, 
or engpross too much of our attention — ^What should we 
desire but that he forbid it us ? Whether we do so de- 
sire or not, will depend exactly on the importance we 
attach to the commission of wrong. If we think sin a 
small matter, and, like the hired servant, care not £dt it 
so w6 escape its punishment, and think not much of tnat, 
we shall prefer undoubtedly to have the object of dlKre, 
and take all the risk of the temptation. But if indeed we 
shrink from sin as the most baneful poison— if it be more 
abhorrent to us than pain and sorrow, and all that we 
can suffer upon earth — ^if we would part from all we love, 
rather than offend the Being whom we love far more than 
all, then indeed these words of our prayer will have a 
meaning — for we shall in very troth desire to be debarred 
from that which will lead us to temptation ; even though 
it be the path our deceived fancy has strewed with 
sweetest flowers, the vision of our youth, the consumma- 
tion of our wisdom's scheme, the expected comfort of 
our growing years. 

And now is it true, as our words import, that we de- 
sire to be kept from temptation ? Or is it rather that 
which of all that behoves us, gives us the least concern i 
Is there an anxious fearfulness attends the repetition of 
the prayer, or is it a matter of indifference whether it be 
heard or not? Nay — indifference it cannot be ; for if sin 
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be notour dread, we would rather thai the petition were 
not hoard, since we desire to take oar way, whatever sin 
it lead us to. Are we honest then ? Let onr lives give 
the answer, if we cannot. 

If pne sboiiid^sonie to ns with an earnert entreaty ,for 
something t|iat he said he needed, and we should direct 
him where to &od it ; when we saw Ino^ pursuing the path 
towards it, turning not. aside sFnd leit^ring not till be 
reached it, we should my be < meant wbat he said; and 
wai^ted what be asked. But if when we bud pieh the 
directions and marked out to biai die way', we saw him 
take the direct opposite> or occbpy-faimself with other 
mattjBrs, what could we say but that he was an impostor, 
and but mocked ua, not caring at all to find what he en- 
quired for 90 earnefftly ? And shall we not be judged 
even as we judge? Surely our faeavenly^ Father marks 
us, whether while we affect to dread temptation, and 
daUy besiege his throne to be by all means kept frotn it, 
we take any jl^onest pains to avoid k. Doe$ he see, when 
wi^phis eye of scrutiny he looks into the secrets of our 
hearts, and reads there what none beside bkn know, our 
motives, purpo^s, and decisions — when he mark$ our 
minds suspended between different modes of conduct, 
weighing a^U the various motives thatiucUne us to^one o|r 
to the other— doubtibg, hesitating,iincertaiif bow to act — 
Does he see that the fefar of being tempted into wrong 
makes an important' part of the calculation ? Does he 
see that where the danger is certain, ^either interest, nor 
pleasure, nor reputation, nor any thing can bear down 
the scale against it; and where it is only doubtful, it is 
still sufficient tp turn the balance between things in- 
different? 

We may perhaps persuade ourselves, that as we can- 
not tell what course of conduct or situation in life most 
exposes us to temptation, we had better not interfere, 
but content ourselves with the prayer tbiat puta it in the 
hands of God to keep us from it. In many cases this is 
so ; and we are happy indeed in being permitted to leave 
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man; other cases, we kao w ar great deid belter than wd likd 
to koow^ and clos^ our eyes because weate ^etermhied no^ 
to perceive yet more. We know in what place the linreA 
of passion .was a^rakened in our bosoms.; whereby ex- 
cite^ nanityroar cheeks were floshed^ or /by restless 
jealoosly iwere paled. We cpttld^iemettber if we w^nld» 
on'whaitroecasion the noholyjestescaped na^ thewbrdof 
fabehoed.stoje.froni our lips# the frown^of malevoteace 
from onr eye. We know how we were oceapjed when 
the thpn^t,of.f3^d!s presence^ was acta pleasant thought, 
and/lro-put.it away from us^ We knew who were onr 
coinpuion^ when we blushed for- our religion, laughed at 
the mqek&Tf of things most saci'ed^, aaid sought the ap^ 
proihatkA df men in preferefioe to that of God; We can 
aaaall^ no doubt, the cireum^ianQeit under which we fe>^ 
tired unfit to meet our Father in secret prayer^ and when 
We:cfuae there, fopnd our thoaghts top much ^iss^aled 
to Jba. recalled to devotion^ Jf we do not, it is Hot be^ 
cassf Ike occasions- were not sufficiently distingtikh||blei 
but bicanse we did not care «bout it If it had been 
any other sort of evil that befell us at such timed, we 
should neaoamber both it and the occasion of it: ^hd Inre 
only fqcget thi^'hecausewe felt it no «vik If our fbod 
disagrees with tts>v^^ease to eatil— 4f the akr does not 
snitvoinr constittitiion, we remove to some other plaoe^f 
onr habits, -eoa^pailionit, or puvsints lead- us into templtt^ 
tioD, excite J bar paissions, dissipate ^ur minds, draw off 
onr thoi^hts froi^ God, we ga on to^ practise them jiiM 
Hxeaime^,: The reason isplain. - 8ickn€ss4s'a»evil- nad 
pain. is antevil«-*bii| sin is no evil atall, inourestimiMOtt^ 
except that eternal miseiy ii tacked to the endof it''^^4Att 
thatMfe can forget for the present) and be- excused ^^br 
hereafien 

What may be hereafter we* presume not to say-^-%ut 
this we say, that for the present you play almost dange- 
rous game ; you brave year iFathep even tnypur praycM, 
and aet hia omniBcience at defiance : you preteofd to = be 
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desire to feel it. It is not tnie that we desire to be kepf 
from temptation, and as far as haman eye can scan, it is 
not reasonable to expect we shall be delivered from the 
evil. 
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GLASS 6. — PBNTANDRIA. 

Our example Plate 7, is of an elegant shrub found 
only, we believe, on the sea-coast, and that not generally, 
but confined to peculiar spots. Cultivated, we may see 
it covering the fronts of houses, and growing to a laige 
size in shubberies. Oor wild specimen was gathered 
on the East Cliff at Hastings. The flower is a long, 
slender spike of very pale pink blossoms — examining one, 
we find it to contain five Stamens and three Pistils, from 
which we place it in the fifth Class, third Order, Pen- 
tandria Trigynia. The Calix is divided into five, and it 
has five petals, the capsnles have one cell, and the seeds 
are hairy. The stems are slender, nodding, red and 
glossy, and they are clothed with scales. The leaves are 
extremely small, beautifully covering the slender branches, 
so as to give to the whole a very light and feathery appear- 
ance. The Stamens are of rather a deeper pink than the 
Petals, and nothing can surpass the lightness and ene- 
gance of the plant altogether. From this description we 
cannot doubt it to be the Tamarix, of which there is bat 
one native species, Gallica, common name French Ta- 
marisk. 

We proceed with the description of our fifth Botani- 
cal Class, Pentandria, recommencing with the second- 
Order, Digynia. A lai^e and difficult race contained in 
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thb order are the Umbelliferous plants. These are plants 
of which the stem bears a great number of small flower- 
stalks proceeding firom one point, and those again dividing 
into many mote, bearing each one its flower, their sum- 
mits forming a level, convex^ concave, sometimes almost 
a globular surface of flowers, like the Hemlock and Pars- 
ley. These plants, though very abundant in our hedges, 
are not attractive, and present considerable difficulties in 
the examination. It is, indeed, scarcely possible to dis- 
tinguish the Genera without having the seeds ; therefore 
if we wish to examine a flower of this description, we 
most observe to gather a specimen that is in seed, as 
well as one in flower* They have mostly two seeds in each 
flower. Plants of this description growing in moist places 
are usually very poisonous, while those that inhabit dry 
aitnations are not so. Many of them are cultivated in 
our gardens and found extremely useful. Of these 

Daucns, Carrot, is well known to us. Like most other 
Umbelliferous plants, it has an Involucrum, that is, a 
circle of leaves where the flower-stalks divide. Of its 
use when cultivated we are informed. The root of its 
wild species is always of a pale yellow, and the flower 
mostly white. 

Pastinipa, Parsnip, is also frequent at our tables. 
The flowers are yellow. The root, beside being eaten, 
as a vegetable, is in the north of Ireland sometimes 
brewed with hops into a sort of beer. 

Carum, Carraway, is also a native plant. We are too 
well acquainted with the seeds, to have any difficulty in 
distinguishing the plant if we find it. 

Apium^ .Celery, though so favourite a vegetable when 
cultivated, is in its wild state strong and unpleasant, 
sometimes noxious, if grown in damp places. 

Eryng^um, Eringo, has the flowers in ahead, of a pale 
blue. The roots are sold in our shops candied. 

Hydrocotyle, Marsh Pennywort, is a creeping plant, 
of which the Umbel is formed of no more than five pale 
flo wers. 
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Sanicala, Saoicle, is about half ft yard high, witli -a 
crowded bead of white flowers, flie seed with beol^ed 
prickles. 

BupleariHn, Thbroughwax, is a ooinmon |]llaiit of the 
Umbelliferous kind, with yellowish flowers. ^ 

Tordytitim, Hart-wort, though frequently fovnd wild, 
has been thought by some to be not a nati«e, 
out of our gardens. . >. . . 

Caucaliis, Hen's-foot, has many species, not mtich 
tingnisked, with prickly seeds. * 

Buniam, Earth-nut or Pig-nut, is a very tall plant 
with large white umbels^ The root is much like a ehes* 
nut, and often dug for by children on that account.' 

Conium, Hemlock^ is a strong pdison, but considered 
a good medicine in some diseases. The flowers are white, 
outer petals the largest; leaves much cut, and stem spot- 
ted with brown, 

Selinum, Marsh Milkweed, is a veVy large pliint, con^ 
taining throughout a milky juice* 71^e leajt is 4iand- 
souiely cut, sometiipes a foot au4 & half long, andas much 
in breadth, of a very fine green. 

Atbamanta, Spignel. This plant is not common, tall, 
and but little branched, with white flowersu 

Pencedanum, iSalphur-wort, has large umbels of 
yellow flowers, the root smelling strong of sulphur/ 

Crithnum, Samphire, y^e probably know as a pickle: 
It grows generally on the cliffs near the shore. ' The 
leaves are small and fleshy, stems not upright. The 
umbels are hemispherical, small and crowded, white Or 
yellowish. 

Heracleum, Cow Parsnip, is a large and common plapt, 
particularly distinguished by a kind of bag spreading out 
at the base of the leaves, .at first sheathing the fruit stalks 
and flowers. The stalks are in some countries eatetr; in 
othera made into a liquor ; attempts have been made to 
extract sugar from them, but they yield only a very sDnall 
quantity. 



jLigagtieam, Lovago^ is also a large plant with the 
leaves very much cut, and glossy underneath. 

Angelica, Angelica/bas a thick, uprig&t, holloir stem, 
five feet high, and g^olnibir umbels. It is cultivated, and 
sold as a sweet-meat by confectioners. 

Slum, Skerret or Water Parsnips has some species 
eqaally large, others creeping, bearing white flowers. 

Sison, Horewort or Stonewort, is for the most part a 
small plant with fine leaves and small white flowers. 

^EToanthe, Dropwort, is also small, with very fine 
leaves, growing chiefly in ponds and ditches, and very 
poisonons. 

Phellandriam, Water Hemlock, or Horsebane, has 
llie outer florets of the umbel lai^r than those in the 
centi^e-^long, hair-like leaves, floating under the water. 
Cicata, Water Hemlock or Cowbane, is one of the 
rankest of vegetable poisons — a small, yellowish-green 
flower, leaves formed of a great many little leaves, vari- 
ously divided. 

^thnsa; Cicely, Lesser Hemlock, bears so much re- 
semblance to the common Parsley that it has often been 
eaten in. the stead of it, and occasioned sickness. 

CSoiiandmm, Coriander, famous for the pleasant taste 
of its seeds, bears a white umbel and* very fine leaves; ' 
with- strong and disagreeable smell. 

Sconidix, Shepherd's-needle, or Chervil, is a pretty 
little white flower, very common. The Oermen, after 
tde flow«»r dies, shoots oat to the length of an inch or 
more. 

phoerophyllum, Gow Parsley, is of the sort of Umbel- 
liferous flowers of which there are so. many, and so much 
alike, that only particular examination can distinguish 
them ; almost all wUte, with leaves much cut. 

Imperatoria, Masterwort, has also nothing at first sight 
to distingaisli it. 

Smyrninm, Alexanders, has a greenish-yellow flower, 
lenves in triple threes, with a ragged and fringed sheath ; 
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formerly enltiTaled as a Yegelal)le» bmtiiow superseded 
by Celeiy. . • : , 

ADethtiiD, Feimel, we caiinol b«i be aoqqainted iritb, 
and tberefeffe need no deseripliM* 

Punpinella, Saxifrage edr Aais^, is a laq;e plaoi inth 
nnmieroas wUte nqpibels^Taries tfneb in ike shape of its 
wbged leeves» an^ baa se^ie Jopadisinal^pBoperties* • ' 

iB^bodiuQi, HerbrGenard«:So«ietia«BStnsed.asapat- 
herbi, ip a c^teepiig plant wiA analL wfatte^iiewers. ^ 

Soob ar0 ^e ,tilmts ef ibis iiamaK^aa.raQe4. . . We ob- 
serve tbey. are nearly all.wbite or very ..pale, and-'th^ 
all bear asore or less resemblance to each other. • They 
are Teiy 4e«uQ4|n» and some te beseeii every whece, and 
atall seaa^s«;irtnd possessing little. beanfy till eseiflrineit. 
We, «baUr generally haow one. of them iiamedialely bjr hi 
flat white hand of Oo wets. , . Beside this tribe of Umbd- 
liferoos.plaiitSr P^tanchria IKgyn^a edtttains 

Uli|iasv.Blai# a haodaome tree iofjevefatdifibrent spe* 
oies, valoable for its timber as well as its sfaMe»«partiim^ 
lady used in the' bttilding. of ships. Tbe^ leaiveairare 
doably serrated, and unequal at the base: the bark 
eracked and wrinkled ; flowefrswithoaiblosseal. 

€faenepodiiimV Wild Spinapfa. or Qootofeet,! ]»iiot the 
!regetable we are used to at oar tables^ though etfv spe^ 
cies of it is sometimes isoltivated* and eaten by the poor. 
There are n^ny ipeeies, mostiy^ diatiqgabhedi by 'Aeir 
triangular leaves. 

Herbaria, Ruptare- wort, a creeping jdanti withn^me* 
rous yollow flowers without petals. ,- ■ \ 

Ainphxt Oraohe^ is^a numerous family> growing mostly 
on tbe( sehfshpre. Stamens and PistSs -aotalways on ^ 
samefla^Wer^ and aO: Petals. 

Hamulus, Hop.. This elegant plant is of the same^spe- 
cieS as the cultivated Hop, varieties onfy being ««Mica- 
sioned by the soil. The male and female flowars^are oa 
differini plants and vcnry unlike each ^her. It'ja^tbe 
female we are accustomed to aee ja our- beaulffM 
bop-grounds — when wild, the fruit is mupb ^mailer, but 



in all other retpeeto tbeplwt ia the saiae. It foos Co 
a great loDgth over the hedges, always wiDding from left 
ta light, and dyiog to* the root oik the irst ff^st. The 
nse cMf the froit we know soSoieAtly. The bine <a stem 
coiitaii».an eseelletit hemp for makisg doth, ^eanv^s, 
ropes, qr paper, Itodui seihe co^aBtries is so «sed« A 
pillow filled wiUif hep)i his soaietiaBies the effeet of as 
opiate in prodoeiilg'sMep. 

Beta^ 8ek^Be9ti JMkm not very macb from the garden 
Beet, tiboogh too mooh to be mistaken^ for it-: liw no 
petaLsu - •^. ^ 

iSalsoIa, 01as8*wor( or StoiMrop; has also oe> blossom, 
Iman greenish iowersand grows on the sea shore. One 
species is an ever-green shrnb, often planted in gaidens. 

8wei$&i^F^6rt,fai found in Wales, a beaattfnl plant, 
with wpSk» of g:reyish pintle flowers. 

Gentiana, 43entian. lllis is a family of plants re- 
markably! fi>r jtfmir Utleroess, and for the beantifnl blue 
of, their flowers. Some speeies are. rard, some very 
oosBmoo. - * . *' 

Xanthiom, Bardock, has tfaetilale^flowers in a baoeh 
at the top of 'the atom, the female ondemeath, in the bo« 
som of the leaves. ' 

Jtfn the- Third Order of this Class, . Trigynia. dis- 
tinguished as Qsaal by three Pistils, we hwre ^ 

Vibaroam^ Gaelder Bose, wilhones peeies of which 
we are acquainted in our gardens. They all bear white 
flowers, and black or red berries. 

Sambascus, Elder, ean scareely need td be diescribed 
to as. Medicinal qualities are ^fonnd in some parts of 
the tree, and aome parts are used in dyeing. The black 
berries that succeed to its handsome ft>wer8 are used for 
making wine; 

Staphylea, Bladder-nat Tree, is a low shrub with white 
blossoms, and hard, g^osfty berries/ 

Corrigiola, Strapwort, is a prostrate plant, with slen-i 
der, fleshy leaves, growing on the sea shore. 
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Tamarix, Tamarisk, we have de8orB>ed as given in our 
I^ate. 

In the Fourth Order, Tetragynia, four Pistils, we have 
but one flower, Pamassia, Grass of Parnassus, and that 
rather curious in its structure. The flower is white, 
veined wkh green, and has five nectaries fringed, with a 
number of yellow globules on the fringe. 

The Fifth Order, Pentagynia, five Pistils, contains 

Stutice, Thrift. One species of this flower as an e^ng 
to the borders of our gardens, is too common to be on- 
known. On the sea coast it is wild in the greatest 
abundance, tinting the cMs and pastures with its pale 
pink flowers. The other species resemble it, but are less 
beautiful. 

« linum. Flax, one of the mostextensively useful plants 
of which we have to speak. We scarcely need be told 
that of one species of Flax all our linen is made, and our 
paper when the linen has been worn to rags. The thread 
is spun from the stems of the plant. From the seed we 
have the useful commodity called Linseed Oil. The 
flower is of a delicate blue, with deeper blue veins. 

Drosera, Sundew. These are very curious plants, not 
easily found, by reason of their being hidden among moss 
in boggy places. The name seems to be derived from 
the circumstance of the leaves being fringed with hairs, 
supporting small drops or globules of a transparent liquor 
like dew, which continue under exposure to the hottest 
sun. 

Sibbaldia, Silver«weed, is a creeping plant with yellow 
flowers, found on the mountains of Scotland. The blos- 
som is smaller than the calix, and the number of Stamens 
variable. 

The Sixth Order Polygynia, many Pistils, contains 
only Myosurus, Mousetail, a small acrid plant, with nar- 
row leaves and greenish flowers : the receptable of the 
seeds like the tail of a mouse. 
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Class V^PENTANDRIA, 5 Pistils. 
Oaoar 2, — DiGTNiA^ 2 Pistils. 

Hemiaria Ruptoce Wort 

Chenopodions ...,«• Goose-foot Spinach 

Atriplex Orache 

Humulus Hop 

Ulmus Elm 

BeU Beet 

Salsola Glasswort 

Swertia • . . Felwort 

Gentiana ...Gentian 

Xanthium Bardock 

Eryngium Eringo 

Hydrocotyle Marsh Pennywort 

Santcula Sanicle 

Bupleurum Thoroug)iwax 

Tordylium Hart wort 

Caocalis HenVfoot 

Daucus Carrot 

Bunium • • Earth-nut 

Conium Hemlock 

Selinum Milk-weed 

Athamanta Spignel 

Pencedanum Sulphur wort 

Crithmum Samphire 

Heracleum Cow Parsnip 

Ligusticum Lovage 

Angelica Angelica 

Sium Skerrety Water Parsnip 

Sison Stonewort, Horewort 

^nanthe Drop-wort 

Phellandrinm Horse-bane 

Cicuta Cow-bane 

j£thusa ............ Cicely 

Coriandrum Coriander 

Scandix Shepherd's-needle^ Chervil 

Choerophyllum Cow Parsley 

Imperatoria Master^woit 

Pastinaca Parsnip 

Smymium . • . • , Alexanders 

Anethum Fennel 

Carum Carraway 

Pimpinella Saxifrage, Anise 

Apium Celery 

^gopodium Herb Gerrard 
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Qeder 3. — TazaYNTAi 3 Pistils. 

Vibumam Guelder Rose 

Sambuciis ........Elder. 

Staphylea Bladder-nutrtree 

Tamarix Tamarisk 

Corrigiola Strap-wort 

. Order 4. — Tctraoykia, 4 Pistils. 

Pamassia Grass of Parnassus 

Order 5. — Pentagynia, 5 Pistils* 

Statice Thrift 

Linum Flax 

Drosera Sundew 

• t • * 

S^bbaldia Silver^weed 

Order 6. — Poiyoynia, many Pistils 
* Myosurus Mouse-tail. 
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LESSON VIIX.— Plate 8. 

We propose ii^ .this .lesson to* giv«i the method of form- 
ing circles in perspective. In. order to do this we most 
suppose every circle to be contained in a square, and be- 
fore we can form the circle, we must put the square in 
such perspective as we desire it. Fig. 1 is a square box, 
placed horizontally before us. As it is sio^iilar to the box 
with which we began our lessons, we trust there is no 
occasion to describe the manner of finding it. But hav- 
ing formed the box, we desire to form on it a circular line, 
a picture perhaps. To do this, we draw from corner to 
corner the dijEtgpnals (a a) to find the centre, through 
which we have a line each way. We next divide each 
half of the square into thirds, and draw the lines (h bj, 
leaving one third without-side, two within. The crossing 
of these lines (bJ with the diagonals (aj gives us all the 
points we want for our circle, nan^ely, the points 
(cccccccc). It is truQ we. could have, drawn this 
circle without these points, because we could have placed 
ovr compasses in the centre, and drawn them round ; and 
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PEBSPECTIVE DRAWING. Ill 

by this we may now prove the correctQess of it. Bat in the 
circle at the top of the box we could not do so, because^ 
from being foreshortened, that is, in a receding position 
to our eye, it ceases to appear round. We trust our 
pupils will immediately perceive how to proceed: the 
only difference is that the lines, instead of being perpen- 
dicular, go to the point of sight (b). 

In Fig. 2 we have a tub, or glass, or any thing circo^ 
lar, of which the top is larger than the bottom. It stands 
on the ground below our eye — of course the circles are 
receding. We draw first the line (a) being the diame^ 
ter of the object. Through the centre and the ends of 
this line, we draw to the point of sight the visual i^yff 
(h h bj, and through the centre the diagonal (cj to the 
point of distance (f). The meeting of this diagonal (cJ 
^th the visual rays (b bX forms the square by the hori- 
zontals (dd). We have now only to find by diagonals 
and thirds, the round contained in this square. This 
done» we raise the perpendicular (e) to such height as 
we choose to draw our object, or as its real height is in 
proportion to its diameter, making the termination of this 
perpendicular (e) the benire of the line (ffjt which we 
draw as much longer than the line (a) as the top of the 
object exceeds in diameter the bottom. This done, we 
proceed exactly as at the base, finding first the square 
and then the circle it contains* All circlesi in whatever 
position placed, may be thus found. 
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CONSIDERATIONS 

ON 

THE ATTRIBUTES OF GOD. 

Thb oontemplation of the Divine glory and perfec- 
tions is not only the noblest employment in which the 
human mind can be engaged, but with this also is con- 
nected its highest duties and its most exalted privileges. 
To give to God the glory due unto his name, is the first 
duty of an intelligent creature, and from communion with 
the Father of Spirits arises its highest happiness ; but this 
duty cannot be performe<l aright, nor can this happiness 
be enjoyed, until God is known. He cannot be worship- 
ped in spirit and in truth by those who are ignorant of his 
character, nor can intercourse and fellowship with him be 
enjoyed by such as are unacquainted with his nature. 
The knowledge of God is therefore essential to the hap- 
piness of a rational and intelligent being ; since without 
this it can neither answer the purpose nor attain the end 
of its existence. The intellectual faculties of the human 
mind, and the affections of the human heart, are created 
with a thirst after knowledge and a desire of enjoyment, 
which can only be satisfied by Him who is eternal in his 
nature and infinite in his power ; by Him, who, happy 
and blessed in himself, is the only fountain of happiness, 
the only inexhaustible source of blessedness to all his de- 
pendent creatures : for God, and God alone can fill the 
capacity of a spiritual and immortal being. As therefore 
to remain in ignorance of God, is for the soul to continue 
for ever restless and unsatisfied, it becomes a question of 
the first moment, How is this knowledge attainable ?•— > 
To this question it may be replied, first, 

The glory of God is manifested in his works. — He who 
dwells in " light which no man can approach unto, whom 
no man bath seen nor can see," hath been pleased to 
cause some rays of bis Divine glory to beam through the 
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wonders of creation, as through a veil, which however 
thick and impervious to the prying research of nnhallowed 
speculation, is still magnificent and beautiful, and adapted 
to arest the attention, to awaken and affect all the pow- 
ers and feelings of the human soul. Here it is the first 
lesson is imparted of that knowledge, the perfection of 
which constitutes the fulness of heavenly felicity. The 
hea? ens declare the glory of God, and the firmament 
showeth forth his handy- work; day unto day ottereth 
speech, and night unto night showeth knowledge ; there 
is no speech nor language where their voice is not heard."* 
By things visible, by all that attracts the eye and meets 
the ear, by all that addresses itself to the understanding 
and gratifies the senses, man is taught the ''eternal 
power and Godhead of Him in whom he lives, and 
moves, and has his being," so that he is without excuse if 
he renders not to him the homage of humble adoration 
and grateful praise. He that thus " comes to God must 

believe that He is" but here he must pause. He 

is — ^but who he is and where he is he knows not, and who 
shall declare it ? *' We cannot order our speech by rea- 
son of darkness." '* Behold I go forward but I cannot 
discern him; backward, but I cannot perceive him ; on 
the left hand where he doth work, but I cannot behold 
him : he hideth himself on the right hand, that T cannot see 
him." " Who can by searching find out God ? who can 
find out the Almighty to perfection ? It is higher than 
the heights of heaven, what canst thou do? deeper 
than hell, what canst thou know? the measure thereof is 
longer than the earth and broader than the sea."f He 
is — the great, the eternal God, almighty in power and 
consummate in wisdom, for these attributes, with an ac- 
tive energy unwearied, and a munificence unbounded, 
are displayed in all the operations of his hands ; while 
goodness, inexpressible goodness pervades the whole. 
The nature, however, of this goodness, excepting as in 
*' causing the sun to arise, and the rain to descend on the 
* Psalm zix. t Job xxxvU. 19— xsiii. 8, &c.~xi. 7, 8, 9. 
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evil and the good," it takes the form of bounty, is faintly 
apprehended and imperfectly understood ; its exceeding 
beauty, its perfect purity, its holy harmony with all the 
other attributes of the great and glorious God, is hidden 
from the eyes of natural reason ; nor can the utmost ex- 
ertions of its unassisted efforts penetrate the clouds that 
roll their mysterious folds between the essential glory of 
the Divine Majesty and the creatures whom he hath 
formed, and whom he still upholds by the word of his 
power. 

But the humble enquirer after Grod is not left in hope- 
less uncertainty to exclaim, " O that I knew where I 
might find himl" — for the Almighty hath revealed himself 
in his word ; a light more glorious than that of the mate- 
rial sun irradiates the pages of inspiration, and he, whoin 
in the effulgence of his own uncreated essence, no man 
can look upon and live — he, who in the righteous distri- 
bution of his vindictive justice, is a consuming fire, shines 
forth here in the beauty of his holiness, and in the milder 
rays of his mercy and his love ; shines forth not to de- 
stroy but to save. The sun of righteousness arises here 
with healing in his beams, that those who are walking in 
darkness and dwelling in the land of the shadow of death, 
may behold and rejoice in the glory of their God, behold 
and live for ever. ** For he who commanded the light 
to shine out of darkness, hath shined in our hearts to give 
the light of the knowledge of the glory of God in the face 
of Jbsus Christ." Here it is he speaks, not in the 
thunder of his power, but in the still small voice of the 
gospel of his grace, and happy are they whose ears are 
opened to discern the voice of Him that speaketh. 

Iota* 

(To be continued*) 
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HYMNS AND POETICAL llECREATIONS. 



THOUGHTS ON A STAR-LIGIIT EVENING. 

Beauteous sparklers 1 as ye roll 
Silently from pole to pole, 
Still ye speak a language true. 
While ye glide before our view. 

Yes, ye tell that power divine 
Caus'd your radiant orbs to shine — 
Gave each gem its destined place 
In the boundless fields of space. 

Since the mora, when God's right hand 
Stretched the sceptre of command 
O'er the deepened gloom of night, 
Bringing aH your hosts to light. 

Ye have kept the track design *d 
In the Almighty Maker's mind — 
Never have your footsteps stray 'd 
From the path his hand had made. 

But can man, bis image, say 
That e'er since his natal day, 
He has liv*d and followed still 
His Almighty Father's will ? 

No 1 that image once imprest 
Fair and perfect on his breast. 
Teaching him to look on high. 
Claiming kindred with the sky, 

Now by pride and sin defied, 
Shows him error's wandering child — 
Prone to leave the God of love, 
Negligent of joys above. 

Yet a ransom has been paid, 
And a full atonement made : 
Bound to earth by earthly ties, 
Shall we slight, the sacrifice ? 



lltt . POBTICAL RBCaSATIONS. 

Uise! oh I rise on wings sublime— 

TUinln not of the joys of time — 

Take the profler'd gift, and be 

Blessed through eternity. U. N. 



TO A BIRD 

That mis never beard to tiftg after the death of its companion in a 

neighboring cage. 

Poor prisoner I where is now the note 
So blithe, that wak*d the loit'ring day f 

The song with which thou erst wert wont 
To wile thy captive hours away ? 

Twas not thy prison bars that still'd 
The voice of pleasure in thy breast — 

Nor thought of liberty bereav'd, 
Thy note of melody suppressed. 

While one thou lov*st could list thy song 
Twas nought to thee the woodland shade — 

Encaged, and captive as thou wert, 
Thou still wert gay and. still wert glad. 

But now thy little breast is sad 
And cold, since what thou lov'st is gOlie — 

And now thy blithful note is heard 
No more — for now thou art alone. 

From mom to night with restless wing 

I see thee flit thy prison round. 
As if the thing thou'st lov'd and lost, 

Might somewhere even yet be found. 

Methinks thy melancholy eye 

Looks sadly on the cruel bar 
That will not let thee go thy way 

In search of one that is afar. 

But not a note has ever stolen 
Forth from thy breast Hince she was gone, 

Nor ever song shall mote be heard 
From thee— for now thou art alotie. 
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Poor prisoner 1 many a bosom bound 
In earthly chains thy mourning shares — 

And many a song beside thine own 
Is hushed in solitude and tears. 

They must not go, though fain they would 
To be where those they love are gone — 

Compeird for many a joyless year 
To stay, where now they are alone. 

Well sing no more on earth, sweet biid, 

Where none we love will listen now. 
Till he who robb'd us of our joy 

Return and take our sorrow too. 

They'll open then our prison doors, 

And we shall lay our fetters down — 
Nor we, nor thou, poor bird, shall weep 

Or mourn because we are alone. 



THE LONELY STAR. 

Thb twilight was closing in darkness profound. 
The lines of the cliif were distinguish'd no more — 

Nor aught was discern'd save the white foam of ocean. 
That boil'd from the waves as they broke on the shore. 

The wild winds ^ere chasing the clouds through the heavens^ 
As in haste to be rid of the last gleam of light ; 

And fleetly they closed o'er each tremulous orb 
That essay*d to look out on so fearful a night. 

When high in the heavens one pale, single star. 
Flitting fast through the vapour was shining alone — 

Her faint lamp was burning so humid, so dim. 
It seem'd she was weeping for those that were gone. 

'^ And wherefore, thou lone one, thus loiter behind, 
'^ In a darkness that yields not to beams such as thine ? 

** What pity impels thee, that still thou art here 
<< Where nothing beside thee has courage to shine ? 

** Methinks thou art like to earth's flattering hope, 
<* A thing ill-befitting the heart where it dwells, 

'* Which deaf to the reason that bids it away, 
'^ Shines on through a darkness it never dispels : 
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" Shines on through adversity's fast-growing sight, 
'< The watch-light of hearts that look off from it never, 

" As if it in pity forbore to depart 
" From a world that without it were darkness for ever." 

Twas thus that I whisper'd and bade it farewell. 
For I saw where the clouds ^vere pursuing it fast. 

And I thought that ere long, like the hope it resembled. 
The smile of my lone star would surely be past. 

I left it awhile, and I sought it again. 
And again, and «gain, but it still i^as not |pone— 

The darkness increased, and tht tempest grew loud, 
But the lamp of my lone star was still shining on. 

The clouds gathered round her, the clouds pass'd her o'er, 
And her cheek grew more pale as they flitted across — 

And sometimes a moment she seem'd to be gone> 
But brightened again ere I sigh'd for her loss. 

Ah ! surely, thou lone one, I liken'd thee ill— 
There's nothing on earth is so constant as thou — 

There's no smile of hope by this cold world enkindled. 
But sorrow protracted will chase from our brow. 

I will liken thee rather to that brilliant hope. 
Secure as the mercy by which it is lighted. 

Unfailing when all is in darkness around, 
Fair star of a bosom alone and benighted — 

Shiniog on, when each promise of earth has been broken, 
And sorrow has left us no beacon beside — 

Shining od, when the dark pass of death must be trodden, 
In seerch of a bliss that the world has denied. 



^ 
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RinOKT OF TBB UKABLITES FROM THB DEATH OF lOSBUA TO TUB 

DEATH OF DAVID. 

Joshua at his death appointed no general to succeed 
him, and daring the time they remained in peace, — ^how 
long it ,was we are not informed, — the Hebrews seem to 
have had no supreme governor. Probably the magistrates 
of the different tribes, or the Levites and High Priests 
administered the laws of Moses at this period, and daring 
several other intervals in which there Was no ruling prince. 
Indeed there scarcely seemed to need one— since no law 
could be made or abrogated, nor any thing andertaken, 
but by the express command of God. And it was only 
on particular occasions, when something was to be done 
or to be reformed, that a supreme magistrate was elected 
under the title of Jadge, to take precedence of all the 
rest. And this sort of interrupted rule continued with 
the Judges till the government of Israel became mo- 
narchical. 

Meantime the nation increased in population, and 
wanting room perhaps, began in different parts to renew 
the wa^' in order to get possession of the remainder of 
the land that had been allotted them. In arms they were 
as usual successful — ^but the pious Joshua was dead, and 
the elders his contemporaries were dead, and by degrees 

VOL. II. M 
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that generation passed away, while those that sacceeded 
them remembered not all the miracles that had been 
worked oo behalf of their fathers. They did not know, 
or rather did not choose to know their fathers' God, and 
ere the lapse of twenty years, though his written laws 
were administered and his worship continued with exact- 
ness, his wUl was disregarded, and the people plunged 
into the grossest idolatry, intermarrying with the Ca* 
naanites, and adopting the wi)rship of Baalim and Ash- 
taroth, names that signify the gods and goddesses of the 
heathen generally. Eight years they continued i|i,thi3 
disorder, abandoned of God, and of course overpowered 
by their enemies ; till, moved by their sufieriogs and re- 
pentance, their Divine Governor appointed Othniel, the 
younger brother of Caleb, to be their JTudge, that is, to 
deliver them from their enqmies and reform the nation. 
In this he succeeded, and again they had prosperity for 
forty years. 

Not long was he dead ere the people agaip became 
corrupt, were again vanquished and enslaved, and again 
imploring mercy, had a second Judge appointed th^m. 
The same ingratitude, severe punishment, and merciful 
restoration were repeated through a space of some hun- 
dred years, during which they had at different intervals 
fifteen Judges, Othniel, Ehud, Shamgar, D0borah> 
Gideon, Abimelech, Tolah, Jair, Jephthah, Ibzan, ^E^lpn, 
Abdon, £ii, Samson, and Samuel. We need not enter 
into the particulars of their rule ; the miracles performed 
for Gideon, the destructive strength of Samson, and the 
punishment of the venerable Eli, are familiar to us all in 
holy writ. 

Samuel was devoted to God by his mother even be- 
fore hb birth, and from three years old was separated 
from his parents to be brought up under the High Priest 
for the service of the temple. He grew up a holy and 
devoted servant of God, and became the Judge of Israel, 
and the first great prophet after Moses. Sometimes ^p- 
daved and sometimes successful, the Israelites had beep 
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Mgaged in mach war daring all this period ;' bat under 
Ae mle of Samael they had continaed prosperity, till im«' 
patient even of their happiness, and seeing their pioas 
Judge advance in years, this restless people began to be 
tired of their form of government, and determined to 
change it for a monarchy. It was in vain that He, the 
Holy One of Israel, who had hitherto been himself their 
king, expressed his anger at their ingratitude and folly — 
and in vain Samuel represented to them all the tyranny 
add oppression they might be subjected to from the arbi- 
trary inonarcb they desired — ^for such were the monarchs 
of the East at that period. Instead of being sensible of 
the proud distinction which so divided them from the mass 
of mankind, and made them unlike every other nation of 
the earth, free to do each one as he would, except as re- 
strained by the laws of the Deity himself, tins ungrateful 
people insisted upon being made like others, and being 
governed in the same manner as the heathen nations 
aibAnd them. God heard them in anger and appointed 
them a khig. 1075 B.C. 

Saul, the first king of Israel, was an obscure and un- 
known petnon, till he was made choice of by God to fill 
the throne of his people. He appears not to have de- 
sired the dignity for which he declared himself unfit, but 
the purpose of Heaven was determined, and Saul, distin- 
guished only by the size and beauty of his person, peace- 
fally assumed the regal power, and so^on proved that in 
wat, at least, he was fitted to be the leader of his people. 
Samuel, who had been twenty years liheir Judge, now 
resigineMl his oflSce ; but not without announcing to the 
aograteful people the anger of Heaven at their demand of 
a'kidg^ and confirming it by a miraculous storm of thun- 
der and rain, which in th^ ordinary 'course of nature, 
never occurred in those regions at that season of the 

' lif ' the sec6nd year of SauFs reign the Philistines 
invaded his territory with an army the largest we have yet 
beard of» amounting to thirty thousand 6hariot^ and m 
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thoni^uid ^or8ei|ieinrtlP«^aa,U9iM98eiaf0lf|tii4e^^ 
pie pa foo^ Saul preps^red to meet t^e imra^en^bfit. 
his whole wcmy amounted to hut six. hundred, ^he j^ 
having fled in terror ; and these were without other wiA^ 
thai) their slings ^qd bows. Duripg \he time of their suIk 
jection to their Philistines they had been deprived of their 
arms» and had since that time uo manufactory, pftbeia.ip 
thp country. , : . . ;m 

Saipyel, pow the di^tingui^shod prophet of I^sca^U PKVIr 
lyibed tp me^ t S.aul i^ GilgaU aad desired him (h^p Iq 
If ait his comiAgy ^at tb?y might together sacrifice ta their 
Qpd. But Saul became impatieotr and offered the saorir 
fipe withoaf him> ooatrary to tl^e command of Ood, ihoa 
fprfpitipg th^ kingdom which on his obedience was t^ 
have been continued in his family^ and of .which the le^ 
:ire|rsion w^s now made over tp fituother. The Omniscient 
Qod Go^ld not. have beeq mistaken ii^ the ch<^u»Jie m^^ 
of! IsiaeFs Uogi SLe knew undoubtedly, that Saul i^oald 
j^rpye unwprthy, i^nd peirhaps in wrath elected him to 
fiunish this, ungrateful race for having, de^ed otl^ 
iQj^narcfas than himself: thus chastising thexqfbr ^ 
yfTojigt, ^ro he established their monarchy under Davii 
and Solomouy in whose house it w^s hereditary till tl|e 
days of our Saviour. Saul> however, was i^ot deposed^ 
but continued to reign forty yeais^ waging successful w^pr 
agaiDist the epemiea of his state, aided by hi? amiaUje ai^ 
\aliapt son Jonathan. On occasion of a second act of 
disobedie^ in sparing what God had commanded him 
^ destroy^ ihe forfeiture was renewed, and Skunuel wfia 
commanded to anoint another king. We need searoely 
to relate the manner of this choice, and who the lowly 
shepherd was whose name was thus exalted to honour 
unequalled upon earth, the forefather of the Messiah* 
peculiarly distinguished as the Son of David. 

Saul, abandoned now by the protecting Pbwartj^at 
raised him to the kingdom, sunk rapidly in judgment, 
spirit, and reputation. The Philistines, so often de- 
feated, were still their dreaded foes» and commanded by 
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Oolteith, a mati of extraordinary dtatare» uiTaiied the 
kingdom iieith very large forces. How they were yan- 
quisfaed we need not to repeat. Jealoasy of his rivars 
growing fame rankled in the bosom of Saul and embit- 
tered all his latter days, fiat there was a power supe- 
rior to his, and he was prevented in all his purposes of ill 
against David. Still the cruelty and injustice of the king 
obliged David to fly and conceal himself with the assist* 
anceofthe pious Jonathan, to whom he was strongly 
attached. The enraged monarch in vain pursued him. 
On two occasions he fell so entirely into D^id*s power, 
that he might have slain him sleeping; he spared his life; 
and humbly essayed to appease his malice. But jealousy 
can never be appeased, because the virtues of its object 
but serve to kindle it the more. 

Sinking deeper and deeper in iniquity, Saul found 
himself weak and defenceless before his old enemies the 
Philistines. Samuel was dead, and Gk)d no longer 
answered to the enquiries of Saul by any of the means in 
which he was wont to direct him. In this extremity the 
wretched monarch had recourse to those unlawful arits 
which had been forbidden in his dominions, and which, 
though now fictitious, certainly in those days existed, b^ 
the permission of God, and probably by the intervention 
of evil spirits. The witch whom this prince consulted 
raised up before him the spirit of Samuel. The spirit was 
allowed to appear indeed, and to answer to the demands 
of Saul, but it was only to announce to him disgrace and 
death. TKe ' prediction was soon accomplished. Tfie 
Israelites engaged the Philistines in Mount Gilboa-^ 
Jonathan and two other sons of Saul were slain, his 
army was totally routed, and his cities were taken: wheh 
finding no other means of escaping the hands of the 
enemy, he demanded of his armour-bearer to pierce him 
with his sword — but being refused, he drew his own 
weapon and threw himself on its point; thus, by a dis- 
graceful and inglorious death, closing a life of disobedi- 
ence and wickedness. B.C. 1056. 
M 3 
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SHrid, hf apfMitnieiit of 6od» the seooad kiag i>f 
Israel, the sobject of so maoh proplieey» the bonoored 
prototype of so much mercy thereafter to be exhibited 
towards the mined world, was the yooagest soq of Jesse, 
a Hebrew of Bethlehem. When ehosen to the soccessioD 
and anointed king, for the pouring of perfumed oils upon 
the head was at that period the method of selecting both 
kings and priests, David was but a boy and empbyed as a 
shefAerd: an office of no degradation then as it would 
be now* We have before observed that the Hebrews 
had no gra^^oas of rank in their earlier history. Those 
who had the most flocks were the greatest men, aad 
usually tended them themselves, or employed their ^l- 
dren to do so. The honour we attach to one sort of 
employment, and the sense of degradation to another, 
is merely arbitrary, the effect of custom and circum- 
stance, not of nature, and has been always difffereoiki 
different times and among different people. 

It is evident David had great natural endowments. 
The first that showed itself was bis skill in mnsiek, which 
early introduced him to the court, and gained him the 
notice of the king, whose melancholy he was often called 
upon to dissipate by the sWeet notes of his harp. His 
poetick powers we shall have occasion to notice in speak- 
ing of the sacred compositions attributed to him : we 
have ample proof they were of no common kind. In 
war he may well compete with history's proudest heroes. 
It is true that a hand more unerring than his winged the 
sharp stone that struck the Philistine's temple. And so 
it ever is. The fate of nations haogs not, as we are apt 
to slty, on one man*8 courage, or on one great deed. It 
liWgs on the will of God, and the hand that performs it 
is bat the instrument Still, as a brave man exposes him- 
self to the risk without a previous knowledge of the 
Creator's determinatioo, we give him the credit of cou- 
rage or skill; and with justice; for he possesses them, 
and God makes use of them. If, besides the endowment 
of natural courage, David went forth to his eaga^meats 
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in. qoofidenoe of the. gjooddess of lii» omso sail the |m- 
tectioD of Heaven, we are but the more disposed to ad* 
mire the pious magaammity of his youthful cbaraoter^ 
Such was the case ia the glorious yictdry of this shepherd 
boy in unequal contest with the Philistine geaeffaty.which 
freed the Israelites for a time from theiir most power^ 
fol and implacable enemy. Three of Jesse's sons were 
in Saul's anny, but David's presence in the oionp was 
what we ordinarily call an accident. In the extraordir 
nary history we are at present tracing, the curtain is, as 
it w^e, withdrawn, and we are allowed to see the ma- 
chinery that puts all in motion ; whereas in other histories 
we see only the movements produced,. and their results: 
but we may be assured that "it happened" and "it 
chanced," mean exactly the same in every other history 
as they mean here ; that God so directed it to accomplish 
Ins ultimate designs. 

Arrived in the camp where forty days the proud defi- 
ance to single combat had been given by the Philistitte, 
David proposed himself his country's champion ; and with 
a simplicity beautifully characteristic of his rustic habits, 
urged his sylvan victories over the wild beasts that as- 
suied his felher's flocks. We need not describe the 
coBtest-*-the gigantic enemy fell, and his head was borne 
in triumph to the camp on the tall spear that could not 
reach the beaven-defen^jled shepherd. Michal, the 
daughter of the king, had been promised as the victor's 
prize. We find this a very common thing in the histOTy 
of periods, when personal courage was considered as the 
greatest of endowments, and equivalent to the distinc- 
tions of rank and fortune. Saul was unwilling to ag- 
grandize his rival by fulfilling his promise — but Michal 
did eventually, and after much unjust prevarication, be- 
come the wife of David: as her brother, the brave and 
pious Jonlathan, became his bosom inend. 

We cannot stay to recount the various perils and neaf 
escapes he had to encounter from the monarch, who 
ptotmhly knew, though we are not told he dM so, tlml 
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the kingdom his •wn mbcondact had forfeited i itbs hcM 
in refversion by his hated rival. At one time saved from 
starving by the hallowed bread that was kept in the tem- 
ple, at another time feigning madness in an enemy's 
court, sometimes bidden in dens and caverns, sometimes 
wandering in the desert, he passed many years in adven- 
tmrons exile, joined at last by fonr or five hundred men, 
whom their bonnexion with him or other circnmstances 
exposed to Saai's resentment. Twice the king led an 
army ont against him, and himself fell into his power. 
David spared him and received acknowledgments of his 
wrong — but insincere and not lasting. 

On the death of Saol, the crown and bracelets he wore 
were brooght to David. However himself advantaged 
by his death, he mourned the manner of it, and that of 
his beloved Jonathan, and it was on this occasion be 
wrote one of the finest elegies that language ever Ibrmed. 
David was acknowledged king by the tribe of Jodah; 
Abner, SauVs general, proclaimed his son Isfabo- 
sheth; he was received by the other tribes, and for 
some years continued to dispute the succession. But 
the decree of Heaven was positive: and on the murder 
of Ishbosheth by his own oflScers, David became sole 
monarch of Israel, in the thirty-eighth year of his age, 
having reigned already seven years and a half in Judab. 
B. C. 1047. 

The year following, David besieged Jerusalem, a city 
that bad hitherto resisted the Hebrew forces. The Je- 
bosites who defended it were defeated, and the fortress 
of Sion taken by assault. It was thence called the City 
of David, and became the metropolis of Judea. On 
Mount Sion the temple was erected and the ark depo- 
sited; and David also built there a palace for himself, 
the workmen and the timber being procured from Tyre, 
a place much more advanced probably in these arts, than 
the wandering Israelites could be. 
- David was attacked at different periods by his old 
enemies the Philistines, the Moabites, and the Ammo- 



fiiteji, and idoo l>j lb» king^ of Syria, ' wlibse dovdnionfe^ 
Ifljr oorlb of bis ovo: -tnit iu^ariable sacscess atteoded hia 
arma, till hb charaeler became deeply stained with guilty 
and God was offended by Us. crimes against Uiiah. We 
arejustly a&toaiabedthatjach crimes shmld be on fo^ 
cord of etie-wba Ihroagb^ all his iik had eviaeed sack 
eariMSsitpiolyy and stood so high! ta ibe favoiir of Godi 
It aeems to «s a greater mtong than that by wiUch Saul 
fi»foited his kiag^mr^but the ease was widely diffareot^ 
Saul %ed in habitoal disregard of QodaadidiBobedienca' 
to his oommMMis; Pa^id^ oTereoale by tiltgovemedpast^ 
sions, once grossly sinned, but the si» was qaickLy r6«i^ 
pentad, and moaraed in deep biamility*r-aBd thoogh the 
crime was pardoned of God, it was long and severely 
pnnished* The death of bis faToorite child, the rebellion 
of his son Absalom, the wickedness of some of his other 
children, all bespeak the. cionseqnence of sin, even to one 
who was the f^voarite of Heaven, Indeed from this 
time forward we hear no more of the brilliant successes 
and aninterrnpjted prespecityr of David. Struggling for 
hia crown with his worthless aon and rebel subjects, con- 
fused and misled in his counsels, his land wasted with fa->^^ 
mine and pestilepoe, we see in him only the offending 
child of God, chastened for bis sins, though fondly stil) 
helovqd and deep)y penitent* Thus he died in the seven* 
tieth year of his age, having reigned altogether forty 
y^U9. Kis seal, piety, and repeatance^ are: spoken of in 
various parts oif scrjiptnre^ But that which gave eternal 
honour tojpis name,. was. the being designated tbefathev 
and . pr(]kgeitttor of the ^^vipur of the worid. whose 
earthly parents were descended from him. Till the comn 
ing of that Saviour, the kingdom was secured to msJbeirr^ 
Solomon, bis second son, having been aaeinted.his >suoi» 
cesser 4ttring his j&ther's lifeUme. 

Those saci:ed songs, now commonly termed the Psalms 
of David, were mostly^ possibly npt all^ composed by, 
him, descriptive of his own pious feelii^, and God' sun* 
bqu^ded men^y and power, propbelick of tho sufferioga 



wd tmiBph of the Bedeemer, and a source of holy co&' 
solatioD to tfie children of Ood thronghont aU remainiog 

David had built ftfr himself a splendid tomb, in which, 
aeoording to the Jewish historians, he had laid up im- 
nease treasures. The scriptures inform us that he had 
anassed a great variety of things for the building of the 
teaple, which was to be erected by his successor, con- 
sisliog of an immense quantity of metals, prectoas stones, 
flMurbles, and other materials necessary for rearing that 
8|rfendid edifice, ail which he bequeathed to Solomon for 
the puqKMie. B.C. 1»16. 

{To be continued.) 
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The faction that bad passed so hard a sentence on the 
king's misgovernmeht, proceeded to govern for them- 
i^elves ; and we think it appears that for the short time 
they were allowed to do so, they really governed well. 
Mrs. Hutchinson continues, *' After the death of the 
king, it was debated to change the form of the govem- 
meuMrom monarchical into a commonwealth, and the 
House of Lords was voted dangerous and useless there- 
unto, and dissolved. A council of state was to be chosen 
for the management of affairs, accountable to the Parlia- 
itieilt, out of which, consisting of forty councillors and a 
plresident, twenty were every year to go oflF by lot, 
and twenty new ones to be chosen. Colonel Hut- 
chinson was chosen into the first council of state, 
much agdnst his own will ; for understanding that his 
cousin Treton was one of the commissioner^ to nomi- 
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nato that cooocU, he aciot his wife to faiiOj befove^bewwl 
to the hoQse, that morniog they were to be munadj to 40^ 
sire him, upon ail the scores of kiudred and kindness that , 
had been between them, that he might be left oat,^ in 
regard that he had already wasted his time and his estate 
in the Parliament service ; and having neither had recomr 
pense for his losses, nor any office of benefit, it would 
finish his ruin to be tied by this employment to a close 
and chargeable attendance, beside the inconvenience of 
his health, not yet .thoroughly confirmed, his constitutioo 
more suitable to an active than a sedentary life : these 
and other things he privately urged to him ; but Iretoo^- 
that was a man regardless of his bwi^ or any man's private 
interest, wherever he thought the publick service might 
be advantaged, instead of keeping him out, got him in, 
when the Colonel had prevailed with others to indulge 
him in the ease^he had desired. Mr. Hutchinson, after 
he had endeavoured to decline this employment and 
could not, thought that herein, as on other occasions, it 
being put upon him without his own desire, God had 
called him to his service in councils as formerly in arms, 
and applied himself to this also, wherein he did his duty 
faithfully; and employed his power to relieve the op- 
pressed and dejected, freely becoming the advocate of 
those who had been his late enemies^ in all things that 
were just and charitable." 

*' But now had the poison of ambition so ulcerated 
Cromwell's heart, that the effects of it began to appear. 
He was moulding the army to his mind, weeding out the. 
godly and upright-hearted men, both officers andsoldiers^ 
and filling up their places with turn-coat cavaliers, and 
such as would swallow any thing, and make no question 
for conscience sake. Yet this be did not directly nor in 
tumult, but by such degrees, that it was unperceived by 
all that were not of very penetrating eyes." 

It was thus that Cromwell worked his purposes^ and it 
was in vain now that men perceived them ; nothing could , 
stay his advancement. Whil^ ^e Parliament seemed to 
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be eodeavouring the good of the people and thepie&ce of 
tlie realm, add Wi^;ii]g successfnl war with foreign foes^ 
Cromwell repeated against them the same feat he had 
before performed on their behalf, by marching his army 
to London, and forcibly chasing them from their seats in 
parliament, placing himself and his party in their stead 
to conduct the government. 

" At that time that the Parliament was broken up," 
says Mrs. Hutchinson, ** the Colonel was in the couotry, 
where, since his going in his course out of the council of 
state, he had for about a year's time applied himself, 
when the t^arliament could dispense with his absence, to 
the administration of justice in the country, and to the 
putting in execution of those wholesome laws and statutes 
of the land, provided for the orderly regulatioB of the 
people. And it was wonderful how, in a short space, he 
reformed several abuses and customary neglects in that 
part of the country where he lived, which being a rich 
frmtful vale, drew abundance of vagrant people to come 
and exercise the idle trade of wandering and beggiog; 
but he took such courses, that there was very soon not a 
beggar left in the country, and all the poor in every town 
so maintained and provided for, that they never were so 
liberally maintained and relieved before nor since. He 
procured unnecessary alehouses to be put down in all 
towns, and if any one that he heard of suffered any dis- 
order in his house, he would not suffer him to brew any 
more. He was a little severe against drunkenness, for 
which they would sometimes rail at him ; but so were all 
the children of darkness convinced by his light, that they 
were in awe more of his virtue than his authority. In 
this time he had made himself a convenient house, 
whereof he was the best ornament, and an example of 
virtue so prevailing, as metamorphosed many evil people 
while they were under his roof, into another appearance 
of sobriety and holiness." 

Mrs. Hutchinson informs us that her husband " was 
going up to attend the business of his country in the 
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liotise, when news met fiim on the road that Cromwell 
had broken up the Parliament. As it regarded hhiiseHV 
he was glad of this release from an employment be 
managed with fidelity and uprightness, but not only with- 
oat delight, bat with a great deal of trouble and expense, 
io the contest for truth and righteousness upon all occa- 
sions. The only recreations he had, during his residence 
in London, was in seeking out all the rare artists he could 
hear of, and in considering their worics in paintings, 
sculptures, engravings, and all Other such curiosities, in- 
somuch thai he became a great virtuoso and patron of 
ingenuity. Being loath that the land should be disftnr* 
nished of all the rarities that were in it, whereof many 
were set to sale in the king's and divers noblemen's col- 
lections, he laid out about two thousand pounds in the 
choicest pieces of painting, most of which were bought 
out of the king's goods, which were given to his servants 
to pay their wages: to them the colonel gave ready 
money, and bought such good pennyworths that they 
were valued mach more than they cost. These he 
brought down into the country, intending a very neat 
cabinet for them. He again fell to the practice of his 
viol, on which he played excellently well, and entertain- 
ing tutors for the diversion and education of his children, 
in ail sorts of musick, he pleased himself in these inno- 
cent recreations during Oliver's mutable reign, v He 
spared not any cost for the education of both his sons and 
daughters in languages, sciences, musick, dancing, and 
all other qualities befitting their father^s house. He was 
himself their instructor in humility^ sobriety, and all god- 
Imess and virtue, which he rather strove io make them 
exercise with love and delight than by constraint. AM 
other things were his delight, this only he made his busi- 
ness, to attend the education of his children, and the go- . 
vemment of his own house and town. This he performed 
so well that never was any man more feared and loved 
than he by all his domesticks, tenants, and hired work- 
tten. He was loved with such a fear and reverence as 
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restraioed aU rude familiarity and iDsotent prefiomptiontf 
in those who were under him, and he was feared with so 
much loye that they all delighted to do him pleasure. 
As he maintained his authority ia all relations, so he en- 
deavoured to make their subjection pleasant to them, and 
rather to convince them by reason than compel them to 
obedience, and would decline even to the lowest of his 
family to make tb^m enjoy their lives in sober cheerful- 
ness, and not find their duties burthensome. As for the 
publick business tn the country, he could not act in any 
office under the Protector's power, and therefore coo' 
fined himself to bis own, which the whole country about 
were grieved at, and would rather come to him for coun- 
sel as a private neighbour than to any of the men in power 
for greater help. He now being reduced, into an abso- 
lute private condition, was very much courted and visited 
by all parties, and while the grand quarrel slept^ and both 
the victors and vanquished were equal slaves under the 
new usurpers, there was a very kind correspondence be- 
tween him and all bis ooonUrymen. As he was very hos- 
pitable, and his con vemation no less desirable and plea^ 
sant than instrucUve and advantageous, bis house was 
much resorted to, and as kindly open ta those who bad 
in publick contests. been his enemies, as to his eontinaed 
friends ; for there never hved a man that had less malice 
and revenge, nor more reeoncUeaUeness and generosity 
in. his nature than he." 

t ■ Meantime Csom well and bis p^ty threw off the masks 
they had woirn, and revelled in vice and oppression. 
*' True rel^gpon," Mrs. fiutcUnaon says, f* was almost 
lost even among the religious party, and hypocrisy be- 
came an epidemical disease, ik> the sad grief of Colonel 
Hutchinson and all true-hearted Christians and English- 
UK^." . She always speaks of Cromwell as gallant and 
Boble, as becaine his greatness: but in all things ambi- 
tious and arbitrary, governing according to his own will, 
without regard to law and justice. He tried in vain to 
induce Colonel Hutchinson to act with him, who honestly 
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^md openly protested agidnst his tiSorpation, but no longer 
considering himself in a sitaation to oppose it, endea- 
voured to remain in privatOi^ "The Protector/' adds 
Mrs. Hutchinson, *^ finding him too constant to be 
wroaght upon to serve his tyranny, had resolved to se- 
cure his person, lest he should head the people who now 
grew very weary of his bondage. But though it was 
certainly confirmed to the colonel how much he was 
afraid of his honesty and ' freedom, and that he was re- 
solved not to let him longer be at liberty, yet before bis 
guards appr^ended the colonel, death imprisoned him- 
self, and confined all bis vast ambition and all his emel 
designs into the narrow compass of a grave. His army 
and ' Q0ort substituted his eldest son, Richard, in his 
room, who was a meek, temperate, and quiet man, but 
had ' not a spirit fit to succeed his father, or to manage 
such a perplexed government.'' 

A time of much anarchy and confusion ensued. Rich- 
ard Cromwell laid down his power, and the Parliament 
for a short time attempted to re-assume theirs* But all 
parties were corrupted and all were tired ; and it soon 
appeared there was no prospect of peace for the nation 
but by restoring the monarchy, and calling Charles II. 
to the throne. We have seen enough of Colonel Hut- 
chinson-s republican principles to be sure be opposed the 
restoration, as far as his peaceful voice in Parliament 
would go-— but the country was now of other mind. 
'' The Colonel went up to the Pariiament which began 
25tii April, 1660; to whom the king sending a declara- 
tion from Breda, which promised, or at least intimated, 
liberty of conscience, remission of all offences, enjoy- 
ment of liberties and estates; they voted to send com- 
missioners to invite him. And almost all the gentry of 
all parties went, some to fetch him over, some to meet 
him at the sea-side, some to fetch him into London, into 
which lie entered on the 39th of May, with a universal 
joy and triumph, even to his own amazement; who, 
when b^ saw all the nobility and gentry of the land flow- 



iogiptohimi aaked where WerelSs enemies '{ For. Ii6 
saw ijothiug l^ut prostrates* expressiag all tbe love that 
could make a prioce bappj^ Indeed it was a wonder in 
that daj to seethe mutabilitji of some, and the bj^pocriay 
of others* i^nd the servile ^att^rj of aP,-' , 

NotwithstaDdiog tbj^ pjron^ised aipDestjft one.of the first 
a«ts of restored lAoimrch; was to denaaqd vepgeance op 
those wfap sat in judgpent on tlie late king* W-e, have 
already g^wen onf opinion against Colonel Hotohioson on 
that oo«asi(ui^— and thougli tbcire w^ faUepesf and treaeh- 
erjT in. the. treatnent he received after a pardon bad 
been ei^lended to him* we. must coafljder i\ as otherwbe 
the naioral course of retribiitive justice^ When first 
called npanin the house for his defence, he said, V That 
for his actings in those daj?s»,.if he bad erred, it was the 
inex|>ecieace of his age, aud tbe defecf, of his judgment, 
and not the malice of his h^art, wbi^ had ever prompted 
bim to pursue the general advaatagerof his. countrj.more 
than^Usown.;, and if the sacrifice oC bim migbt conduce 
to the puUielBi peace and settlement^ be 4)iouId freely 
aubmit his life and fortunes to tJbeiv' disposer that tbe vain 
expense of bis age, and the great debts his publick em- 
jdoyneaAs bad rua him iuito, as they were testimonies 
tbal neither' avariee nor any otb^ mterest bad carried 
bim on, so they yielded him just cause to repent that be 
everfii^aeok bis owft biassed qioet,. to wibark in such a 
trooblod sea, where heliad made shipwreck of all things 
but a gMdconaeieDee ;. aad^afrto thatpaiticular actiesof 
the ki^^ . he desired them to belie vei he badi that sense of 
it tbat befitted an 'EogKsbman, a Christian,, aud « gentk* 
man." The result ef the debate on tbat day. was only to 
saspend Colonel HutehinsoA and the seated the regicides 
fcoffi sitting in the house . 

^' Bftrs^ Hutchinson^ whom to- keep quiet her husband 
had hitherto persuaded that no man weald lose or sufier 
by this'ohaoge, at this beginra^ waS' awakened, and saw 
that he ivas ambitious of being a publick sacrifice, and 
thereforei herein only in her whole life, resolved to db»* 
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obey faim^ and to im|irove aH the affectioflf lie had to her 
for his safety, and prevailed with him to retire ; for she 
said she would not see him a prisoner* With her nn« 
quietness she drove him out of her own lodgings into the 
custody of a friend, in order to his further retreat, if 
occasion should be, and then made it her business to so- 
licit all her friends for his safety* Meanwhile in the house 
it was first resolved that mercy should be shown to some, 
and exemplary justice to others ; then the number was 
defined and voted it should not exceed seven ; then upon 
the king's own solicitation that his subjects should be put 
out of their fears, those seven named, and after that a 
proclamation sent for the rest to come in. Colonel 
Hutchinson not being of the number of those seven, was 
advised by all his friends to surrender himself, in order to 
securing his estate,' and he was very earnest to do it, 
when Mrs. Hutchinson would by no means hear of it : 
. but being exceedingly urged by his friends, that she 
would hereby obstinately lose all their estate, she would 
not yet consent the Colonel should give himself into 
custody, and she bad wrought him to strong engagement, 
that he would not dispose of himself without her* At 
length, being accused of obstinacy in not giving him up^ 
she devised a way to try the house, and wrote a letter 
in his name to the Speaker, to urge what might be in his 
favour, and let him know that by reason of some incon- 
venience it might be to him, he desired not to come under 
custody, and yet should be ready to appear at their call, 
and if they intended any mercy to him, he begged they 
would begin it in permitting him- his liberty upon bis 
parole, till they should finally determine of him. This 
letter she concaved would try the temper of the house : 
if they granted this, she had her end^ for he was still free ; 
if they denied it, she might be satisfied in keeping him 
from surrendering himself." 

• Colonel Hutchinson had shown too much kindness to 
the fallen party when bis own was triumphant, not to 
have many friends among those on whom bis fate now 
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depeodbd.' And '' upon thb ocoasbtf aH of all parties 
apeke \o kwA\j and effeduall; for him, that be faad^ not 
only what he desired, bat was voted tO' be free withoat 
any engagement, and his pnnislMWenl ottly to^ be dia- 
charged from the present parliament and* from aH-offiee^ 
myitary and civil, in the state for ever ; and upon Ms pe- 
tition^ of thanks for dus, bis estate ateo was voted to be 
free from all fines and confiscations. Yet though be 
weH deserved it/' adds Mrs. Hntchnson, *^ I cannot so 
much aitribate that universal concarrence that was ill 
the whole house to express esteem^ for hint, and diesure 
to save him, to their jastice and gratitude, as to an 
overruling power of Him that orders all men's heartsv 
who was then pleased to reserve his servant, even by 
die good and true testimony of some that afterwards 
bated him and sought his ruiu, for the persereraaee in 
that goodness, which then forced tbem to be his advooates^ 
for even the worst and basest men have a secret convic* 
tion of worth and virtue, which they never dare to per- 
secute in its own name. The Colonel being thus dis^ 
charged the house, retired to a remoter lodging in 
Westminster, and lay very private in the town, not 
coming into any company of one sort or the other, waii-^ 
ing till the act of oblivion were perfected, to go dowts 
into the country." 

But the act of oblivion availed the regicides but little. 
''The gentlemen who were the late king's judges,, and 
decoyed to surrender themselves to custody by the hoase's 
proclamation, after that they had voted only seven to 
sufi*er, were now given up to trialy condemned, all fbeir 
i^tates confiscated and taken away, themselves kept in 
misi^rable bondage under that inhuman jailor the lien^ 
t^Qtot of the Tower, who stifled some of them to death 
f^r vtani of air ; and when they had not one penny but 
what was given them to feed themselves and their fami^ 
Kes, exacted abominable rates for bare unfurnished pri* 
sons ; of some forty pounds for one miserable chamber; 
of others double, besides undue and nnjustfees, wiiicii 
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tbdr poor wivea were forced to beg and engage their 
joiotore& for; and yet he had all this while three pounds 
a we^ payed out of the excheqaer for every; one of 
them» At • last, when this would not lull them, fast enough^ 
and when some alms were thus privately stolea in. tf 
them, they were sent away to remote and dismal islands, 
where relief could not reach them, nor any of their relar 
tioiur take care of them ; in this a thousand times more 
miserable than those that died, who were thereby pre- 
TCDted from the eternal infamy and remorse, which 
hope of life and estate made these poor men bring upon 
themselves^ by base and false recantations of their owo 
judgment against their consciences ; which they wounded 
for BO 1^1 vantage, but lived ever after in misery them- 
selves, augmented by seeing the misery of their wretched 
families^ and in the daily apprehension of death, which 
without any more formality, they were to expect whent 
evier the* tyrant gave the word." 

. ** When the Colonel saw how the other poor gentler- 
men were trepanned that were brought in by proclamar 
tion,t and how the whole cause itself from the beginning 
to the ending was betrayed and condemned, notwith» 
standing thai he was-himself, by a wonderful providence 
of God, in that day preserved; yet he looked upon himt 
«elf as judged in their judgment, and executed in their 
execetioa; and although he was most thankful to God, 
yet be was not very well satisfied with himself for having 
accepted the delivecance. His wife, who thought she 
had never so well'deserved of him, as in the endeavours 
and labours she exercised to bring him off, never dis^ 
pleased him more in her life, and had much to do to 
persoade him to be content with his deliverance, which, 
as it was eminently wrought by God, he acknowledged 
it with thankfulness; but while he saw others suffer, he 
suffered with them in his mind, and had not his wife per-* 
suadcd him» had offered himself a vokiniary sacrifice; 
but being by her convinced, that God's eminent interfe* 
fenoe seemed to^ have singled him out for preserralion. 
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he with thanks acqviesced iu that thing.'' 'Such acqirf- 
escence was not long required of him— -sciarcely had he 
reached his home at Owthorpe, ere he was fetched again 
to London to be examined against those with whom he 
had acted. This attempt of coarse failed, and the king 
was said to have observed, that they had saved a man 
who would do the same thing for him as he bad done for 
his father, for he was still unchanged in his principles^ 
And from this time Colonel Hutchinson was devoted to 
destruction. We shall pursue the interesting and now 
melancholy narrative in the words of Mrs. Hutchinson^ 
with no ' interruption but to abridge it, having already 
extended this biography much beyond our intention. 

** Mrs. Hutchinson persuaded tbe Colonel, being also 
advised by other friends, to go out of England, but he 
would not: he said this was the place where God had set 
him, and protected him hitherto, and it would be in him 
an ungrateful distrust of God to forsake it. About this 
time a company of soldiers plundered his house at Ow- 
thorpe while he wad absent of all the weapons they found 
in it, to bis very wearing swords, although there was at 
that time no prohibition of any person whatsoever to have 
or to wear arms. Also an order came down from the 
secretary, commanding certain pictures, and other things 
the Colonel had bought out of the late king's collection, 
which bad cost him in ready money between £1000 and 
£1500, and were of more value — and these, notwith- 
standing the act of oblivion, were all taken from him. 

" After these troubles were over from without, the 
Colonel lived with all imaginable retiredness at home, 
and because his active spirit could not be idle nor very 
sordidly employed, took up his time in opening springs, 
and planting trees, and dressing his plantations; and 
these were his recreations, wherein he relieved many 
poor labourers when they wanted work, which was a very 
comfortable charity to them and their families : with these 
he would entertain himself, giving them nmch encou- 
ragement in their honest labours, so that they delighted 
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^ ier^iDf^oyed Jl); ^bioi* fi|$ bii8uies$ ,wi(is serioosLy r^^ 
volviag Uia Ia,w of 6od» .wberoo be labouced to instmct 
Us cbiidro^ and (lervaats, and eajojr^d hup«9if wUk omwli 
patience and oaiiifort» not (^is^vyiog the glories and 
boooafs of the ooort, nor tbe prosperity of tbe wiek^j 
|biit,0Alj g^ered ih»t tbe stcaUness of bU own renrefu^e^ 
would not siip{4y bis large beart to tbe poor pepple io 
affietioo. 9ome Uttle troubles be bad ifi Us owo booses 
His ixHi, apkaoWQ to biio;^ married m very vrortby persooy 
with tb^ maoner of vbiob be was so diseoniealedi tbal be 
once resolved to banisb tbegi for ever ; but bis good-iM^ 
tare/was sooa overe^uae. and be reoeived tbem into Up 
bofiOH^ aodfor tbe sbert tine be obeyed bect budoo less 
kve ior ber than for aay of bis own ebikhreo. And 
iideed sbe was worthy: of it, applying heriself with sad» 
hamble dutifalness and kindness to repair ber fisaky and 
to please him in aU tbe things he delighted in, that 
be was ravbhed with joy of her, who loved tbe place, not 
as his own wife did, only because she was placed in it, 
bat with a natnral affection, which encouraged him in all 
the pains he took to adont it, when he had one to leave 
it to that woold^ esteem iL She was* beside nateraSaed 
in bis house and interests, as if she had had no other regard 
in the verld; she ims pious and cbeesful,^ libeval mid 
thrifty, oemplaisaat and kind to all tbe fiuai^, and tbe 
freest from fawnear of any woman, keying hoinOj> without 
laebiocbaly' or. soUenness^ obseevant of her fisher: and 
mother^ not withregrei but with delight, and the niost sub- 
missive affsctionate wife that ever wias; But sheandaU 
tboijoy of her sweetysaiat'likeeonversatioa:, ended in i^lam 
meated grave^ about a year after her niaivrifig)e» when she 
died in ehiM-birth, and l^t tbe sweetest babe behind her 
that ever was beheld, whose fisce piioniised all its motber'a 
graces ; but death withia «ight weeks after ber birth* rai^ 
visbed tUs sweet blossom^ wboae fall opened tbe fresh 
woands ef sorrow for ber mother, thus doubly losli. 
While the aothes lived, tbe Colonel and his wife em* 
ylpyed: atl ima^aUe pains and eares' for ber i^covopy; 
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whereof Hiey had often hopes, but in ^e end all was 
Vain : she died, and left the whole house in very sensible 
aiffiction, which continued upon the Colonel and his wife 
till new strokes awakened ihetxi out of the silent sorrow 
of this funeral. Her husband having no joy in the world 
after she was gone^ some months shut himself up with 
grief in his chamber, out of which he was hardly persuaded 
to go : and when he did, every place about home so much 
renewed the remembrance of her he could not think of 
but with deep affliction, that being invited by his friends 
abroad to divert his melancholy, he grew a little out of 
love with home, which was a great damping to the plea* 
sure his father took in the place : but he, how eager so- 
ever he were in the love of any worldly things had that 
moderation of spirit that he submitted his will to God, 
and endeavoured to give him thanks in all things/' 

(To be continued,) 



REFLECTIONS 

ON SELECT PASSA.GES OF SCRIPTURR 



Jfin this life only we had hope in Christ , we were of 
oilmen most miserahle. — ^1 Cor xv. 19. . 

The Christian believer takes up his profession for no 
earthly object, nor expects his good things here ; and at 
any time may be involved in circumstances, where he 
must declare with the Apostle, If in' this life only we 
had hope in Christ, we were of all men most miserable. 
Nay, he most always say so, because the greatest happi- 
ness that he enjoys at present, and most fondly cherishes, 
counting all things as dung beneath his feet in comparison, 
is all in anticipation of this consummation ; and could 
this hope be destroyed, he were wretched indeed. Nor 
could his renewed understanding, like those who know 
QOt Grod, find satisfaction and content in the things of 
time. Like one fallen from a higher station in life, be 
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would be most UDhappy, where those who neyer knew 
better things, or saw better times, can enjoy well enough 
the little comforts that their poverty admits. He is now 
rich in faith ; but if you overturn his faith, as the denial 
of a resurrection would do, you destroy the foundation 
of all his hope. He has some spiritual goods in posses- 
sion, with which, as it is, he would not part for all the 
world ; but then these are only pledges, and foretastes, 
and first-fruits of the eternal inheritance : and without 
the resurrection to life, they would deceive, they would 
disappoint, and all would prove a '* hope that maketh 
ashamed." I. F^ 

Tken they that feared the Lord, spaike often one to 
another, and the Lord hearkened and heard it^-^and a 
hook of remembrance was written before him for them 
that feared the Lord, and that thought upon hie name^ 
— Malachi iii. 16. 

Heard what? Is there anything on earth an ear like 
kb, attuned to heavenly harmony, wont to be fed on the 
grateful tones of spotless Angels and Saints immortalized, 
can like to listen to ? It was not to the sound of what men 
call wit and wisdom that he hearkened. The lofty elo- 
quence that holds assembled crowds in mute suspension 
on its magick flow, is no more to him than the vain bab- 
bling of the summer brook. The brilliant play of fancy 
that wings the uncounted hours, and hides the stern reali- 
ties of life behind its golden tissue, is no more to him 
than the charm which the deaf adder heareth not. The 
learned dispute, the fine-drawn argument, the impassioned 
controversy. He despises it ps the prating of babes,— 
He who finds foUy in his immaculate Angels, and well 
might smile to hear us so proudly contentious in our mis- 
takes. And then the unholy jest of folly, and the useless 
chatter of idleness, and the slander that scatters poison 
and heeds not where it falls, and the profanenessand the 
mockery — Oh! when he hears all this it is with averted 
head-*he is 4iot pleased to hearken. That which the 



High ^a Holy One of HeaVen deigtrs to i^toop Abim 
and listen to, is that whicb man despisea and diistastes. 
It is wbeii they "who fear him speak one to another— in 
private, unheard of the multitude: the unapplauded whis- 
per — ^not with enlbellishmerits of speech and brilliant 
flow of words, but with a feeling ttat makes manj words 
impossible. One to another — not in a talkative profession 
that seeks publicity, and pours forth all the bosom ever 
felt, and more, to whomsoever wills to listen — ^butthe 
heartfelt, deepfelt eicpression of modest piety, that al- 
most^ears to be bearicl even by the ear it speais to : like 
the still sentinel, who, treading his cautious rounds, 
whispers a word of caution or enoourajgement io him 
fliat watches near him, yet almost starts to hear the si- 
lence broken. Tis then when there are few on earth to 
approve or to applaud, that One in heaven hearkens. 
He hears with gracious smile his own scarce whispered 
name, from lips that feel themselves unworthy to pro- 
moutai&b it; he writes them in his memory's hook, and 
stores thiern to be produced hereafter, when he makes 
up th6 jewels of the Redeemer's crown, and spedks to 
daim his own. Will words of ours be found there? 

Abstain from all appearance of evil. — 1 ThesS.^ v. 22. 

Wh^LE men find matter of dispute in every douttfol 
pr^0tfcb, and weigh and measure every sacrifice lest 
th^y should make one too many, and cavil over the 
bduhdaries of right as if they feared to go one step more 
distant ' than is necessary from the wrong, the Apostle 
ont^ shoirt the argument and decides the contiroversy. 
If thej-e is but the appearance of wrong in it, do it not: 
if it is s6 doubtful as to admit of dispute, abstidn from 
it:' Realities are' never to be sacrificed to appearances : 
anfl' wfiere there' is a' perceived duty on one side, no 
nH^biJstrnctidn or judgment of men should have any 
vi^ight' with us on the other* But where this is not the 
<9&se» anA the balance of right se^ms to be nicely sufr- 
p^^Difed,'^ we 'it>dght ca^efutiy to atoid whatever may be 
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eonstmed into wrong, even the appearance of evil where 
there ia not the reality. Why walk so ^feiy closely on 
the yerj^ of evil, that they who observe ns fron^ a dis- 
tance cannot distinguish whether we have passed it or 
not? 

Manjf thai arejlr$t shaUhelast^ and ike la$t $hatt &s 
• • Jirsi. — Matthbt^ xii. do. . 

Grbat wiU be our pride and wisdoii|'S;downfal]| when 

at the manifestatioa of that last day ^ ; each risen spirit 

shall in the sight of men an4 angels a^ume the rank 

appointed it of heaven. How will the world's flattered 

idol bow with shame to see the meek^ despised one pr^ 

ferred before him. Thqf whpse words and deeds hav0 

been a nation's theme, on whose talents, and eloquent 

diousands have imng intent, will see perhaps before 

them names that earth has never heard; the patient 

sufferer whose sick bed no one tended, whose dying 

words no one thought worth repeating. The advanced 

professor of reKgion on whom knowledge had sn|iled, 

and Phividencie had lavished her advantages, fmd grace 

had led forward with bolder strides, will start perhaps, to 

see he stands but second to some whom liviQg lie.to# 

much despised : some fauUering sinner, whom pas^on 

and circumstance so rudely tossed^ |ie scarcely seenied 

to float above the waters that whelm the faithless in 

destruction— one that he put back perhaps ^th cold 

repulse, when the hand of kindness might have led him 

forward. O if we would then escape the shame, let us 

be sparing of our judgments now. Let us say to none» 

'* Stand by," lest when He, the master, of the feast shall 

come, he bid the despised one take Ins seat above, us ; and 

we begin with shame to find that his contrition has out« 

weighed our zeal, his nights of darkness wrought mora 

humility than our sunny days ; his love proved greater 

for the much that was forgiven, than ours for the much 

from which we were pr^erved. 

VOL. II. o 
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THE LlSW^a—NiN.IX. . 

It vras a Sabbath eTenfng in the mid height of sum- 
meir. The bud had beeii already some halr-hbor' gjbne, 
bat his beams still lingered in the clear horizon, and still 
the fleecy cloud was tinged with a fading toi|[dfa^^of rod. 
Hie blue Yault bad not yet deepened into gray, nor toe 
landscape become obscure in the growing twilight, ^nd 
^et there was a mellowing tint upoti the' sc^fiie,^ l)ittf i4?e 
of softness what it stole of splendoui^— )iie th^'bdluant 
and gifted spitit that religion hasdha^tcfnedintb'stillitess. 
The flmrer that had drooped and th^ ^le^'tli^t; h^ 
withered in the noon-IS^y heat, were already recoveredl^)^ 
^ the ev^ing^s fresiinesii ; 'while the Thnish'pi^olong^a'&et 
song, and Ae Bed-brbdlit fingered on the botigh, "is ilf 
unwilling to part from such a* day. Peacci' and repose 
were the character of the scene, and fancy welF lAight 
pictore that the task of fif^ ti^as done and all things ire^dy 
for et^al rest. ' " ' ^ 

In flill'there seemed a fitn^sfs fbr the day, ^nd for the 
feelings with which I was returning from the eV6nIo^ 
service. The words of love and ' peace hdd dropped tike 
holy balm upon the bosom', and put to irest its agitatiog 
oares. * Shame and condition had siink the soiil too low 
fbr opposition, and ihercy had wooed it into gratiefui 
acquiescence. At peace mth God, because it had drun^L 
deeply of his grace dhd^ti^ilrth, at peace With the wori^y 
because it seemed no longer y6rth cbnteptiopi; at peiice 
withitselfV because self was degraded and dethroned, 
the spirit partook df the evening's SabbatYi hue^ and only 
wished it«ould be alwiays so. "And w!)l it npt jlieatways 
so;^ I thought, as I 'walked slowly hon^ew^rd, .^* wliep 
our lifb's Working days are bver, and the eternarl^abtam 
dawns 'Upon our souls ? ' A little While; 'and what is itow 
but a Jbrierfocetaste, a pdssing semblance 6( Celestial 
peace, Will be an et^t-n'alixnd unchaiigihg reality.' 'A 
litUe while, and iLe smile of o^ur Father wilt no more be 
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averted, the world renounced will no more resume its 
power, and self submitted will no more rebel. And if 
there be such pleasure in an earthly Sabbath, interrupted 
as it is with our coldness, and carelessness, and-earthli- 
ness, what will be the bliss of that eternal SabBath for 
which we are preparing?" And then I considered of the 
goodness of God in this institution, by wBch ope day in. 
seven is separated from the rest, to be employed in mak- 
ing happy what the occupations of the other six too ofleii 
tend to make wretched, and to sanctify what th^ are too 
trell fitted to corrupt. Prone as we are to sin, and sub- 
jcict as we are to sonfow, our most lawful occupations are 
fraught with ahuety and danger. What comfort then 
that there is one day in which it is our duty to neglect 
Ibem, to forget them, md give up ourselves entivcfy tot 
ftoughts and pursuits of which the fruits are low,, anj 
hoBnisss,' tod[ joy : to have nothing to do 'but to aoquaint 
otbselves with 6bd and be at peiEu^e. t passed tibe day- 
labourer in. h|s clean white frock, his/^ible apd piay^ 
book tbeked, under hisjEurm, and .thought how ifit, must 
•eit]0]r the repose of such a day ,'£119 only means.of iQstnxc-y 
&n, '^i^ps his only pause from ^ffbrt and/cindumnc^^ 
lofeitook the pale mechanic, and fancied fiom the exfms*^ 
A)ii of eonteiit upon lus featufids^ that lie was tellingroyeif 
dSle '^teB of .consdlatipii hei had gathered to f<^ on ink 
his (StbSd -workshop sjl the week. The children of 'charity 
were tripping by my side, in their plain round bonnets 
and dairk frocks, the bag of book$ on tfieir arm pr tho. 
basket in their hand. I looked at them, and hoped some;- 
itSeig hud that day been taught them that would sweeten 
the rudd' lot for which they werie^ preparing. A little 
Ion|^r musing, and I should have persuaded mysetf the 
Sflfibath was a day that all men love, and the cfdm of na- 
tore'what all were sharing, and the song of gratituiAe' what 
dt were unging. But truth was at hand and fancy must 
{iitrci place. 

When I turned from the meadows into the putHick 
toad, the passengers began to thicken on my path. The 
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town had poured out her population in every direction 
for their evening walk, and the hills and the pathways 
were scattered thick with figures of various appearance, 
all wen dressed and neat, and seemingly free from 
care. There was nothing at the first strongly to invade 
my previous feelings. I could still fancy that the poor 
labourer or richer tradesman was enjoyyig with his wife 
and children the beauties of the creation and the grateful 
recollection of a day well spent: and in many a lowly 
hovel as I passed it, I saw, in interesting group, the father 
attentively perusing his bible, while the mother was 
setting out the plain spare supper, where every thing 
looked clean once in the week at least Truth might in- 
deed have told that some who enjoyed the leisure of the 
day had thought nothing of Him whose day it was, and 
some who were tasting of nature's charms, felt nothing 
of gratitude to Him who gave them ; but so much was 
not written o|i their brow ; and they wore, at least an air 
.of enjoyment that became the hour. 

Not so, when proceeding a little farther, I met the.gay 
equipage returning from an evening drive. Not so, when 
I saw the light Aift, with sails linfnrled, gliding n^errily 
towards the shore. Whoever was within them, here was 
the day of God profaned by the direct breaking of his 
holy law. He had said, Remember that thou do it not-** 
they did it and boldly denied the harm. Whatever inno- 
cence might be assumed in those who took the pleasure, 
they were guilty of the sin of those they taught and paid 
to pursue on the Sunday the occupation of the week, and 
unhallow in thought and deed the day their God ipada 
sacred. They would say, perhaps, they spent an hour in 
a recreation very harmless, and no way inconsistent with 
thoughts of holiness — ^but for their one hour of harmless 
recreatibn, others must toil many — the cattie that were 
used must be cleaned, the hand that plied the oar. for 
ihem would ply for others encouraged by their exafik^ 
pie-— the words of God are plain and positive, and im- 
possible to misconstrue ; therefore the breaob of them is 
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a bold refusal to o'ompt J mfh his command 
in the face of earth and ^eayen. They, would urge, na 
doubt/ thalf they had enough kept holy the daj^ iu going 
twice to the service appointed. 'Alas! if they had beea 
there/ it should almost seem to make their guilt the 
greater — lor there they had heard the command enforced 
and there they had prayed to be inclined to keep it, and 
Aence they had returned resolved to break it and deny 
ftein'onff. 

The evening was closing fast — already {he dark outline, 
of form was all that remained distinct, and as I entere^' 
the town, the doors were closing and lights Vere beg^n* 
sing tb gleam from every window. My pleasing levc^rie 
had been painfully dissipated — my mind was occupied W. 
eonsidering of the way in which Sunday evening" is u^u- 
dly {last— -and presuming that when windows stand bpeg 
lide', no secrelts are passing within, I set myself to observe 
how people were employed in the various houses as |^ 
passed tiiem ; not without hope that I might gather, 
something useful, in the way of warning or example^to 
my readers. 

I 'passed a window where noisy mirth bespoke the late^ 
dinner party ; where it wai^ evident the company would 
no^ and ihe domesticks could' not, remember it was the 
SabUtth-^-^xcept inso far as they sighed in secret that 
decei!tcy allowed them not to dance or play at cards— - 
bot ther^ {'paused not. There Was nothing doubtful 
among* thesis. 'They,' too, had been to church— them- 
selires^^lutnoi their servants^ who ha^ ttiis dmner to 
mke ready. ' As soon as they!^came forth of the sacred 
#alls, thi^y hadpassed with aD speed froin house to house 
to make itkeii morning caBs^I sajr bot tti wipe oflTthe^ 
seriooa impr^Ssioh of the service, "for it had made none ; 
bttt to gtft iid of the time till the bett should chiiiie again. 
Unless they preferred a drive, they had' gone a second 
time to church-^they had plentyof time to dress for dim* 
ner^ and tiien, thanks to this party, there was no more 
trooiile about Asposiog of the hours till bed-time« 
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Neither did I stop long, where, in a more deoent woy*. 
bat with much the same purpose, a few friends had called 
in qpon some other few, for the charitable purpose of 
passing away an evening on which they thought it i^ht 
to be quiet and abstain from their weekly occupatkms, 
and yet found it very tedious. But I made longer pause 
when I arrived under a window, where there were clearly 
none present but the family that abode there, and it was 
pretty evident that no one had lost the recollection that it 
was the Sabbath. Knew I this from the smile of grati- 
tude and heavenly peace, that shqne on th^ieatomBft? 
Hy readers shall judge. " I wish it wasi>ed'tiine^"^saidj9N 
little girl, not usually in haste to go to bed ; **1 amso tired 
of having nothing to do." Though in truth she had lisea 
two hours later than usual that momipg. 

I think our clock must be too slow," replied her luother. 
You know we are hardly dressed for breakfiiqt . whcQi 
tbe bells began to ring this morning. It oounst be moie 
than half-past nine :" and with a w^aiy yawn he |hrew 
himself on the rug to play with the spaniel. 

All were not alike unfortunate— for T observed a yonng 
lady at her writing-desk, folding and sealing aa. many 
letters as one can reasonably suppose she might have oc- 
casion to write in one week. How happy for hei cprve- 
spondents that one day in seven was a leisure day--^ day 
on which the hours being less valuable, could be better 
spared than on any other. As I could not see within the 
letters, I am bound in charity to suppo^ the subject of 
them was in accordance with the feelings and previous 
occupations of the day. How should they be otherwise I 
A heart that firom the rising till .the going down of the 
Sabbath sun, had been in eunest devotion with its God^ 
heA mourned in many a prayer the conscious debt of siiu 
and grown light under tbe sweet assurance of its pardpn-^ 
that had trembled at the awful denunciations pronounced, 
on the dissembler, and been moved, amazed, over^ 
whelmed with the contemplation of the Redeemer's lore 
and the Father's fond forbeanuice — ^it ^as iinpossibto 
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that sach a heart could iom immediately to oommgpt 
themes, the amvsemeats of yesterday and the basinesa of 
to^nerrow, and the tfaooBaod trifles that bespeak a mipd 
aooGcnpied by deeper interests. If I conM not penetrate 
the letters to find where the heart had been and where the 
thoughts, I was at least certain that they had be#n to** 
gether, and that the language of the letters had gone afler 
them ; and I felt much grief at a practice that could leafe 
itdoubtfiil whether they might altogether hare gone 
wrong. No opmmon observer could know that a young, 
lady who kept all hev lettevs to irj^t^ on a Snnday, didsp 
that they might wear a dsMsper tone of piety, be the move 
fiuthful minror of her better feelings, conyeying greater 
good to others and more glory to Qod. CSommon ob-* 
servers mij^teyengosofivastosupposeit was a {nofane 
conipoiuidii^ between her conscience and her choice<«f» 
permitljliig. her to send her spirit to scenes where in per- 
son she dared not go, and to. occupy her thonghts with 
thi^; she dared not do. I could not but bewail th# bad' 
example of a pvactii^ so equivocal, where the deed waa 
phin to all, theindocement to it a secvetbetiveenhiwself 
and God. :: 

Beclimagon,a sofa opponte, I observed another hdy^ 
intent upon the perusal of a newspaper. Therem at least 
was notbiog equivocal ; for the contents of a newspapet 
are known to all; and doubtless the muMl that had beea 
fed all day.npon the high and holy ttungs of heav«n ?and 
eternity, must have- found it a seasonable drai^t. of 
temporalities to. rid it of the effeeta or jmpressiona 
that m^bt remain. I had some reaaoa to doidit, fern 
all I heard, frhetfier this young rlady would, not ham 
thought it wastug time to read the newspaper on a Mon- 
day, because she had so many other things to do. Bat 
on Sunday, alas 1 on Sunday, on that day which is God's 
and not our own, it was a relief to find any thing that 
might be done. And all together could not stay the 
▼eariness with which they turned theur eyes towards the 
higgiDg time*piece, that seemed but to go the slower for 
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tfieiir impattence to1>e rid ofa day, that {hough shortened 
at eidier iend^ was 'eten still too long. ' 

And yet the^e people, aind thdnsands who do like them, 

are going, so they teU ns^ land take it liat iB that we 

should dlonht it, to ' that ' Mewed'^dwSlBng-pIaisV 'whcae 

tiiere iff no'^^ihploy hat one, ihe^ vety one 'ryt which'^e^ 

grow so ifeai¥ Here : where flie utmost reacK of fiappi^ 

nesH is-no more bat the completion and ^aration endless, 

of that winch they are solitllevwilling to-beginV a rest 

fi^m Iheagilatingiiareil'of time ftiid sense, and it defb&ig 

<tf ^e; and thou^fhtd, ^d pdwer^, id the wbrsfaipr df the 

ItaiQr, ittd'the contomj^tito^^^ IKg^^lr- 

ft«iDimnee^.dfhis w31. ' *Tliift is a happifkesis fiia{ S not^ibr' 

us he^e ^ ^e ^nnot "^^ach il i^ we ^uld, 'fiis - irne. ^vX 

tfa^ we mi^ taster of it, ths^ 'vre inay ctiliiyaie a'de£r^ 

and a )Mng to it,^ an imperfect SaBbatfi has-beeta at c^-'' 

tahi- intervals appointed as, in which "#0 • arfe'^ [JSiiuiCfiBdr 

najr comialuided, nnd^ all the penalties of diicrhedienc^, 

tatak^ of the food oh which our |)eriected spirits wtf 

elemidly be fed; if the feast of heaven be for hs prepared. 

Tkff day comes roasld^ and finds so litfle welconie^lt'is 

but an importunate intruder on our enjoyments, aii mteit- 

raption to our bnshiess.^ Th^ food th^t^w^ ^ reqtdred 

tl»^tak^ is SO unpalatable, we are obliged to mik with it as 

Bntuhas posrilde of our weekly fare to enable us to take 

it; So a^Oi^ lire We to this faint semblance of Ae ^er« 

iifll state, that not^ven the terrors of €rod's 1>roken law 

ban f(Mree us to pMake of it. The aversion must -be' 

strong^indeed tiiat trill make us risk so much by disobe* 

dience rather than make the sacrffiee of a few brief hours; 

And to what is it we arose averse r I^ot us cbqsideri^ 
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LECTURES ON THE LORD« PaA.Y£IL 



LSCTURK THS NtNTB. 



Far thine is the kingdom^ and the pawer^ und the glorjf^^ 

Jhr ever* 

Thbss ponclndiogr Vords of the Iiord's Prayer ave 
not siilbjoinedi tp it in the Gospel: of St* hake, hut |dley 
are so. in tbat of St Matthews The .prayer was i^iven 
to the disc^les on two ^different oocasioiiSt therefor^ the 
woniii ^lighjt be added on one oaeasbii, iJioagh omittedl 
Qii the otheiR. We use them afanoBt nnivenaUy aa tint 
concluding «eiitence of onr . petitiKm : nor eaa thetete 
mj so. well snited to the pnrposek Why have we pffeied 
Qp onr prajers at all ? Why haYe we bowed down to thtf 
dusVaodia the chamcter of lowest. si^pUant^ in4>hMEe4 
of anothi^ ^ onir s^nl'i^ and body's ncNdd^ feom the^ leaA 
tUng .to the gve^tent thing tbat we ha?e» or een (Mure; 
ar cannot dp wUhoiit? WJiy» bnt beicBillie the.kittgdfah 
ishis^.^liuc!^ tbe powder, is hiS| aii4 ii mj o{ owr p^lWeat 
be doijie or granted, '(be g^oiy must be his and mt emit 
own. . ][f weJiave in oarsdvestfae. power peifeotly %^ Ifo 
Old to. suffer the wUl of ,6od» ehediEfal|y^* glad^» astley 
^ pn heaven, why aot. g«> i^orth In oni.owiiatrBogth; waA 
peifonntth^ ineaterions tuskl No. need ^ ther pMitioiiN*ipi 
wherefore ask that ^t. be done, whidiitbntrert<witb 
^^Jtq.da? If .we can wpp^y. phjt body's bosriy aoed' ■ 
if ;V^rcan st^y .t)i9 wind,tb^t.sQatt«rs.bKghi npms emf 
09f i^.«^d« th^, .blast tbatxhilli^ the lich jidoes/of ^ni: Aeify 
aadth^tstooi^ thai sinks^cm vessel with its eoatly fiieigirt«t 
i|ge^ and^all thetbonwiid easwdties that pnt toriifclhni 
our werl41y prosperityi», again we* need no prayer* Let 
08 be pro.vi<]^nt, careffd, and indastrionli; and in dSSfif 
gent doing emplpy th^ time thus, uselessly eaqpended in^ 
aiMi^ .And so ifiweeanonrselresfittd meaas^^ai* 
pi^,eiir,sinaaDd wipe ont the writing that is against^ndi 
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pay off the heavy score in tears of penitence^ and eaife 
oorselyes in time of our eternal debt — ^if our own wi»- 
dom and precaution can kee^ us oiit of all the 'tempta- 
tions with which we are surrounded, from the world, 
from our spiritual eiiemies, and oiir o^n evil propwisi' 
tie»— ot when evil shall befall us, pan rescue and deUv^ 
OS — then what need of so much solicitation ? What need 
the beggar^s lowly cry, liesieging, without ceasing^ the 
lliioiie of Omnipdience ? Man, tiKe prdiid,^ l£b wise; tiie 
iod^ndenti en provide fir Ins oWtf delsiiidy , tad iifte 
eare of his bwn estate. If ikoi; ^ i^ 'fit tliat odi* prayef 
should efid 'Mth a oonfe^on ofitkS htity reia^bn we \!m 
iDEi^6«^)r begiiiiai^ it^--« edbttidtuAfie^ that afl:wi iil^ii 
Hi alone to gttat'ltom whbik w« ask it, fbr lis is tte 
ktegdoiii, and 11^ power, MidlHeVbiTi ior ev^r:' ' ' 
*^ PeAi^s #e iottici of lA are ttot aware llo^ vetjW^^ 
in ovr healfts wd really believe and fbdfldl^ thitU/* WcT 
AM: M U^y ^ bdrsblves, andiid I^Ue ' j>f oW €fod, 
llttt we at^ for ever in contention with ' hik M^pt^ 
denqr ; imdHler^ are not a few, I fi^, wU^ would i^^ 
depi»iii bp6ti*AMMlvW than tipon Mti:' ;]6!^-^ett 
limed into tt perc^pfion of our insuffidieiicf 'to l&ef^' 
tire<flfa^t)fi)te6mwblfiu^^ ^^^ febmpdMl tx^ Me 
niiiq^.in fte IMty to itiak^ fi|y Ibe dbfldi^^hc^^ ^ert^b 
sittli luHigbty pr^ferkH^e df oii» Vim 'i^ 'prtipdDk 

Af to ^ dff to tki^lalft ^toeMt^ W r^er^iied to ' ft&r, 
aiiA«cbim ti) Mvidr atik8t'ibe'glb}^^%itfc ]i^; if«ot 
todaisfto'oU^cives'thebetteir&lf; "' / ' '! 

• W« bq;«t o«r pnlyer ki ^ tone of permitted conffiletibe. 
ne nunense distatice dlai is betwiten Us ah^d the Being;^ 
wvaddress was put adde^ and we ivere en(^\iia^'V 
mdblltowapiuri of hnrfaii^, his ad^ted dflAreii^ 
bold ia>liop« aiMi holy confidence of Iei faVbundble'tecep^ 
tioii from him we oaU ''Our Fatb^> iniis todnfidtoce 
was'pciinlittedui oirdev to still onrfeaiii, and pttt to ste^ 
oar i«iseiiidbie a^prehenrions tiiat dreatitt^s so lo^ and so 
fiUle' wortb, wbidd searoe be tfsfeined to "by txlii so gttait;' 
It WES to teacb 119 the blessed re|idt of 0wt Savtooi^Q ni^ 
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<^^0D, and |i]l, that ^e. bad.gaioed. Ibgr ^becoming tiii 
disQipies^veQ Uie. jdgbt to call hi^ ^ Father our , Father. 
Jn spcl^ iiappjj9a8arap<^e we were. to begin our prayer?-^ 
seeing nothing bnt our Father's love^ desiring nothing 
8o mpcib as omf Fatli^y glory. . But as we advance* the 
inind draws slowly, bsic^opoii itiiiQlf-^rQiur., helplessness, 
^oij^pssness, f^nd daijigjert become ^^e sjo^l^j^et of our 
pe^itiQns — ^Iqwer and loweif siuKs.tbe ;estiinate. of onr- 
s^yes ; deeper and deeper |l>econies tl^e opjascioqi^q^fs of 
our lost estat^— till ,th^ piray^^ epf|s„,as fitfj^ it dnould do^ 
with a totel rehnnciation of qorsel^e^t' onr no^ers»,oiir 
jf^erits. .and pur claijoDSi^^ai^ comfn^ts.iifii y^out aireserye 
to fiim, in whose han49 Wfi are the p)ay the potter 
moulds bnt even as he will# and dispose,s of at his o[wa 
good pleasure. ^It is.asif Ua^d, " We.hfivAA9lf^^.d what 
we degjire/ what we need — if thou wilt help u^, iirell--^if 
liolu we boiF down to destructiopn^ for none iNsidp thee 
can."^ And in this feeling of utter jdepend^nc^^, absolute 
helplesBuess, and decipest hunuli:^j» n^ ^^ve pj^nelT^p^ in 
his' hands and wait |i|[>oo 1^ detcision. ,4^i?^te^oj^;iDpi^ 
in which U wetf oecbmes us to leaye hi^p^ei^Pni^nAgp 
fortJ& to ou^ w^rtdiy occupations till the fiopr lyb^p ]V# 
are agmh ib' draw near to him asiour Father .which .is^ipi 
^eaye|i;» Have we pyer exaq^ed our beauts whether 
we ajre^ or ever were, in this ^tate of deep baniiUty,|uij^ 
absolute s/elf-renupciation, ms^ing .over to , another thp 




^f^®l.^°' "^f IJSf?"^ >.°4 ^.isc3louktions!..t?^.,4pty^ ^4 
false' estmate of thuigs iq genei^tl^ mdqly.^^^/rpni.j^ 
Wsuffici^^ seii^e* ot ^\ir situation relatiy^ely to, ^|^)»^^ 



his servant Job. he beg^q ^^ a I9agiii|^cent d^S(cripti9Ji.pf 
his own power, and greatness, and ^ith .ov^ri^j^l^l^pi|3tg 
force ^f comparison demanded '* Whei:e wgrttbpi|f.^hjHi 
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I Ifdd the foimdfttions of the earth T There lieeded no 
^ther argmnent : Job saw in the greatnea? of his adver- 
sary his own condemnation, and repeated in dust and 
ashes. 

Would that we all Were broa^t tliere too — f(ir I fear 

foil many of as have tiie pride of Job, thongh wtt&ting of 

his CTeellence. We talk, and feel, and flunk, as if tWe 

^Bs something like eqnality between ns and our 6dd-^ 

or perhaps not equality, but some such coitkpaiiative 

greatness as might mdce our duties Reciprocal, so' that 

whatever we might owe Um, something he utlst ow6' as 

in retmm; as if we had a claim to vake as well ^ to 

answer; like our relative situations on earth-^iineqaal 

indeed, but yet reciprocal. If the crnbject owes duty and 

allegianee to his prince^ the prince ho' less owes justice 

end jinotection to his subject. If the servant does his 

master good^ervice, he takes his wages in return. And 

i^it not true that in the pride and folly of our hearts we 

attempt to establuth between ourselves and our Creator 

kmethiilg ^ a similar teciprocation ? Do we not com- 

platn of tins evetits of Ins providence as if we thought he 

was Teany4)0und down to some rule of fairness in the 

disposition of them. We talk of the unequal distribution 

of this world's good, as if we really thibuglit the losers 

were aggrieved, and sometimes even presume to say-^ 

wd tremble to repeat what we often start to hear— 4h«t 

our sufierings on earth must be made up in eternity io 

set the balance even. We take his holy word, and go 

about to weigh his commandments, and his prohibitioDS, 

and Us proibsises — ^nd this is uureasbnable aiid that ib 

unjust, and one cannot be, atid another ought not to bei 

iind another i)i not consisteiit. What madness ! 'Are we 

eu earth, and is he in heaven? Are we the insects that 

crawl upon this mere speck of the universe, and live a 

day, and die in an hour, and no one misses us ? And we 

right enter into a sott of competition and contention tot 

with him whose greatness, whose infinitude and power, 

we aire overwhelmed if we but essay to think upon. . 
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^ But most of all fatal is this false estimate of oarselves; 
wfaere our moral condition is in question. We think of 
sin towards God and of his right to punish it, as we do of 
our offences among our fellow m^n. If we do wrong we 
may make a compensation — ^we may do some good to 
restore our blemished name — at least we can show peni« 
tence, and so have a claim to be forgiven ; and thus after 
all there is no great harm done : a little remorse, or per- 
haps a little punishment, will balance the account. For- 
getful of the appalling difference, we are naturally dis- 
posed to proceed very much in the same way of reason- 
ing on our offences against God. We speak of our sin 
as a small matter, for iBtrhich we can make amends when- 
ever we choose to set about it — and if that should be 
something late, we can be sorry, and so have a claim, aa 
absolute right I believe some people think it, to be ex- 
cused and recompensed beside. Our offences cannot — 
no, in this false estimate of God and of ourselves, they 
cannot merit everlasting punishment. But if we considei^ 
that when we were not, He of his mere pleasure brought 
us into beipg-^that we had no rights, no claims whatever 
from the first — that every thing he gives is sO much more 
than we can demand, and every thing he demands no 
more but his absolute right, nor for our best services are 
any wages owing, nor for Qur least wrongs can any equi- 
valent be paid — if we consider all the plenitude of his 
bounty towards us, all that he has done, all that he has 
bestowed' — how he has foregone his claims, forborne his 
anger, and delayed his justice : He who by a word 
created more than our utmost effort of intelligence can 
so much as comprehend — who could by another word un- 
make it all, and make it over again, mOre to his liking 
than we on our parts have proved ourselves — ^yet while 
he coufd do thus, waits graciously to see our folly take its 
course ; offers us inducements to obedience, confers on 
us bounties unnumbered, treats with us of forgiveness — 
and, more stupendous far than all the rest, gives such a 
ransom tor our forfeit lives as all the lives of all created 

VOL. II. p 
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things might scarcely pretend in value to compete 
with — O ! into what fearful magnitude grow op our sins : 
how does what we call the smallest gain aggravation by 
the circumstances under which it is committed, till each 
one in itself seems large enough to need an endless and 
eternal expiation. 3qh thought that he was righteous till 
he measured himself with Grod — perceiving what he was 
he owned that he was vile. 

When once we have conceived, as far as we can do, 
tov indeed it is a difficult conception for such poor 
powers as ours, the immense distance that is between us 
and God, we shall begin to view things in a very different 
aspect. When we have done all, and said all, and asked 
all that we are commanded, we shall commit ourselves 
simply to his sovereignty^ willingly and heartily acknow- 
ledging that his is the kingdom, and his the power, and 
his the glory, of all we are or ever can be, in time or in 
eternity. 

This too is the counterpart of that they sing in heaven, 
" Blessing, and honour, and glory, and power be to him 
that sitteth on the throne, and to the Lord for ever and 
ever." In heaven the voice of prayer is heard no more — 
for there all hearts are satisfied and all desire is full. 
Their only prayer is praise, a ceaseless worship of grati- 
tude and joy. And we must learn the song on earth if 
ever we would sing it there. So long as we would take 
some portion of the merit to ourselves, and claim for our 
own powers, and virtues, and deservings, that glory that 
belongs to another, we are not of the mind that spirits in 
heaven are, and should make strange discord there, were 
it possible we could be allowed to join their chorus. But 
it is not possible. If while we are addressing words of 
deepest humility to God, asking like miserable destitutes 
the very elements of subsistence, we go on in thought 
and deed to dispute his right to govern us, to defy his 
power when it opposes us, and when he exerts it io our 
behalf, either spiritually or temporally, to take the merit 
to ourselves — whatever we may persuade ourselves, our 
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htatpi Bi€ not yet taned to the harmony of heaven, and 
fidiess the tone be changed before we die, will sorely 
be never heard there. 



INTRODUCTION 

TO 

THE STUDY OF NATURE. 



BOTANY. 

CC&Htlmiedffom page 100.^ 

CLAS8 6.— HBXANDRIA. 

We reach now the sixth Class of Botanical subjects, 
distinguished by the six Stamens of equal length in each 
flower. The Class Tetradynamia has also six Stamina, 
but they are unequal in length — neither can the Classes 
be in other respects confused, as the Tetradynamia flow- 
ers have always four Petals, which is never the case in 
Hexandria. The splendid tribe of lilies are of this 
Class ; as well as the Tulips, Hyacinths, and other fa« 
Tonrites of our gardens, also the Pine-apple and the In- 
dian Reeds. The Oryaga, a foreign plant we know and 
value under the name of Bice, is a grass of the Hexan- 
dria Class. Of native plants it is far from being a lai^e, 
and with two or three beautiful exceptions, not a 
remarkably handsome class. We have chosen for our 
Plate the favourite of the spring, a flower for its de- 
licacy, sweetness, and elegance, almost withont a rival. 
Our readers will instantly recognize the lily of the Val- 
ley* The blossom is bell-shliped, of one Petal, but cleft 
in six, the segments generally reflected, or hent out- 
wards, receiving peculiar elegance from the arched fruit* 
stalks on which the flowers are suspended, at the base 
of which there is to each a small spear-shaped, mem- 
bmnaceous flower-scale. The stalk is leafless and 
naked, and grows up by the side of the broad, rich 
green lelMres, seldom more than a pair, gracefully folded 
one within the other. On the whole, we think nature 
has formed nothiag more perfectly elegant than this little 
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iQhabitapt. of tbe wood^ — yevy QomwoB and nhmA^ 
where [i thrives, but not fouod io all parts of the conntryir 
The berries it bears are red-^but if we may judge from 
our own experience in finding them, they are very sel- 
dom formed. The Botanical name is Convallaria Maia- 
lis. There are other species of Convallaria known by 
the name of Splomon^s Seal, but they do not very much 
resemble this. 

Galanthns/ Snow-drop, is a flower of very singular 
form and extreme beauty — ^remarkable too for being tbe 
first wild flower that ventures to unclose at the return of 
spriiig. It is too well known to n^ed description — ^tbe 
most striking peculiarity is the three Nectaries^ having 
the appearance of three smaller Petals within the larger 
ones. No other species we believe of this plant has 
be^en discovered in any part of the world. 

Leuoojum, Summer Snow-flake, is a less common and 
much larger plant^ with nodding, white flowers, streaked 
with green ; leaves extremely long and narrow. 

.Narcissus, Daffodil, we must be well acquainted with; 
S'he yellow species is very common — the white ones much 
less so. 

Allium, Garlic, is known to us by its powerful scent, 
l*he flowers of some of the species are remarkably hand- 
spnie, and might otherwise be very ornamental in our 

iiQ9Qgays. 

Fritillaria, Fritillary, or Snakes'-head, bears a sif^e 
JBpwer on a tall airched.stem^ of a dingy, mottled red, ^qd 
haiS shoi:t, grass-like leaves. ■ , , 

Tulipa, Tulip. The only English specie^ is.of rather 
a dull yellow, and drooping a little, with a sweet scent* 

Ornithogalum, Star of Bethlehem, is a very pretty 
flower — usually of a yellowish white, or white and jgreen 
$treaked, with many flowers on a bunch. 

Scilla, SquilU or wild Hyacinth, is in all its species 
blue. One that is not uncommonly called Blue-bottle» 
we must be perfectly well acquainted with, as among the 
most abupdant a^d beautiful ornaments ofour woods and 
hedges. 
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Antheridim, Moantain SaffroD, is a very rare plants 
and growing only on the tops of rocks and mountains^ is 
not very frequently accessible. 

Narthednm^ Lancashire Asphodel, bears long narrow 
leaves, and a yellow Hower of six narrow Petals, with 
scarlet anthers. 

Asparagus, Common Asparagus, we must all know as 
a vegetable. It is a native plant, found on the sea-coast, 
bearing much the same appearance as in the garden. 

Acorus, Myrtle Flag, or Calamus, is a highly aromatic 
plant, resembling in taste some foreign spices. The 
flowers grow in a crowded spike, above which the flattened 
stem extends itself into a leaf. 

Tamns, Black Briony, is a twining plant, beautiful in 
the berry, though in the flower obscure, the' blossom 
bemg greenish ; the male and female flowers on separate 
plants. 

Juncns, Rush, is a large tribe that cannot be strangers 
to us, and though of various species, all sufliciently alike 
to be immediately recognised under the common appel-: 
lation of Bush. Of some species, we know, the wicks of 
candles are made, and we have sometimes seen the poor 
grease and bum the rush, in dearth of better lights. 

Berberis, Barberry, we are used to see in the garden, 
but it is by no means uncommon wild. It is a remarkable 
circumstance that com growing near to the Barberry- 
bush is always blighted, even to the distance of ten or 
fifteen feet, a fact that has not been very satisfactorily 
accounted for. It is in many respects a very curious 
plant. Otiome parts a yellow dye is made. 

Frankenia, Frankwort, is a trailing shrub-like plant, 
with pink blossoms. 

Peplis, Water Purslane, an obscure water plant, with 
very minute pink flowers. ' 

In the second Order, Trigynia, for in this Class we 
have no Digynia, we find the large family of Rumex, 
Bock, which we probably know as a troublesome weed ; 
and some species of it as an herb we call Sorrel. 

p 3 
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Scbeaohzerla, Mareli Scheuchzeria, is a very rare plant, 
with an inoon«picaoas flower. 

Tofieldia^ Scotch Asphodel, has leaves Kke grass with 
a spike of yellow or greenish flowers. 

Triglochin, Arrow Grass, bears also a long spike of 
greenish flowers — ^the capsule or seed-?esseU by openings 
^t the bottom, assumes the form 4^ w arrow bead. It 
lias but 4bree Petals. 

Colcbicum, Meadow SaflVon, or Tuberoot. This plant 
flowers in September, produces its seed the following^ 
spring, and ripens it in the summer. The long tube of 
the pale purple blossom rises quite from the rpot, where 
the Gormen containing the rudiments of the, seed, lies 
buried all the winter ; in the spring rises on ^ fruit-stalk 
^nd ripens into seed. . , 

The third Order is Hexagynia, and contains only 

Aristolochia, Birthwort: its greenish flowers are 
crowded in the bosom of the leaves, which'are spiootb 
and glossy, and of a pale gri^en underneath ; the blossom 
being one tongue-shaped Petal. 

The fourth Order, Polygynia, ^so contdns but one 
Genus, the Alisma, or Water Plantain. It is, as its name, 
implies, a water plant, in some species of large growth, 
though bearing small, pale flowers. 

CLASS 7. — HEPTANDRIA. 

As this Class contains but a single native plant, of the 
Monogynia Order, we comprise it in our present lei^on* 

Trientalis, Chick weed Winter Green. The Calix has ^ 
seven leaves and the blossom seven divisions. The 
flowers are white, on long fruit -stalks, the leaves six or 
eight together at the end of the stem. It is found in.. 
Scotland and the northern parts of England in woods and 
on heaths. 

We are acquainted with several foreign plants of this 
Class — among the rest the Horse Chesnut, Esculus 
Eiippocastanum, a tree of remarkable beauty, t>riginallj 
from Asia. 
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Class VI^HSXANDRIA^ 6 Stambhs. 

OsDER t.-^JIIoiioGY]iiA« 1 PaMil. 

Oalatithos ; . SDOw<^rop 

Leucojum SuQimer Snow-flake 

Narcissus Daffodil 

Allium Garlic 

Fritillaria Fritillary 

Tulipa Tulip 

OfQithog«lam • . . • Star o£ Bedilcfaem 

Scilla..... Sqpillf Wild Hjadnth 

Antbericum •••».. Moui^tain Saffron 

Narthecium Lancashire Asphodel 

Asparagus Asparagus 

Convallaria ...... lily of the Valley 

Acorus M3rrtle Flag Calamus 

Tamus Black Briony 

Juncus Rush 

Berberis ...••... Barberry 

Frankenia < • . Frankwort 

Peplis Water Purslane 

O&DER 2. — ^Trigtnia, 3 Pistils. 

Rumex Dock-Sorrel 

Scheuchzeria Marsh Scheuchieria 

Tofieldia Scotch Asphpdel 

Triglocbin Arrow Grass 

Colchicum l^iberoot Saffron 

Order 3.— Hexagynia, 6 Pistils. 

Arlstolochia Birthwort 

Order 4«»~PoLTGTifiAy many Pistils. 

Alisma Water Plantain . 

Cx,AS!5 yiI.-7iJEPT4J^pRIA, 7 Semens, 
Order 1^ — Momo^jnia, 1 Pistil. 
TrientalU .... k.. ..Chi^weed Winder Green 



PERSPECTIVE DBAWING. 

'^.ESSQN ix.— Plate S* 

. Ha viNp ia our 1^$ lessoki given the method of potting 
a circle in perspective, we (nroceed to apply it .in the case 
of opening a gate or door. We most be aware that 



every thing which taroa roand a centre to wUch it is con- 
fined, miut in doing so sabscribe 8 circle. This is the 
case with a gate which tarns on its hinges: the end 
which has the hinges, being confined to the post, the other 
end most necessarily sabscribe a Circle, or at least half a 
circle, for it cannot subscribe the whole nnless it conld 
torn all round — and thus the outer end of the gate, how- 
ever much or little open, must be somewhere in thathalf 
circle. For instance, in Fig. 1, Plate 9, let (a) be a gate- 
way, which the gate ("b) would occupy if closed. The 
hinges {c c) are the centre on which it turns— of conrsid 
for the diameter of the circle you must set off the dotted 
line (di) so far as to make the hinge (c) its centre.-— 
Through that centre, and passed each end of the dotted 
line, you draw from the point of sight (b) the visual rays 
(e e e), and also through the centre the diagonal Cff) 
from the point of distance (p). This diagonal (f2 cross- 
ing the visual ray (e), gives the point (gX whence a 
horizontal to the other visual ray (^J completes the half 
square. This horizontal is then divided into thirds 
as by the last rule, and the lines (h h) carried as usual to 
the point of sight. Crossing the diagonals (i i) drawn 
from the centre to the corners, they give the points 
through which the circle is to be drawn. This circle, 
marked out in our Plate by a dotted line, the gate will 
describe in opening. We may put it more or less open 
as we please, or as we see it — but it must rest, on some 
point of this half circle. Having chosen the point, we 
draw thence through the centre (c) a line (jjX till it falls 
somewhere on our horizontal line, forming an accidental 
point (g). To the accidental point thus found, the top 
and bottom of the gate and all the parallel lines it may 
contain, Qs(tkk) must be carried. We hope this may 
be perfectly clear. The gate might be open so wide as 
to throw the point (g) on the other side of the object- 
but the rule is exactly the same. We proceed to give 
an example. 

Fjjf. 2 is a d9or more than half-way open-— a being 



i}m:doot'vALy4 fbj tlte cloor toroiag o A iU hinges foe> 
The eirole beiiifi^ foand as before, we ekoose to throw 
bB4>k ^ doer as for as the point {fj^'^i Uoe theoee 
throogb the centre (c)^ falls on the horizontal Uae at B, 
formifig there its accidental point. A line thence throagh 
ike upper comer of the door- way (g) to meet the per- 
pendicular (hX comfdetes the door. If there is on the 
doior-post a staploi with which we desire to make the lock 
on the door to correspond, we most draw the horizontal 
(i) as far as the hinge, and then continue it in the direo- 
tioir pi H,.tiil it reach the edge of the door at (kX where 
We may place oar look. The only difference between 
our last rule and this application of it, is that this is the 
half circle instead of the whole. 



GEOGRAPHICAL READINGS. 

INTEODUCTORY. 

:To give variety to oar subjects, and in pursuance of 
oar plan of general instrootion, we propose to offer to 
our readers something of a geographical sketch ,of the 
world and its kingdoms, such as may possibly aisist their 
stodies in 4bat branch of soignee, or at least afford some 
interest in the perusid. It is •by no meams a system of 
geography we propose to write*, neither a coa^^iliatiop 4>f 
sqch particulars as are usually committed to memory by 
the student. They are so abundantly and well siippfied 
in our school-books, and so early learned by cliildren« 
we must take it for granted that our readers are already, 
familiar with the maps and acquwnted with the terms, osf 
geography. If, therefore, we are found to pass over 
what is usually inserted, or to omit any thing that ought 
|o be, known, we desire that it be considered our object 
is not to teach them geography, but to supply them with 
a little useful reading on what we suppose them to be 
learning elsewhere* 
: It was. very lo^g; before the real shape of the eartli 
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baeaiMe Aoierioa is io^ na a conntry more newly dIscO' 
▼ered, aod of the exutence of which the ancieats seem to 
have had no knowledge. As the most remate from the 
spot where man was first created, it was probably the last 
to become inhabited; which sapposition the thinness of 
its population cobfirms. la these divisions of the land 
we comprise the waters that encompass and separate 
them. Aod they are materially distinguished from each 
other by the appearance and character of the inhabitants, 
their state of civilization, climate, and nataral productions 
both animal and vegetable. But of this we shall speak 
hereafter. 

We conclude our readers know what is meant by 
Latitude and Longitude. We have already said the 
distinction of East and West is merely relative. If in 
England we speak of Polapd, we say it is in the East— < 
but if we speak of it in Russia, we should call it West. 
When therefore we say a place is in such, a degree of 
East or West Longitude, we meau no more than that it 
is so far to the eastward or westward of ourselves. For 
example, there is no place that has positively twenty de- 
grees of East Longitude, because the person who used 
that expression in Venice, would not mean the same 
place as he who used it in London. In Venice they 
would mean twenty degrees East of them — in London 
we shoald mean twenty degrees East of us, and that would 
make thirteen degrees difference of situation on the 
globe : of course the same place could not be meant.— 
With the Latitude the case is different : for though a 
place may be called North or South with respect to some 
Other place, as at Edinburgh we might say London is in 
the Sou^h, and in Paris that it is in the North, yet North and 
South Latitudes are positive and invariable* there being 
a fixed point from which to measure them. We measure 
our degrees of Latitude always from the Equator, and 
the' Northern and Southern Hemispheres are determined 
and divided by it. Therefore, however much South of 
us a place may be, it has North Latitude if it is North- 
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*ward of the EqiMorj We have fomd ftAme learners 
make themselv^ AifBtvMt^ hjn6t bhhervit^ this dif- 
ference betweeti Ldiitodes and Longitudes, for which 
reason we have thus stated it. 

On the situiUion of aoountry with respect lo' the Equa- 
tor, too« dependft the seasons and the len^h of days, as 
well as in great measure the climate and productions. 
Bat the cause of this, as well as the phoenomeoa,of the 
earth's motion, &c. comes more properly, into the study 
of Astronomy; therefore we shall leave them for the 
present, and proceed with our remarks on the different 
quarters of the globe. 

(To be continued.) 
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HOPE.— A Fragment. 

* Say, cheering tenant of the human breast. 
In what abode dost thou refuse to rest f 
What soul, 80 darken*d by its woes and care. 
That thy mild beamings shed no influence there? 
Dost thou not stitl a flattering brightness throw, 
Around the deepeift gloom that man can know, 
And bid the sufferer pierce the veil between 
His stormy prospects and » fairer sceoet 

Say, shipwreck'd mariner, on desert shore, 
Tho' round thee surges beat, and billows roar, 
Tho' all thy comrades sank beneath the wave. 
Say — did the Hope that cheered thee find a grave 
Amid that waste of waters — when thind eye 
Could nought behold but billows and the sky? 
Was there not hope that some far distant sail^ 
Swelling her bosom to the freshening gale, 
Might catch the signal that was rear'd on iiigh, 
Nor pass unseen the lonely wanderer by ? 

• 

Is hope a stranger to his soul who dwelb 
In the dark soUtude of prison*d cells, 
Where friendship's voice will never meet his ear, 
And no kind hand can stay the falling tear, 
VOL. II. Q 
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Wliere misery and want their influence shed. 

Around thi vKitled-snffimi't iDoel^p bed; 

Can faaqr paifit^ tiiat e'ea one lay; of blisi 

Can cast its radiance o*er a scene like this? 

Yes— Ao^ is tiot eititiguish'd— still her power 

Is felt by sufferers in their daiiest hour; 

Shie tends her aid to tfoo^^ their deepest woes, 

And grant|f{niid aH teir griefc, «ome season of repoae. 

Thete if a hope,- deep seated in the breast 

Of hitn who Adds on earth no settled rest. ' 
' lliereis>ab<4»*-'tlieS4ofni8 of time-*iajrbeat, ^ 

But caonol drive fanr Aom-ter-inM retr^t ; • ^ 

Inspir*d by Cedth^ ahe SMfs t^ "^prldsi on^iigHr' 

And sees the covenanted glories- ntgh^^ 

Meekly— yelfinily looks beyond ibis earth. 

And cUdnii the ikl^tsiiigi of celestial biitb^ « 

And though the ^ foil assatance"*be not given, 

Still ia her anchor flxM' on tbonghts of heaven. 
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Suort-uv'd^ .9hptrs\ghteid .cjbjild ,qC mai)» 
Seek, not with anxious care to ,scan, 

Nor trace thy future ^^.; 
In mercy it ijthid frpm thee, . 
But 'tis enough jfhaj ^p<ju .sbbulds| M|i^ „ 
The promise sur^; thy.sirength shal) be . 
* Proportion'd to thy day. 

O rather let tliis care be^ thine, 
Depending on a g^race diyine, 

Tq use thy poi-iion given — 
In hunable prayer lie .earnest' ^tiU, 
That It mj^t be^tby FatbierVisitt^> « 
That all which bea«B( thnjhape^df^ill^ ^ 

M}gh^ i9fij(e,thiee Joeet fotbeffren. 
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Then, though thy lie3^t,be^,{%u!Jk iu,ffii^ .. . .■ 
No 9iortal aid can>give,reUe^ , . . 

And flesh ancdi^arjt d^pay;. , . ..\. ,, 
Thy Saviour's band shall wipe thy tears, 
And IpjYje, $li5^, sweetly pha^,%,/iiw?^ r ' ^ 
And hope shall t^, of. blissCul y4^^,.i>t < 

That Myer. Rass./|]|F^^.ij-. 'r> i.» - - - M. N. 
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' MOf» jAmjA vrrie: •• * " ' " 

^TwRouoa Death alone we enter iota life"-^ 
He on^ly .c^n se^ wide tbe ^tei» which lead 
To light, jLp ]uiii^.to In^niorUlily. • . . ' ^ > ' 
Nor to the humble Christian doth be. come , ■.': 
Clad in the awful terrors of his fon% 
In ghastly semblancei and with frowning brow ; 
But 89 aiiiendy^hose gentle haaduiplocka { 
The fetters thai have bound him to the ^arth • * « 
And kepjt h^ hack from his ctermd homeb • / 
Death;ifii^,<«QM||iei«rinor Monarch now. 
Jesus baMioo9iq«!eied .Death ;«^iverted him 
Of all the eosigps of his jrti9at-<hiii dact — 
The ^i t^ lik^eM of jbykhtnglf cro««n^'— S|Dd led 
Him ca|HiYe .to his heartnly Fathef'j throne* 
Th«»Qvri8tiau.tiinia.not shuddering -now away - 
From, his aj^rioaching footsteps^^for he saes . 
With Faith's prophetic eye— th* invisible world — 
And through the dreaij^ passage of the gprave 
He sees a place of rest-r^where he shall dwell 
With spirits of the just, made pure and washed 
In his and tiheir Redeemers blood--nntil 
That lasty long^ thriRhig trumpet-call ^all sound. 
And rouse the sleepers of the tomt>— to stand 
Before the judgment— anfd to bear the voice 
Of perfect justice speak their final doom. R. L. 

-• •- » 
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*< I SH ALt arise again T-^But where? 
In regions <rf untold dtspair, ' 
Where toitni ed spirits aye bewail 
Their sins,— ^when grief will not avail — 
Where never-dying agony 
Looks up, whh^woirn Und tearless eye, 
To supplicate,«-but vaihly now — 
For mercy-'-God wifl not bestow — 
Where the worm dies net, and the fire 
That bums wfthhi, wiH not expire ; 
For this is an etemardoom 
Of woe, of anguish, and of gloom. 
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*a flfanU •fIfe.figTiirl''— But wfa^re? 
In realms of pure and cloudless air. 
Where anget harps ar^ ever ringings 
AiMr anger vMdds ^v^.singift^-^- 
Where w and sorrow ^re not )cnown> 
But peace and deathless joy alone.. 
There are the "poor in spirit'' blest. 
And there " the weary are at rest" — 
And humbled by his (chastening rod. 
The "pui« in heart ** ^ehQld Iheir God. 
Oh ! in that brighter^ better lai^d^ 
No human heart can understand 
The countless blessings there shall be^ 
Forever^yea, eternally! 

Mos^ miehty.God! to me Is given 
The awful .choice of Hell or Heaven : 
Oh ! may thy Spirit guide my heart 
To choosy tiiiat Kolier, better part^ 
That when I leave this world of pain» 
In Heaven I may arise again. 
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R. L. 
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'^Thei^c will be peace in Heavbn f* Oh ! how fiiis thought 
Should arm the so«l with patience strong to bear'"^ • 
The petty itl^ of lli^; tocn^ bur eare ' t^ — 

On Him, who. this etetitJn^ p^ace. hath bought 

-So dearly for us, — ai^d himself liath taught 
Patieooe in deepest su6enng« tight as air ' 
Seem all t^j;i]|i/ef3 tfxe.Kujip^nhe^rt which tqac^ 

To those with which His holy life was fraught; 

And when of Hope this.m.ost iooasoli^g.iAy : . 
To cheer our d^ll^'P^^^ <><>- ^rtk is given . 

To all who httmbly to their Father/pjay, . -., ^> .; 

Shall It be ^^ thi^ w« lixmm^yimrm^ . . ' 

Though deepest cloji^^ d9(9??^ ^mi closing ^» 
Our hope is siire^ ** Thei<$ '^Ml j>e;p^^^ in Heaveik)'^ 

'1 R. I* 
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SONNET OF MICHEL AGNOLO BUONAROITI, . 
Wriiien in the near view rf DeatL 

■ GiuKTO ^ gia 1 oorso deUa mia tIu 
Per tempestofio mar cod fragil barca 
Al comun portOy ot k re&der si varca 
Giusta ragion d'ogni opra trista e piiU 

Onde I'aiTetuosa fantasia 
Che TArte si fece idolo e monarca, 
Conosco ben quant 'era d*error carca ; 
Ch' errore h dhf che Tuom quaggiu dena. 

O pensi^r miei gia de miei danni lieti 
Che fia or s'a due morti m 'avvicino, 
L*una ch*b certa, eTaltra che minaccia? 
Nb pinger, n^ scolpir fia piu che queti, 
L' anima voUa a quett 'amor diTino 
, Ch'. aperse a prender noi in croce e bracda. 



[The followiiig transUtiQii does not gire the exact wordi of tbe original, gtOBL 
leM its fpirit. ' it i« Bulvjoined to giro the meaning to those who do not iin> 
. dentand the Italian, and to assist the learner In translating it.] 

Iv fragile bark o'er ftonbled waten borne, 
. , Now has my life it3 destia'dpas^aga-run. 
And aochois there, whence all must pass to answei^ . 
Or good, or ill. the deeds that they have done. 

Well piore I now the burden of that sin, ' 
Sin, still the path by earthly passiort trod. 

That with impassioned eagerness j^ursued, 
And made of Art its monarch and its God. 
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Thoughts that were eret so joyM o'er ^ny itiiii^ 
What can ye now to comfort and \o cure? . 

Now that the touch of death is eyen nigh — ; 
Two deaths— one threatened and the other sure. 

Vain are the pencil and the chissel now» 
To soothe the soul that nothing more can calm, 

But He whose love divine the cross discloses, , ' 
And gently bears us on his sacred arm. 
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REVIEW OF CHILDREN'S BOOKS, 

ASD 

NOTICES ©F NEW PUBLICATIONS, 



A Tribute of Parental Affe(:tion to the Memory of a ^ 
beloved and o^ly D.Qvghter^ QQ^t(^f|Ling so^ Account 
of the Character and Death of Hannah Jerram, 
By C. Jerram. 6. Wilson, Essex Street 1823. 

Wb took up tj^ Uttjle bppk «)^ider tj^^ infli^eace of con- 
siderable obj^qtipoa to ^he gr^t ioftr^ase of such works 
in general. We live in a day when truth and fiction have 
come to be so blended in religion, th^t we begin to trem- 
ble lest it soop should wear the character pf fiction alto- 
gether — a tale tip weep oy.^r ap4 sKh44^ ^9 ^^^ "^ 
reality, big with eternal conseqiienees* Bracose piety 
and happy deaths havegvown so eomraonin our juvenile 
reading, and are so much calculated to work on the ima- 
gination of the young, that w^ confess ourselves alarmed 
lesphey; become as excitipg, z.% Jpebrju^tji^g, m^ '^ de- 
lusive, as the blue lights, «nd mo^g ouFtains, and urid- 
night whispers, tfaa^ iv«r0 u«ed to. be the n^ver-failing 
flowers of fiction^esi'iovir yo«ng veailefs shoirid become 
as anxious, and with niiuch the same feelidg; to b6 the 
heroine of a pious tale, as once they were to ()e the pri- 
soner in an enahanted castle^ W« liopa niie 6hall not 
be misundersloodi Paris it^om us tb'ittiply that these 
things are no redlties. As far are we fjrom desiring that 
what passes in the chambers of death should be veiled 
from the eyes of yoiith, as something with' wKich they 
have not to do. On the contrary, we would introduce 
them on every fitt|i^ occasion, to the t)iiqgs themselves; 
they should be early led to witness, if possible, the awful 
reality of death. But let it b^ th& reality — and if the 
dying Christian's I^st struggles aire tp be wri^ep^^d pub- 
lished, and cried like a balla4 t^irpugl^ the i^treets, let us 
not venture one word of exaggeration to awaken the feel- 
ingly and kindle the imagination, in the hope of making a 
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i|8eM impressipn. And at,b^^ Jet socb rea^jpg .^ 
spvjngly afjld,€arefullj administered. We ^U J^^trt. thajt 
what moves the feelings is acceptable, . The^e U ^otfefqg 
wp naturally enjoy so piucji as the dying sq^^pes of a trar 
ge^, and the more hprrors ap^ the mpre TOai;i^lfj ^^^ 
the dea^h^ the greater th^e enjoym^njt. 3p wften we h^v^ 
seen sensitive chi{dre;i devooxiog in mptionjess Qs^pit^tion 
thpse tx|les of happy or qQhap(»y ^^ths, we owa q^f 
hearts ha,ye pisgiyen us, lest ife are m^liing tJiie awf^i) 
(^ue^tx^oQ ,on which our eterq^) hs^ppiuess or jpoiisery der 
pends — t|iat deqp, int^rnaj ^ja^s.tion, which is between 
the dying ^nner and his God, of which angels perhaps 
wait the d^B^siop in suspensive silence — is t.her/9 no dan- 
ger lest we gire making \\f th^ mere windjpg-up of every 
story ,, sure tp end ji^ell, howeiF,er it b^gios? 

4uod if it capnpf; ^ as pg|n fears hptve whispejred^ thftl 
by t^MB ^abitpal pi^rusal of tliesu9 sceqes^ our children m^jn 
K^n,^o fifid.them as aiQUsipg, and as afiTecting, apd as Jitfl^ 
alarming \^ th^m^ ^}v6s as 9py other trdgick story, is ther^ 
i}0 ^augei; i^^ y^e shall tjBacjb tbe^ tQ presupie on a siiiiir 
lar opportunity, of deinoiiii^trj^ting their own piety, an4 
majking the}!* p^^pe ^i^h 9 neglected Gpd \ 

There is np df^i^^oa .09 ^arth sp f^l9<e an/d so fatal a^ 
the ,idea^ that tjie bi^d pf s^ic)f[|)e»$8 and death is thye plapQ 
for npani^sting pi|r fopitb ^n4 .^ettUqg our eternal interests. 
Thank Gqd^ jjt. is the. place )vhere thj9 too little tru^^ 
Saviour (^pvi^s j^s.Qlf fa^hful.^ ^.h!^ v^^estof hispeo* 
ple-pwhgr^ th9..hM}ghted pilgrim s^es the hnghJ opepipgs 
of etfij^al day — where the weary ^nd hpart-brojken I^y, 
doyrq. their burd^prrit if ipoat awfully t))e place ^\^x^ 
the c9;'fles§jBinj:|^.parJi^fr9m the delusipp thatper6uade4 
hifn be w^ri^gh^^ip^f . But they who know most pf th9fi^ 
sceqe?, kppv h^a^ h^v §i^4pm it is thftt tb^re is any $f- 
ness ip that hovgr.tp #t^^d to CQncern& sp impor^^. 
The pftfifusip^ of tJiL^ f^ye^ed brain, th^ districting in^an 
en^^ of pain, jUlie app)jl/ca^n of reip^dies, the bustling 
watcbfMln^ si dpctp^s, fnejidSi purses, i^ll Ciopspiripg 
to bftr]|is'hj:^9pcilLip* ,ai|d fwrbi^ ther^rement of tha. 
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times imaginary, of (galling tlie feelings into action at sncb 
precarious moments — bow seldom do all these things 
admit even of connected thought, mach less of conyersa- 
tion/ argument, and enquiry— how seldom can the 
parched lip tell out its hopes and fears — the convulsed 
and throbbing bosom compose itself to any continuance 
of prayer. There are instances to the contrary, we 
know — there are instances where the dying Christian, for 
the benefit of the living, has been allowed to show forth 
his fears, his consolations, and his happiness^ But there 
is great danger in our mistaking these brilliant portraits 
for the likeness of a sick bed in general. We confess 
they bear no resemblance to most that we have seen, 
even where we could not doubt the inward communion 
of the suffering spirit with its Grod. There is great dan- 
ger lest we learn to leave too much to those uncertain 
hours, trusting to be openly acknowledged at the last, by 
him whom we now neglect or coldly serve, and extolled 
as distinguished saints by our partial and afflicted friends, 
whose fondness remembers nothing of us but that which 
is their just and only consolation. These scenes are 
rbalfties, therefore let us not conceal them — they are rare 
realities, therefore let us not be prodigal of them— and 
let us mix no fiction with them — no fine painting. £x- 
cept in very rare cases indeed, we confess we dread the 
effect of all the publicity it is now the fashion to give to 
the religious feelings of the living and the dead. 

We shocild not have made these general remarks on 
this sort of publication vrith this excellent little volume 
before us, had they been applicable to it. We feel too 
much for the suffering parent who writes, and for the 
affecting recital itself, and for the truth and simplicity 
that characterise its pages; to have made such an attack 
upon this particular work. On the contrary, we have 
never read one of the kind so natural, and so free from 
most of the objections we have made ; so little calc'nlated 
to flatter or delude. - We believe it is the truth — the un- 
dressed truth, except so far as a fbnd parent may be 
allowed to embellbh the chfuracter of a'departcid cbild« 
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« 

It ip written wi/Htk fh^p ijiiiipUcHy, and gao4 Braae, Biid 
i^ast fee re.afl wjth wterest .^jjd feeUp^. T^^^i^thjero^- iipt 
we would givp it to our ptWldj^/i^ wyuld d^pc^^d w ^w 
peculiar pi^acter^ Vo s^oi^ fl^ott giyV H to »!!• Jie)^t 
tft indiffergap^: ^s to the qpq?,^(j[aeiH:e^.of,dc!atb, tter§ is 
notj^ng^wQj^ ifor tiio^pd tb^n ^ si^rfltitipus feiir •£ 

ttou|ftit pC ^^iflg^ y^ s^ppi p |^g[re. varjf littl«.wib^tfi#r 
tb^y jp tp >Qav^»,.or ]^U.yh?n. OApe dp^d. .^^bf? gf^yj^ 
dptb, and tb^ 00%^ ^d UiejiexjtgkH, ^^ mpR« 
tejyi^mpagi^jp tp tb^m flj^ w^t^rjiUyflf iwis^ A^ 
in some there is a dread of tbp jppio^ oif 4f ^4<^ tSp^s^t 
of.d^iqgf'as if it were some mysterious thipg. t)|ii^y .dare 
WJ^9!m^f ^ Xh<}80 sppfebienaioBa WQ tbuik are 4orli|e 
^WPded agaipst. Tbey totally absoi1> die ^nly Juist 'ai]4 

re^ g^round of , terror— 9ftr eternal di^stiiWo^^ifl !H»«iWIWs 

of ^4^iiUti.are ftaa^ad.' They ov6r-*cload the lair pi«M^)eet 

of et^m^l bii^s, ai>d deprive the dyillg €%4s?ii^ 9S H^ 

cpi4SP.lati(;M). 1)^1^ lort^ tP im In, th^ g<iMpd, W.e.lieli«fise 

llie^ £Imu» ana in theras^I^es groundlesa^or t|hop^ tj^ie 

,spffipiipg i8j^oip.etwQ9 yery gfiefrf^ it is prpb^ wt 

0^^i9r ith^bB^ in Many iiecoveraUa iHnesse^-^aad eftett, 

we know, death is feat an alm^ost ip^^^<j^p]libfe tX^^t. 

Jfcofl) the .^le^ep qt, eji^^mtfii p%tftr^ But wh^tiier the 

paia ha mnchor iittle, of wh»t moment 19 it compared with 

ti^at yKch is to M\of ftt pj[ vh^t mfl^owrfi wfe^ 

Wfigh^^ ^gl^init ith^ k>fKors of iiiipardoiied sAa, an uate- 

ooDoiied 6od, and ,an approaching j^ucjlgij^eii^f .IT^ 

nhojjjd.wi^ ifi gUPrtd tW ffii«4* ^ a»r ©hiidren froA .eyaffy 

tavrov in death, hut ihe terror of eter-oal miseiy, (bat th^t 

mi^t have its due fprce^ gad PPt feq lt^.t i?i tjl^e Jt^a<:k 

grpjuj^df. ^ )kt ^ oftOM iisi» by myc^terioas f^atB of tha- hrief 

spaea that divides them from it: then if the sweet ^^pjse 

of m^n mfpp^oi^ #ne Jin upp^ tfh^r sQ^b, It wW not to 

obac«c»d.iqr iha^^ tersois^^ On this gftMifid we 

wottl4, pot jriye to tj^^^ and §ensijiye cbil^eft sof^j^tfji 

lady herseifjprohalily suffered morp from the fe^ oif 
dying than fVom the fear of eternity. Her remark was 
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<« If such be the act of dying, wbat m9at deatb Uself be?'' 
But when death itself oatne, she received it irithout a 
straggle orasigh^ with a smile of heavenly peace, upon 
her countenance. For the rest, the Work is interesting 
and its precepts nsefal, and the lessons it inculcates, &e 
best they couFd be. Without interfermg-with the story, 
we extract with pleasure the following remarks f^om the 
introductory matter. It applies, we conceive, to such 
iforks as those of Miss Edgeworth, and many others of 
a similar character, against which' we desire to protest^ — 
but would always rather do it in other wojrds. and on bet* 
ter authority than our own. 

' *' There are numerous modern authors who have entered the field of 
poetry and fiction, but with an espeeial reference to the rising gene- 
ntlon; and it is thankfuUy acknowledged, thai^eir objcpet)i%tfef- 
haps, universally, to promote their best interests, by smoothing the 
rugged path of education, and endeaTouriu^ to give a right cast to 
tiie youthfiil character ; and if the best inteauons could always ensure 
the best results, they would be entitled to unqualified CQmmendatimi. 
But we must look at principles, and, follow them through all their 
' operations and consequences.; and if these should be pernicious, ^no 
uprightness of design oup;ht. to prevent our exposing .ihe danger; and 
of this tendency I conceive are some of the publiicption^ just adverted 

• to. They profess to form the character of the young, entirely by 
, prudent pnnci{>les and moral motives, without calling in th& least 

aid from what is peculiar to the Qiristian system, "^^y kave ex- 
hibited peculiar talent and felicity in setting forth the4etormity and 
t ultimate misery of vice; and the beauty and consequent happiness 
,of an opposite course. They ^ have show% with great, tfect, that 
nothing is so degrading as the predominance of the selfish, principle; 
'and nothing so bec6ming as an open, benevolent^ and generous di»- 
-position. The most striking, instances are given of the advantages 
resulting from an inflexible course of intejgritys whilst the .artful .and 
designing never fail to meet eventually with the contempt and infiuny 
they deserve. The pleasures of a mind at ease with itself are set 
forth with striking effect; and the corroding remorse of the vioionsis 
painted in strong, but not overcharged colours. The various sources 
of enjoyment from domestic and social intercourse, rational amuse- 
ments, the works of nature, the cultivation of the fine arts, -from 
botany, chemistry, natural philosophy, and every branch of science, 
are laid open, with every attraction which these copious subjects ad- 
mit; and the whole is embellished with all the simple and elegant 

• ornaments of which language is capable* The character, .formed on 
this model, is exhibited as at once oeautifuland perfect. He fills bis 
station in life, whether as parent or child, relation or friend, the man 
of business, or holding an honouraUe profession, the statesman or 
ihe soldier, with the most scrupnkmsj^d eiScient exactness ;'and idl 
this is accomplished j'^ithout adopting a single peculiarity of the gos* 
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pel or feeliog the inflaence of a single Christian mdtiye. AH far as 
this systdm isconcerned, Christianity may readily be dispensed with. 
The character would have been jus^ what it is, if the Bible bad never 
bees Written, and Jesus Christ had never come into the world. Not 
a word 19 said cX man*as a fkllen being, wretched/ ruined, and help- 
less: no mention is made of Him, who has redeemed us to God, by, 
his own blood; nor of Him, who is the Enlightener, Comforter, and 
Sanctifier bf his church. 'Die spiritual standard of the Decalogue is 
never poitted to lis the rule qf life ; bor ^ the blood of the cto&a^** as 
the only atonement for the violation of its laws. No motives of qon* 
duct aite derived ^ from the love of God in Christ; nor would this 
blessed ^aame be ' toleiiBted, as affording an incitement to exercise 
either charity towaidslhe distressed, or forgiveness of injuries, or ?;eal 
in the prosecution of any cause of philanthropy. Writers of this de? 
seription ne^er tir)ge'ihe duty of benevolehce ny the apostle's argu- 
ment, ^ for ye know the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, that though 
he was rich, yet for our sajies he became poor, that ye through his 
pot^rty >teight be rich;'' iior reconciliation with our enemies for 
the oonsid^ration, that '^ Gbd, for Christ's sake, hath forgiven us;^ nor 
dtligeDtce in God^s ^er^ce, fVom the (act, that ** we are no longer out 
own; bot are bought with a price', and ought therefore to glorify God 
with oar 'bodies i(nd our spirits, which are his.'' It seems to form no 
pait of tbesr^stem of these authors, that the conscience may be bur- 
dened viNlth' sin ; and that there is no obtaining relief, but by *' washing 
in-^ie ^uiitain Which wi(s opened for sin and uncleanness ;** or that 
the vf^mbtH traveller needs at one time the refreshing brook; at 
anMher the ^* shadow of a great h>ck;" and at all times a guide, and 
proteetor^ and friend. No provision is here made for the season of 
affli«^<Ai, QiehobVof 'd^ath, and the day of judgment; and npt a word, 
is^aid to satisfjr and cheer the anxious ihiud, when a vast eternity 
wilb ^1 its possibilities, is thrown open before it. And yet these 
wfileri'^nmeir thetnselves' competent to furnish us with all that iiT 
re^nisjte taform a perfect character! They ^present us with systems 
of educarion; They undertake to form the mmd, and direct the steps 
of onr diildren, without ever reminding them of Him, ^ who took 
them up itr his arms, laid his hand upon them and blessed them,*' 
and have discovered, it= should seem, a more efficient method of mo- 
deUiiig man, than thdt which God himself has revealed from heaven! 
And wdi^ is more sarprbing still, parents, who have the highest ve- 
neration for the Christian religion, admit these publications itato 
their nurseries; they put them into the hands of their children, at the 
dtffereiit< staged of life, as their understandings and capacities are 
enlarged, and expect them to learn some of their best lessons, as well 
as to derive their chief entertainment from them. 

** I admit, indeed, that these Christian parents do not make these 
boc^a the standard of their own principles, nor intend them to be- 
come the sole guide of their chiloren : on the contrary, they teach 
them Christian doctrines, and inculcate Christian morals, and enforce 
them by Christian motives ; and- receive these works merely as sub- 
sidiary aids, anxious to obtain assistance from any quarter, to train 
up their diikireh in a proper manner. I admit also that it is not only 
aUowabie^ bat also necessary in the present state of things, to have re- 
ceane, in c^i instmetion orydulh) to many things^ whiqh* with some 
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goody ait mixed ^p ^th lUticti that is exceptiobal^le. No:Oiie i^ 
reflect on the character of many of the Greek and Latin .v^assics ythi^ 
are put into the hands of piir youth, or the channel through whkk 
most of the histories of our own country are derived, \vithoutp^a&il 
feelings : yet there is this difference in the works alluded tq. !■ the 
latter we seek the knowledge of languages and of facts. Our studies 
in' this line are intended to strengthen, and enlaigey-apd discipline the 
mind, to call forth its powers, to regulate its taste, to form our p^ley 
to provide materials for thought and reason ; and the classics are read 
udder the impression that they are the works o^ men who never en- 
joyed the benefit of revelation, and are therefore not intended eitber 
to be the models of our practice, or to teach ua oui^ du^yr But in 
the fbrmer, the object is altogether different. It. is their profeaaed 
intention to form the mind ; to furnish it with principles ; |o tiupply 
the proper motives ; and to make the perfect character :* and ttiis with 
all the advantages of having before them a revelation fromKeaven. 
They stand, theb. In the character, not of Qeatheni but pi QiriBtian 
instructotIS'; and if no (portion of what is pecutiar to Christianity ft^ia 
its >^ay ihto their lessons, it must arise from their not oonaid^^riog any 
patt br it as e^srential (o their undertaking ; and the only poseablexon^ 
cliision iS', that fn their esteem, the whole Christian system is, if not 
an absoltlte incumbrance, yet certainly a redundancy^ inasmueh m 
every thing important may be accomplished without it. It,anrdy is 
nol necessary to add, that a scheme like this not only leada. to infi- 
delity, btit Bs^a direct a^ront to the Christian religion, It inpi^osly 
exdudes HinrfVom having a place in the system, of which he Qv^i 
to be the sun; and forbids us to see Him any where^ v^h^m we 
ou^ht tb $ee every iT^ere^" Him first : Him last: Him sudst) and 
without end." 

Wt beg our ^ojing readers to ooosider ibk, And to 
believe that whatever loveliness of ciiaraoter hais beef 
set befbrd^ them from which r^sligion was excluded, is a 
delt!i(sion, and will lose its beauty wfaea they come to 
oQBtemplate it froni the near verge of eternity. We are 
soirry th^t the baffler should have mentioBed witb appro- 
bation the mistaken feeling and very dangerous habit of 
his daughter^ in concealing firom her friends t&e first 
symptoms of indisposition^ 
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A SKETCH OF GENERAL HISTORY. 

(Continued from p0§e 118.^ 



HISTORY OF TBE JEWS, FROM THE DEATH OF DAVID, B.C. 1015, TO THB 

BABYLONISH CAPTiyiTY. 

Solomon, the snccessor though not the eldest son of 
David, after some contention with his elder brother^ be- 
came peaceful possessor of the throne of Israel. We 
are justly surprised in studying the history of this period, 
by the excess of wealth, luxury, and splendour ascribed 
to this prince, when we consider the recent establishment 
of the monarchy, the smallness of his territory, and the 
little apparent opportunity of amassing wealth among a 
people who had neither commerce nor manufactures by 
which to enrich themselves. Solomon was under twenty 
years of age when he ascended the throne, and we must 
suppose his wealth and influence among surrounding na- 
tions to have been gradually acquired — the fruit of that 
wisdom, withwhichiu compliance with his own wise choice, 
he was especially endowed of heaven. The richneiss of his 
tables and equipage, the splendour of bis court, the im- 
mense number of his horses dnd chariots, and the large 
army maintained in a time of profound peace, besides his 
fleet, a thing we have never before heard of in the affairs 
ef this nation, all prove the rapid advances that had been 
made by this so lately poor and wandering people. The 
provision for the king's household is said to have 
amounted daily to thirty measures of fine flour, each 
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measare containing eight bushels and a hidfi twice that 
quantity of coarser flour, ten fatted and twenty pasture 
oxen, and a hundred sheep — beside venison, poultry, 
wild-fowl, fish, pulse, fruits, herbs, and other eatables 
collected from all parts of the kingdom by twelve ofBcers 
appointed for the purpose. The report of Solomon's 
wisdom drew a large concourse of strangers to his capi- 
tal; magnificent presents were poured in from neigh- 
bouriog princes ; workmen and artists of every descrip- 
tion were encouraged to enter his service, particularly 
for the building of the Temple. The materials as well as 
the artificers for this extraordinary work, were all brought 
from Egypt and from Tyre, or other neighbouring cities, 
As the produce of his own country Solomon had ooly to 
offer in return wheat, barley, wine, and oil. We shall 
not attempt to give any description of this edifice— ve 
believe no accounts of it deserve credence but those con- 
tained in the Holy Scriptures, and to them we can refer. 
The building was commenced in the fourth year of 
Solomon's reign, within five hundred years after the 
people of Israel came forth from Egyptian bondage, and 
was completed in seven years. B.C. 1004. A feast of 
fourteen days was held by the kiug and all Israel at its 
dedication, and an immense number of sacrifices offered. 
The ark was removed into it with the sound of musick 
and singing, and God, by the appearance of cloud and 
of fire, made known his presence and bis acceptance of 
their offerings. 

' Having finished the house of God, Sobmon raised for 
himself a splendid palace in Jerusalem, and built many 
other cities. Haying a port in the Red Sea^ he baiU 
also a jiumber of vessels, with which he traded to some 
part of India, for so we understand by Ophir, whence he 
imported immense quantities of gold and other valuables, 
Silver was so common as| to be little accounted of — i^^^ 
and cedar- wood appear to have been abundant and highly 
esteemed. All these things, with the spices and precioos 
stones, are so mach the production of InAis^ that we 
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mast brieve Solomon trided thither — ^though whether 
tke ^een of Sheba, who is said to have come from the 
farAest ead of the earth, of the then known and inhabited 
earth, was from India or Africa, cannot be determined. 
In the reign of this prince we again hear of Egypt and 
her king, whose daughter Solomon married, and traded 
with him for horses and Unen yarn. These things which 
he inserted Solomon rensiold, both to his own subjects 
and to foreigners, and thns amassed Uie enormous wealth 
attributed to him. 

But it was more especially for wisdom and knowledge 
tbu monarch was renowned. His fame circulated throng < 
aU those r^^ions which were then the work), and kings 
aod {MTinces resorted to his court, to listen to. his wis- 
dom, and pay tribute to his greatness. It appears that 
he had also great talents and much acquired know- 
ledge.. His knowledge of natural history is particularly 
recorded, as also his numerous compositions. Greatly 
indeed is the picture ehanged since the chief and repre- 
sentative of God's chosen people was the plain and 
r^stifik Abraham in his shepherd's tent, the self-deny* 
ittg Mosesi enured to suffering and privation, or even 
Darid, the brave and successful warrior. Luxury, plea- 
sure, and indulgence, every species of mental and sensual 
enjoyment, were the pursuit of this sumptuous prince. 
We scarcely can be surprised at the result. Grown 
proud/, perhaps, in his own wisdom, corrupted certainly 
by his prosperity* and seduced by the pleasures that sur- 
rooaded him, he disobeyed and neglected Him whom 
David his father served, and introduced to his kingdom 
the worship of idol gods. In consequence of this defec- 
tion, < the division of the kingdom after his death was an- 
nounoed from heaven, though for David's sake, the Lord 
promised to.eontinue Jerusalem and a part of the terri- 
tory to his heirs. Whether. Solomon repented and was 
forgiven, or whether, haying tried the utmost that earth 
could g^ve and found it vanity, he yet forfeited for its sake 
the eternal favour of God, we are not informed. The 
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book of £DelesiB8tet» afttibuitd to Vm, woqU leid ub to 
belieye tho former. But history tells ns oldy that he 
died^ after the reiga of forty years, when he must have 
been under sixty years of age. Of the numerons works 
hb is said to have written, we have none renaintng hot 
the book of Proyerbs, Eoolesiastes, and the Caatioles, or 
So^ of Solomon, iu beauty of writing surpassed only by 
i^roxcellence of the precepts and the heavenly wisdom 
contained in them. B.C. 975. 

The splendour and the peace of the kingdonH of Israel 
died with its proud king. His only son Aehoboain suc- 
ceeded, but not to his falher^s greatness. Weak in hiniH 
self aad doomed to the forfeiture of his fcther's sin> he 
lost ten of the tribes, who revolted from him and made 
Jeroboam theit king under the title of king of Israel ; 
he retaining only the tribes of Judah and Benjamin, keefH 
ing Jeroaalem as his capital, and theacefofth entilM 
king of Jadea. 

Both monarchs alike denied the supremacy of their 
fathers' God, and mixed with his the worship of heatbett 
deities^ Kehoboam reigned kst Judah eighteen yean, 
and was succeeded by his son Abijah. Jeroboam r^ned 
in Israel twenty-two yews, and was succeeded by hn soft 
Nadab, Between these rival monarchicB there was very 
sehknn peace — andHhe saered nairative is taken up with 
the reeital of their <)ontentioa8 with each other,^ the at^ 
tSK^ks of foitsign foes, the iaterfereneeof God in their con* 
cems through the suocessioo of prophets, to whom he 
revealed his will, aad their shameless desregunl mi 
disobedsence. 

In Judah, Asa succeeded to Abijab^^*^ pi^m prince 
and suceessfol warrior ; who employed his wealth in re^ 
placiig m the temple the vaioabies that had been carried 
away by the Egyptian king in a successM invasion in the 
reign of the feeble Rehoboam. He died in the forty-first 
year of bis reign, and was succeeded by Jehoshaphat. 
He too was prosperoos and powerful, becaose he too 
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served in sincerity the Ood of Abraham, and endeavoared 
to abolish idolatroas practices. 

Meantime Baasha, who had destroyed aU- JeroboamV 
family, reigned a short time in Israel, and was succeeded 
by bis son Elah. He was murdered by Zimri, who 
reigning but seyen days, was succeeded by Omri. This 
prince built the city of Samaria, which became the capital 
of the kingdom, and after a short reign was succeeded by 
Ahab. The story of all these monarchs is shortly told, 
for it is but a tale of murder, treason, and idolatry. Ahab 
waged successful war with the king of Assyria, who came 
against him, we are told, at the head of thirty-two kings, 
gfovernors, probably, of single cities, or kingdoms of some 
few miles' space. We need not retrace Abab's deeds of 
wickedness, or those of Jezebel his queen, neither the 
manner of his death, while the pious Jehoshaphat was 
still reigning in Jndah. 

He was succeeded by his sons Ahaziah and Jehoram 
saccessively-— the heirs alike of his wickedness and of its 
punishment, sometimes by foreign invasion, sometimes 
by famine or disgraceful deaths Jehu was at length 
appointed of God to exterminate this worthless race. 

The excellent Jehoshaphat ere this had died and been 
succeeded on the throne of Judah by his son Jehoram, 
&nd after him by Ahaziah, whom Jehu slew together with 
the king of Israel, to whom he had allied himself in war 
as in iniquity. His mother Athaliah took the reins of 
government and held them till Joash, the only remain- 
ing prince of David's line, was placed on the throne by 
the distracted people. This youthful king, grateful at 
first that he alone was spared amid the destruction that 
had pursued his race, endeavoured to restore the worship 
of Gt)d to its former purity. But his piety and zeal were 
little durable — he became an idolater and a murderer of 
the faithful prophet Zechariah ; and was punished, as his 
fathers were, with an untimely death. 

Amasiah was the next king of Judah. He led an army 
of three hundred thousand men against the Edomites, 
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hImmd he TMMiaiahed: but imither did lie serve Ilia Iroe 
€rod» nor die a natand death — his sod Amaasiah sas- 
eeeded hiai. This prince appears to have had some 
^ty^ hot for one act of profaaatieoy vas strieken witka 
leprosy 9 and consequently deposed, his son Jotham being 
sabstitated in his place. 

Jeha had been succeeded on the throne of Israel by 
his son Jehoahazy and after Um by his grandson Joask, 
and his great-grandson Jerobeam II. Zeobariah 9m> 
oeeded te him» but was murd^ed n six monlfas ; freiB 
this time we read ^ nothing boA treason, anarchy, aad 
desolatioBy and we need do no more than mentioB the 
names of Shallam, Menahem, Pekakiah» Pekah, and 
Hoshea, who sncoessiyely reigned over this wretched and 
abandoned state* 

While Pekah reigned in Israel, Jotham was «tiU king 
in Jadahy a wise and pious prince, whose allegiMice was 
as Hsual rewarded of heaven by l^ilKaat and oniforaisac- 
eesB : but all again was corrupt and unfortanate aader 
his son*. Not as with the world at lai^e, whom Heavea 
in anger has abandoned to their wickedness, and ofteo 
leaves to prosper in it to their own eternal rain, the hm 
of these, the peculiar people of God, were marked and 
visited severely the moment they were committed. Most 
frequently some prophet or holy man was seat beforehand 
to warn them of the coming vengeance, as the waitcbfti 
parent admonishes his chiki before he inflicts the puaish- 
ment. But certainly as they refused to listen* seme se- 
vere and signal chastisement f^l upon theai. In ^1 their 
history there was not a wicked prince that prospered, aor 
a pious one that was unsuccessfiik Thus we remeik that, 
corrupted and forsaken as they seemed* the eye of Gtoi 
was still upon bis chosea people, while averted in tdtal 
disregard of all the world beside, who were pursnii^ tbeir 
idolatrous Ce«rses unopposed, and often unpiamBhed 
upon earth. 

It was in the reign of Abas that Isaiah c^ain anaean- 
ced te him the unchanging purpose of Heaven that Je* 
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riMalett skeuld not be tak«a from the line of David» 
tbODgjIi eMompassed as it then was wkh hostile armies^ 
till the birth of the loDg-prooused Immaauel. Mean- 
time the kiagdom, distraoted and invaded on all sides, 
remmned in a miserable plight, till the death of Afaaz 
made place for the accession of bis «on, the pious Hese- 
ktafa, who b^an to reign in the twenty-fifth year of his 
^^, B.a 727. 

Hezekiah was not slow to discover the cause of ail 
their calamities. He proceeded therefore to reopen 
the tennq^le which bad k>og been dosed, and recalled the 
Priests to their neglected service* The forgotten Pass- 
over was again celebrated, and a circular letter from the 
king sent thronghout the kingdom, representing the 
cause of their sufferings, and exhorting them to purily 
themselves for that solemnity. The remonstrance and 
example of Heaekiah prevailed— throughout the king- 
den the idol images were broken and destroyed, and 
great- numbers <^ the people of Israel as well as Judah, 
flocked to Jerusalem to celebrate the Passova*. The 
n^lected laws of Moses were revived, and Hezekiah's 
aeal was rewarded by successes equal to lus piety. 

Hoshea, the last king of Israel was at this time reign- 
ing, aad the history of the ten tribes was nigh to its 
dose* Shalmaneser, king of Assyria, of whose kingdom 
we have hitherto heard little, but which must henceforth 
take a leadiog place in the world's history, invaded Israel 
and laid close siege to Samaria. Hoshea defended his 
oapital nearly three years, a proof that the art of fortifi- 
cation was by this time well umleistood^ But the term 
of their existence as a people was expired. Prince and 
people were taken captives by the Assyrians, carried 
away and dispersed we know not whither, to be no more 
heard of as a nation till that future, unknown period, 
when pvophecy declares they shall be agmn found and 
adkttowledged by Him who alone knows where they are, 
though for so long a time he has forsaken them, and suf^ 
feMd them 4a he intermingled and lost in the common 
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10888 of mankind. Tbe country was repeopTed by colo- 
nies sent thither by the conquerors: from Which de- 
scended the Samaritans of after history. B.B. 723. 

The kingdom of Jadah was threatened with a like fate 
— ^bat there the religion of their fathers had been freqaent* 
ly revived by the intervening of some good reigns, and 
was now once more flonrishing under the excellent He- 
zekiah — another century therefore was to pass before 
tiieir total depravity subjected them also to defeat and 
captivity. Sennacherib, the new king of Assyria, ad- 
vanced towards Jesnsalem, and but for the inimediate in- 
terference of Heaven, must probably have taken it. The 
whole account of Hezekiah in the sacred writings is so 
beautiful, that in repeating we can but spoil it: we 
rather prefer to refer our readers thither for the recital of 
his sickness and recovery, his pious trust in Grod at the 
moment of extreme danger, and the penitent submission 
with which he received the prophet's reproofof his osten- 
tation. Among Hezekiah's publick acts it is recorded 
that he formed a pool and a conduit to supply Jerusalem 
with water ; he was also much an encourager of agricol- 
ture, and had himself many flocks and herds, vineyards 
and other grounds. He died in the fifty-fourth year of 
his age, and twenty-ninth of his reign. His funeral 
obsequies were celebrated with unusual magnificence 
throughout the whole kingdom. 

Manasseh was but twelve years of age when bis father 
died ; and whether by nature or mis-management, grew 
up extremely vicious, and replunged the kingdom in all 
its former idolatry and crime. After a long career of 
vice, Manasseh was taken captive in some sudden incur- 
sion by the Assyrians and carried to Babylon, where in a 
dungeon and in chains, he deeply repented of his past 
misconduct, and by earnest prayer obtained parddn and 
release from his captivity : from this time to the end of a 
very long reign, he proved by his altered conduct the 
sincerity of his repentance. 

Ammbn, the next king, reigned only two years, when 
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he wa» iBiudered/ and bis ioftuit son Josiab^ tlien only 
eigbt years old, was placed oa the throne. It was to no 
lasting purpose now that this young prince, whose char 
racier is giren os without a blemish^ laboured the refor- 
mation qC the state. They Were reformed indeed* as 
they had been before, in outward appearance; agaia 
tkeir idols were abandoned and destroyed, and agaia tbo 
religion of Abraham became the fashion* — but it was 
ooly till another monaroh should invite them to other 
jNTBctices, and all returned but to increased profaneness^ 
as soon as the picHis Josiah^ wounded on the field of. 
battle, was brought back in his chariot to Jerosaleiti, and 
expired in the thirty-ninth year of his age* 

Jehoahaz ai&d /ehoiakim, his sons, reigned after hinr 
sueeessively ; with neither of them cookt the warnings of 
the holy ^ophet /eremiah and the threatemngs of God 
conveyed by hiai, prevail to stem the flood of irnqtBty* 
that was bearing away tbb wretched peoplew 

The Assyrians had already made many suceessfnl ex- 
peditions into Judea, and exacted yearly tribute from 
the defenceless kingdom. When this was paid, they 
left them awhile kk peace ;. but whenevei it was with^ 
held, they retonied to commit new depvedatseus* Id 
the reign of Jehoiakim, Nebuchadnezzar besieged and 
took Jeroealem, rifled the temple o£ its most psecioaB> 
ornaments^ and carried away to Babylon die most dia- 
tisguished of the popoiation, among whom were Daniei 
and his three- companions. Jehoiachin or Jechoniah was 
the next king, in whose brief reign NebiMshadneaaar le* 
tut oed, i^ain made waste the city, and took captive the 
king with twenty thousand of his principal subjects, 
placing Mattaniah, or Zedekiah son of Josiab^ on the 
throne, to govern in subjection to himseif. Deceived 
by his false prophets, this vicioos monarch had the rash* 
ness to rebel against hi? conqueror, and attempted to 
throw off the yoke* It was in vain : the unheeded warn* 
iags of the despised men of God wtsre now to be fiiU 
filled. Nebuchadnezzar returned with a iaige force and 
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laid siege to Jerasalem. The Egyptians brought an 
army to its aid, but this too was useless — all must be 
useless to a nation whose doom was long since decreed, 
and long since pronounced. We forbear to repeat the 
cruelties that were inflicted on thb wretched monarch, 
and his family, and his people. The brazen columns of the 
temple were broken in pieces, the gold and silver and 
costly furniture were carried away ; and on the third day 
of this ruthless pillage, the temiple itself, the palace, and 
the whole city, were burned to the ground. The walls 
and towers, and every sort of fortification was then de- 
stroyed, and every Jew, to the very lowest of the people, 
was carried a captive to Assyria ; except a few miserable 
beings who were left behind to till the land, and after- 
wards fled into Egypt. The prophet Jeremiah too was 
left ; what eventually became of him is not known. The 
destruction of the temple is computed to have taken 
place four hundred and twenty-four years after the 
foundation of it was laid by Solomon. B.C. 588. 

Thus closes for the present the history of the only 
people on earth whose story has been authentically pre- 
served from the beginning. Without obscurity and 
without the possibility of error, we retrace not the events 
only of their history; but the causes, the consequences, 
and even long beforehand, the issue of those events. 
Their Almighty founder had not changed his purpose — 
through all the story we trace him still pursuing it, 
fulfilling with wonderful forbearance his gracious pro- 
mise that unless this people fejected his governance, he 
would not cease to be their protector and their king. 
They had rejected him-— their crimes had otitstayed all 
his mercy and defied all his predictions— «nd now he 
abandoned them totally, but not for ever : in exile and 
in. chains they were his people still, and he stood pledged 
at some time to ^store them. Meantime they are no 
more a nation and have no more a history : and we leave 
them, to trace up the afiairs of those who had now so 
often been their conquerors. 
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LETTERS TO A YOUNG LADY 

ON LEA VINO SCHOOL. 



LETTER THE FOURTH. 



My Dbar M. — I feel some difficulty in answeriog' to 
your questions respecting the disposal of your time, 
because very much must depend on circumstances with 
which I am not acquainted in your situation. But speak- 
ing generally, I would advise you first of the great mis* 
management I have observed in this respect among most 
young people of your age, and of the ruinous and resist- 
less efiects of habits of idling. By idling, I do not mean 
sitting down intentionally to do nothing, but the actual 
doing nothing while you are meaning to be employed. 
You may invariably observe that the persons who do the 
most are in the least bustle, and the least incommoded 
by any accidental intrusion on their time. Whereas those 
who really do little in effect, answer to every thing you 
propose to them, that they have not time. This is the 
effect of habitual acdvity on the one part, and of habitual 
indolence on the other. The active person, every mo- 
ment of whose waking hours is brought into action, is 
fully occupied and always must be so — but if you propose 
to her any new thing that deserves attention, she has 
time to attend to it, because she knows exactly how every 
moment is applied, and where she can abridge or alter a 
pursuit in order to meet the exigence. The indolent 
person, on the contrary, only knows that she has more to 
do than is ever done, and therefore rejects as impossible 
the thought of something else. 

With respect to an exact method by hours and minutes 
of disposing of time, I know there are two opinions — and 
both may be right, for it depends much on the disposi- 
tion. Where we have to conduct the pursuits of others, 
it is scarcely possible to perform our task without it — but 
I am not myself an advocate for this system at your age; 
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anless there is some particular dispositian to be overcome 
by it We may be disposed at one honr4>f the day for 
that of which at aoothmr we are not eoqpable. We may 
find at the end of half an hour that we are weary of what 
we meant to continue an hour, and by ineffectnally pur- 
suing it, should but waste the time we can usefully apply 
elsewhere. The intellect, too, becomes shackled by the 
constraint, and activity is rather deadened by ametfiodi* 
cal arrangement that leaves it no more space for exercise. 
It is like the habit some people have of writing down to 
relieve their memory, what it would be far better to 
accustom their memory to retain : some have so nullified 
their memory by this practice, that they cannot remember 
where they are to dine to<^morrow unless they write it 
down to-night. l\)o much of this sort of method narrows 
the intellect amazingly — it is often a great error in the 
management of children, and should never be had re- 
course to in youth except as a remedy for some natural 
deficiency. I heard a lady not long since commend her 
daughter for exactness and care, because she wrote down 
a message she had to deliver lest she should make amis- 
take — I should have reproved this as an indulgence of 
mental indolence, and bade her make an effort to remem- 
ber it. On the same principle I think an exact disposal 
of every hour to an assigned occupation, rather tends to 
dispense with than to encourage that habitual activity 
that should be ever ready to apply the fittest moment to 
its fittest purpose. But this of course with limitation — 
for disorder is always waste. 

The most important general rule is, that not a moment 
be nnemployed : I do not say not an hour, or not half an 
hour, but not a moment — and the difference is essential ; 
for many let slip as many minutes as will make an hour 
who would by no means lose an hou!r in the mass. ^* It is 
almost time to do this,'' and "it is nearly time to go 
there," and so the interval may escape. I have just 
finished one thing, and I am going to do another thing 
presently," with a certain pause between — the taking of 
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ten^minutes to tie on a boDnet that might as well have 
been arranged in one — all these are advances of indolence 
more growing and contagions than young people are 
aware of. They may rob us of five minutes to-day, 
which is of no great consequence ; but then they will take 
ten to-morrow; and we meantime have gained a habit Oa 
loitering that it will take us more days to get rid of than 
it clid to acquire. 

As another general rule, I should say, have always 
enough to do to make the loss of time a perceptible in- 
convenience. Abundant occupation is one of the most 
important secrets of happiness : the want of it may be 
daily observed to empoison the fourest estate : while to 
enforced activity the deepest sorrow has been seen to 
^eld* And, worse than sorrow, disoccupation is always 
the cause of sin, if not in the outward act, at least in the 
feelings of the heart. Envy, and detraction, and quar- 
rellings^ and discontents, and all the meaner passions 
of our nature, are usually the growth of piental idle- 
ness. A mind sensibly and worthily occupied is rarely 
susceptible of them. Added to ttiis, is the awful respon- 
sibility that is upon us for the use of this universal talent, 
distributed to all, though unequally. Our portion of it 
as yet we know not— it may be very brief, it may be what 
men call lopg — but, long or short, it is the gift of Heaven, 
and therefore given for a purpose of which the fulfilment 
will be hereafter demanded of us, and the usury required 
at our hands. We deceive ourselves, therefore, if we 
think we do no worse than make a foolish choice when we 
prefer idleness to occupation; we in fact commit a sin, 
and risk the penalty of him who buiied the talent he 
deemed not worth the using. Thus you find, as I before 
observed, religion has to do with our minutest concerns, 
and duty interferes with our most unregarded habits and 
practices. So much of the using of time in general. I 
propose to say something in my nezt of the most common 
modes of expending it. 

VOL. II. s 
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MRS. LrtJCY HUTCHINSON. 

fC9nSinu94/^rom page l»,J 



It now became a common practice in the country, for 
informers, or trepans as they were called, to feign dis- 
content and sedition, with design to draw suspected per* 
sons into some confession of their principles, or acts, or 
words of sedition, in order to g^ve the government ait 
opportunity of impeaching them. These arts were prac- 
tised in vain with Colonel Hutchinson, who was deter- 
mined to do nothing against the king from whom he had 
received a pardon — but his moderation availed hint 
nothing, and on pretext of some plot which did not exist, 
or existed unknown to him, he was taken into custody, 
and after some days' confinement at Nottingham, was 
removed to London. "They were forced to stay a day 
at Owthorpe, for the mending of the coach and coming 
in of the soldiers, where the Colonel had the opportu- 
nity to take leave of his poor labourers, who wept all 
bitterly when he paid them off; but he comforted them 
and smiled, and without any regret went away from his 
bitterly weeping children, and servants, and tenants, his 
wife and his eldest son and daughter going with him, 
upon Saturday, 81st October. Mrs. Hutchinson was ex- 
ceedingly sad, but he encouraged and kindly chid her 
out of it; and told her it would blemish his innocence for 
her to appear affiioted, and told herii she had but pa- 
tience to wait the event, she would see it all for the best ; 
and bade her be thankful for the mercy that she was per- 
mitted this comfort to accompany him in the journey, 
and with divers excellent exhortations cheered her who 
was not wholly abandoned to sorrow while he was with 
her, who to divert her made himself sport with his guards, 
and deceived the way till, uoon the 3rd of November, 
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he was brought tolQie Grown, in Holbom. From thence 
the next day he was carried to the Tower and committed 
there close prisoner for treasonable practices, though he 
had never yet been examined by any magistrate. His 
wife by bis command restrained herself as much as she 
could from showing her sadness, whom he bade to re- 
diember how often he had told her that God never pre- 
served him so extraordinarily at first but for some great 
thing he had further for him to do or to suffer in his 
cause, and bade her be thankful for the mercy, by which 
they had so long in peace enjoyed one anotiier since this 
emineat change, and bade her trust Qod with him ; whose 
faith and cheerfulness were so encouraging, that it a 
little upheld her; but alas! her divining heart was not to 
be comforted : she remembered what had been told her 
of the cruel resolutions taken against him, and saw now 
the execution of them. 

'' In the Tower he was kept witii great strictness, and 
some weeks before his wife was admitted to see him, for 
whom, at last. Sir Allen Apsley procured an order that 
she might visit him ; but they limited it that it must not 
be but in the presence of his keeper. The Lieutenant, 
in hope of a fee, gave leave that her son and daughter 
might go ittto the room with her, who else must have 
stood without doors; but he would not permit her to 
take lodgings in the Tower, which it being a sharp winter 
season, put her to great toil and inconvenience, besides 
excessive charge of providing his meat at the Tower, and 
her company elsewhere. Meanwhile he was kept a close 
prisoner and had no air allowed him, but a pair of leads 
over his chamber, which were so high and cold, he had 
no benefit by them ; and every night he had three doors 
shut upon him, and a centinel at the outermost. His 
chamber was a room where it is said the two young prin- 
ces. King Henry the Fifth and his brother, were murdered 
in former days ; and the room that led to it was a dark, 
great room, that had no window in it, where the port- 
cullis to one of the inward Tower gates was drawn up 
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and let down, nnder wfaioh Aere mite every nigti^ a obiM 
of gaaid. There is a tradition that in this tmHA ^ 
Doke (^ Clarence was drowned in a batt of maltnifey; 
from which mnrders this room and that adjoining it, 
where Mr. Hnixshinson lay, were cidled the Bloody 
Tower. 

'' Mr. HatcUdsoU wab nbt dt all dtottiay^, ^lld' fbtd 
his wife this captivity was the happiest reteiise in tte 
wbrM to him ; for before, aithottgh he had atade no ex- 
press engagement, yet ita regard his iifb and Estate had 
been fireely Vett him, when they took away othei^, he 
thought him^lf obliged to sit still all the'ftHK^ tMs kiag 
reined, whatever opportnnity he might have ; bat now 
he thought this usage had utterly disobliged h£m from d) 
lies of honour or conscience, and that he was free to acf 
as prudence should hereafter lead him; and that lie 
thought not his liberty out of prison woifh the purchaise 
by any fotiirte engagement, which would fetter Mm in 
obligations to siiich persons as every day more and more 
mstaifedted themselves enemies to all just and godly ib^ 
terests. He (herefore charged his wife that she shouitt 
not make applications to any plsrson whatsoever. Ml^. 
Hotchiils6n remembering how nlacb she bad displeased 
him in saving him before, submitted now to suflfei^wiA 
him, i^cordsog to his own will.'' 

After soitae time imprisonment in tbD Tower, ** One 
night at nine o'clock, after his wife was gone fix)m him, 
liie laeatenant sent the Colonel a warrant, to tell him 
he must, the next morning tide, go down to Sandown 
Castle, in Kent; which he was not surprised at, it beiAg^> 
the barbarous custom of that place to send away pri- 
soners when they bad no knowledge or tiine. to accom- 
modate themselves for their journey ; bwt iastead of 
putting him into a boat at the morning tide, about e^t 
o'clock Sir Henry Wroth cjame with a party of faorse-to 
receive him of thb Lieutenant, aiid finding Mm sick^ 
and not able to endure rtding in the heat of the ^ay,. 
was so civil as to let him go by water ih the evediog to 
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Oravesendy with a guard of soldiers in a boat hired at 
his own charge^ where the horse-guard met him. By 
these means he got opportunity to take leave of his 
children that were in town, and about four o'clock was 
Bent out of the Tower with one Ghregory, designed to be 
his fellow-prisoner; who, going over the drawbridge, 
turned back to the Lieutenant, and told him he would 
have accepted it as a greater mercy if the king had 
commanded him to be shot to death there, rather than 
to send him to a distant place to be starved, he having 
nothing but his trade to maintain him, and his friends, 
from whom he should now be so far removed that he 
could expect nothing. The Lieutenant in scorn told 
him, he went with a charitable man that would not suffer 
him to starve, whereby he exposed the malice of their 
intentions to the Colonel; who thought it not enough 
to send him to a far prison not much differing from exile, 
but to charge him with a companion, which however his 
kindness might have rendered him charitable to, yet 
they ought not to have put upon him ; neither would the 
Colonel take notice of their imposition, though he de- 
signed kindness to the man had he been worthy of it." 

** The Colonel's wife and children got a boat and fol- 
lowed him to Gravesend, whither also Gregory's wife 
and one that called him brother went, and that night all 
the company and all the guards supped at the Colonel's 
charge, and many of the guards lay in the chamber with 
him, who with the refreshment of the evening air, and 
the content he took to be out of JEtobinson's hands, found 
himself, or through the liveliness of his spirit fancied 
himself somethiog better than he was in the Tower. The 
next morning very early, his guards hurried him away 
on horseback, but to speak truth they were civil to 
him. His son 'went with him to see the place he was 
sent to, and Sir Allen Apsley had procured an order for 
his servant to continue with him in prison ; his wife went 
back to London, to stay there to provide him such 
accommodation as she should hear he had need of." 
S3 



''When he came to the Custle hie found it a lamentable 
old ruined place, almost a milie distant from the towii, 
the rooms all ont of repair, not weather^free — ^no kind of 
accommodation either for lodging or diet, or any coH- 
veniency of life. Before he came, there wer6 not above 
half a dozen soldiers in it, and a poor lieutenant with hts 
wife and children, and two ot three cannoneers, and a 
few gnns almost dismounted, upon rotten earria]^es : but 
on the Coloners coming thither, a company of foot lAoye 
were sent from Dover to help guBiti the ptece. These 
had no beds, but a dirty court of guard, wh&re a sutler 
lived, within a partition made of boards, with his wife and 
family, and this was all the accommodation the Colonel 
had for his victuals, which were bought at a dear rate lo 
the town and horribly dressed at the sutler's. For beds 
he was forced to send to an inn in the town, and at a 
most unreasonable rate hire three for himself aiid bis man 
and Gregory, and to get his chamber glazed, whidi W^ 
a thoroughfare room> that had five doors in it, and oike 
of them opened upon a platform that had nothing bat f&e 
bleak air of the sea, which every tide washed the foot 
of the castle walls; which air made the chamber so un- 
wholesome and damp, that even in the summer time the 
Colonel's hat-case and trunks and every thing of leather, 
would be every day covei^d with mould ; and though 
the walls wei*e four yards thick, yet it rained in through 
cracks in them. Notwithstanding all this, the Colonel 
was very cheerful, and made the best shift he could with 
things as be found them : when the lieutenant's wife, see* 
ing his istomach could not well bear his food, offered to 
board him, andso he and his man dieted with herfor twenty 
shillings a week, he finding wine beside, and linen, &^- 
Whilst the sutler provided his meat, Gregory ate with 
him ; but when he tabled with the Captain, Gregory's 
son coming to him, he had his meat from the town, and 
soon after a woman came down who left not the man 
destitute and comfortless. The worst part of the Coto- 
nel's sufferings was the company of this fellow, ^ho 
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beii^ a feHow-prisoner and poor, and the Colonel having 
no particular retreat, he could not wholly decline his 
company ; and he being a worldly person, without any 
fear of God, or any good, but rather scandalous conveif- 
sation, he could take no pleasure in him: meanwhilie 
many of his friends gave caution to his wife concerning 
him, as suspecting him a trepanner, which we had after 
some cause to fear." 

** When the Colonel's wife understood her husband's 
bad accommodation, she made all the means she could 
by her friends to procure liberty that she might be in the 
Castle with him« but that was absolutely denied; where- 
upon she and her son and daughter went to Deal, and 
there took lodgings, from whence they walked every day 
on foot to dinner, and back again at night, with great 
toil and inconvenience, and procured the Captain's wife 
to diet them with the Colonel, where they had meat good 
enough, but through the poverty of the people, and thek 
want of necessaries, and of the faculty to order things 
as they should be, it was very inconvenient .to them ; yet 
the Colonel endured it so cheerfully that he never was 
more contented and pleasant in his whole life. When 
no other recreations were left him, he diverted himself 
with sorting apd shadowing cockle shells which his wife 
and daughter gathered for him, with as much delight as 
he qsed to take m the richest agates and onyxes he could 
compass with the most artificial engravings ;. which were 
things, when he recreated himself from more serious 
studies, he as much delighted in as any piece of art. But 
his fancy shewed itself so excellent in sorting and dressing 
these shells, that none of us could imitatie it, and the 
cockles began to be admired by several persons who saw 
them. These were but his trifling diversions, his busi- 
ness and continual study was the scripture, which the 
more he conversed in, the more it delighted him; inso- 
much that his wife havidg brought down some books to 
entertain him in his solitude, he thanked her and told her 
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that if he should continue as long us he lived in prison^ 
he would read nothing there but his Bible." 

"His wife bore all her own toils joyfully enough for the 

love of him» but could not but be very sad at the sight of 

his undeserved sufferings; and he would very sweetly 

and kindly chide her for it, and tell her that if she were 

but cheerful, he would think this suffering the happiest 

thing that ever befel him; he would also bid her consider 

what reason she had to rejoice that the Lord supported 

him, and how much more intolerable it would have been, 

if the Lord had suffered his spirit to sink oriiis patience 

to be lost under this. One day when she was weeping 

after he had said many things to comfort, he gave her 

reasons why she should hope and be assured that this 

cause would revive, because the interest of Grod was so 

much involved in it that he was entitled to it. She told 

him she did not doubt but the cause would revive, but, 

said she, notwithstandiogyourresolution, I know this will 

conquer the weakness of your constitution and you will 

die in prison. He replied, I think I shall not, but if I do, 

my blood will be so innocent I shall advance the cause 

more by my death than I could do by all the actions of my 

life. Another time, when she was telling him she feared 

they had placed him on the sea-shore, bot in order to 

transport him to Tangier, he (old her, if they should, God 

was the same God at Tangier as at Owthorpe; *'Flr^y- 

thee," said he, " trust God with me, if he carries me away, 

he will bring me back again." 

''Sometimes, when he would not be persuaded to do 
things wherein he had a liberty, for fear of putting a snare 
and stumbling-block before others that had not so, and 
she expostulated with him, why he should make himself 
a martyr for people that had been so censorious of him, 
aud so unthankful and insensible of all his merits ; he 
would say, he did it not for them, but for the cause 
they owned. When many ill usages of himself by 
godly people have been urged to him, he would say, 
that if they were truly the people of God, all their 
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bidd, fUr he was ebdfidentf he had, it was auioDg thein and 
o6t aoloiig dvs cavaMers, and therefore although he should 
ever be sevene agaiast their miscarriages, in any person 
in whomsoever he found theiki, yet he would adhere to' 
them that olrned 6od, how utitindly soever they dealt 
with him. Odce, when his wife was lamentin|t his condi** 
tiOD', having said many things to cotafort her, he told her 
he wotttd not have been without this afflictibn : for if he 
bad flonrished while all the people of God were corrected, 
he shouM have feared he hki not been accdtibted among 
hh dlildren, as he had not shared their lot. Then would 
he with tbankfalness repeat the kind dealings of the 
Lord at aU times t6wards him, and erect a fiiln and 
mighty hope upon it, and wonderfully edeourage her to 
bear it patiently, not only by wordk, but by his oWn ad^** 
mik^bte exalnple.'' 

'* Mrs. Hatchittsott fittdittg she could not get admission 
inb the casfle, took a house ih the town, to ^hiclk she 
int^ded to bring her children in the Winter, had hot God 
prevlsnted. Not long after, the Coloners brother, Mr. 
Seorge Hutchinson, came down aUd brought with hini 
<tB>eFder from the Secretkry, to allow the Colonel leave 
to walk b^lhe^ea-^de wifhia keeper, which order Sir 
Allen A.psley and his lady had procured virith some diffi- 
OQlty\and*0eii#%Thi ; wheiheiii he was so well satisfied, that 
he thovegbt not his prison now insut)portafole ; neither iti- 
deed ^as it so to him before ; for his patience and faith 
wonderfully oariied him on under all his sufferings. As 
it now dreiv High'to the latter end of the ybar, Mrs; 
Botdnnson* having prepared the house, was necessitated 
to go to Owthorpe tx> fetch her children, and other sup-^ 
plies to her kvsbknd ; whom when the time of departure 
oame, »hb left with a very sad and ill-presaging heatf , 
ntthet dreading that while he lay so ready on the sea- 
coast, he m^ht some time or other be shipped away to 
some bkrbo^ous place in h^r absence, than that which 
after ensued. TUe Cotonel comforted her all he could. 
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and that moniing she went away» '' now" said he, " I 
myself begin to be loath to part from thee." But yet, 
according to his usual cheerfulness, he encooraged him- 
self and her, and sent his son with her. His daughter 
and his brother staid at Deal ; who coming to him every 
day, he walked out with them by the sea-side, and would 
discourse of the pnblick concernments. When his wife 
went away he was exceeding well and cheerful, and so 
confident of seeing O wthorpe that he gave her directions 
in a paper for planting trees, and many other things be- 
longing to the house and gardens. ** You give me'' said 
she, /' these orders, as if you were to see that place 
again." «• If I do not," said he, " I thank God 1 can 
cheerfully forego it ; but I will not distrust that God will 
bring me back again, and therefore I will take care to 
keep it while I have it." 

** The third of September he had been walking by the 
sea-side, and coming home found himself aguish, with a 
kind of sluvering and pain in his bones, and went to bed : 
the next day he was a little better, and went down ; and 
on Monday expecting another fit, which came .upon him, 
lay in bed all day, and rose again the next day ; but went 
not down, and after that he slept no more till his last 
sleep came upon him, but continued 'in a fdV^Hsh dis- 
temper, with violent perspirations ; after which he used 
to rise out of his bed to refresh him, and when he was up 
used to read much in his Bible. He had appointed his 
wife, when she went away, to send him the Dutch Anno- 
tations on the Bible, and she had sent it down with some 
other things ; which he presently caused to be brought 
him, though he was in his bed, and some places in the 
Epistle to the Romans read, which having heard, '^ These 
annotators" said he, " are short ;" and then looking over 
some notes upon that Epistle, which his wife had left in a 
book she had gathered from him ; ** I have" said he, 
*' discovered much more of the mystery of truth in that 
Epistle, and when my wife returns, I will make her set 
it down ; for, said he, I will no more observe their cross 
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homoarSy but when faer children are near, I will have 
her with me, and they shall no more take her from my 
arms; and then in the winter nights, she shall collect 
several observations I have made of this Epistle since I 
came into prison.*' The continual stady of the scripture 
did infinitely favish and refine his soul, and take it off 
from all lower exercise, and he continued it in his sick- 
ness even to the last, desiring his brother, when he was 
in bed and could not read himself, to read it to him. 
He found himself every day grow weaker, yet was not 
exceedingly sick, only he could not sleep at all day nor 
night. There was a counjtry physician at Deal, who had 
formerly belonged to the army and had some gifts, and 
used to exercise them among godly people at their meet- 
ings : bnt having been taken there once by the persecu- 
tors, aod being married to a wicked, unquiet woman, she 
and the love of the world had perverted him to forsake 
all religious meetings ; yet the man continued civil and 
fair conditioned, and w:as much employed thereabouts. 
He being sent for to Mr. Hutchinson, found that on Fri- 
day his mouth gre^ very sore, whereupon he told Mr. 
George Hutchinson that he distrusted his own skill in 
looking to it, and apprehended some danger, and ad- 
vised him to send for a very famous physician that was at 
Canterbury, which they did, and he came on Saturday. 
As he came along he enquired of the messenger what 
kind of person the Colonel was, and how he had lived and 
been accustomed, and which chamber of the castle he 
was now lodged in. Which when the man had told him, 
be said his journey would be to no purpose, for that ' 
chamber had killed hinl. Accordingly, when he came he 
told the Colonel's brother, on Saturday night, that he ap- 
prehended danger, and appointed some remedies, and 
some applications to his temples, and a cordial to procure 
rest, but it had no effect. There was a nurse watched in 
bis chamber, and she told them after his death, that she 
beard him pray in the night, with the deepest sighs that 
ever she heard . The next morning, before the doctor, and 
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his daughter, and brother and servants came to hiaii the 
gentlewoman of the castle came vip and aaked Un how 
he did — ^he told her iocomparablj^ well ^d full of f^kth" 
** Some time after ^ when the doctor came* be told bis 
brother the fever bad seized his bead, and tbait he be- 
lieved be would soou fall into ravings aodtlie, fmd there- 
fore wished him, if he had anything to say to hivk, to 
speak to him while he was in perfect sanae. So Mr. 
George Hutchinson came to him and told him be*be^ 
lieved he could not live, and therefore deaired hw if he 
bad anything to do, to dispatch it» for be believed bis ead 
was approaching^ The Colonel without the least dqee- 
tion or amazement, replied very composedly and cheer- 
fully, "The will of the Lord be dw€i, I amjpeady farit*" 
And then he told them that be did now confirm liie wSi 
be writ in the Tower for bis last will and teatam^t. 
The doctor, who had, when religion wcms in fashion, been 
a pretender to it, came to him and asked him if his peace 
was made with God ; to which be replied, *' I hope you 
do not think me to be so ill a Christian, to have been 
thus long in prison and have that to do now*" ^^ 
doctor asked him concerning the grqiiod of bis hope; to 
whic^b he answered, " there's none but Christ, none but 
Christ, in whom I have unspeakable joy, more than I 
can express ; yet I should utter moi^e^ but that the sctfe- 
ness of my mouth makes it difBpult for me to speak/ 
Then they asked him where be would be buried* He 
told them in his vault at Owtborpe; bis brother toM 
him it would be a long way to ca^ry him : be answered, 
** let my wife order the manner of it as she will, only I 
would lie there." He left a kin4 ^les^ge to his wife, 
'* Let her," said he, "as she is above other woman, show 
herself in this occasion a good Christian, and above the 
pitch of ordinary women." He co^imanded his daughter 
that was present, to tell the rest, that be would have 
them all guided by her counsels, and left with his brother 
the same message to his eldest son. ** I would" saidhe, 
" hav,e spoken to.ipy wi^-" ""'' °ou, bi^t it is.not the.lwitt oi 
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God." Be ikj «H the day very srensible and very cheer- 
ful, to *e -adnrirafion of both doctors and all that saw 
him ; and as his daoghter sate weeping by him, ** Fie, 
Bab," said he, '* do yon mourn for me as for one with- 
out hope? There is hope." Whilst he was thus speak- 
ing io them, Us spirit decayed exceedingly fast, and his 
pnlse grew very low, and his head already was earth in 
(he tipper part, yet he raised himself in his bed, " And 
now," said he to the doctor, " I wonld fain know your 
reason why yon fancy me dying; I feel nothing in myself, 
my head is well, my heart is well, and I have no pain or 
sickness any where." The doctor seeing this, was amazed. 
" Sir," said he, " I would be glad to be deceived ;" and 
being at a stand, he told Mr. George Hutchinson he was 
surprised amd knew not what to think, to see him so 
cheerful and undisturbed, when his pulse was gone; 
which, if it were not death, might be some strange work- 
ing of the spleen, and therefore advised him to send 
away for Dr. Ridgely, which he would before have done, 
but that the doctor told him he feared it would be vain, 
and that he would be dead before the doctor could come. 
While they were preparing to write, the Colonel spoke 
only these two words: "'Tis as I would have it; 'tis 
where I wodld have it" — ^and spoke no more, for convul- 
sions wronght his month ; yet did his sense remain per- 
fect to his last breath ; for when some named Mrs. Hut- 
chinson, and said, *' Alas ! how will she be surprised T — 
he fetched a sigh, and within a little while departed ; his 
countenance settling so amiably and cheerful in death, 
that he looked after he was dead as he used to do when 
he was best pleased in life. He died about seven o'clock 
at night, the 11th September, 1664, in the 49th year of 
his age. 

The two doctors, though mere strangers to him, were 
so moved that they both wept as if he had been their 
brother ; and he of Canterbury said he had been with 
inany eminent persons, but he never in his whole life saw 
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any one receive death with more Christian coumge, ana 
constancy of mind, and stedfastness of faith, than the 
Colonel had expressed from first to last ; so that con- 
sidering the height of his fever, and his want of rest, there 
was an evidence of a divide assistance that over-nded all 
the powenf and operations of natnre* I am apt to thiok 
it was not alone tenderness of nature, bat conviction of 
their own disturbed peace, which drew those tears from 
the doctors, when they saw in him that blessed peace and 
joy which crowns the Lord's constant martyrs : whatever 
it were, the men were faithful in divulging the glory of 
the liord's wonderful presence with his servant* 

" As soon as the Colonel was dead, his brother sent away 

a messenger to carry the sad news to his house, and 

caused his body to be embalmed as he had thrice ordered. 

When the news came to Owthorpe, the Colonel's two 

eldest sons and all his household servants went up to 

London with his horses, and made ready a hearse, tricked 

with escutcheons, and six horses in mourning, with a 

mourning coach and six horses to wait on it, an4 9.^^ 

down to Deal with an order from the Secretary for the 

body. The next day, after they bad gotten out the body, 

they brought it with a handsome equipage to Canterbury, 

and so forward towards London, meeting no affronts id 

their way but at one town, where there was a fair, and 

the priest of the place came out with his clerk, to offer 

them burial ; and to stop their hearse, laid hold of the 

horses ; whom when the attendants put by, the wicked 

rout at the fair took part with them, and set upon the 

horsemen ; but they broke several of their heads and 

made their way clear, having beaten all the town and the 

fair, and came on to London. They passed through 

Southwark, over the bridge, and through the whole heart 

of the city, to their lodgings in Holborn, in the day-time, 

and had not one reviling word or indignity offered them 

all the way, but several people were very much moved at 

that sad witness of the murderous cruelty of those io 

power. From London he was brought down io Ow- 



thorpe, very seriotisly beveled 'aU the way he came 
sloDg by all those who had been better acqaaioted with 
his worth than the strangers among whom he died, and 
was brought home with honour to his grave through the 
dominions of his murderers, who were ashamed of his 
glories, which all their t}rranny could not extinguish with 
his life. So was he brought lamfented home, and laid in 
his own vault, which he thrice before his death ordered 
that he should be brought to." 

Mrs. Hutchinson here closes her most simple and 
beautiful narrative. She who recorded with feeling mi- 
nuteness every thing that occurred to them whilst her 
husband lived, does not think it worth while to pursue 
her tale when he is no more. Unlike ordinary biogra- 
phers, who in writing the life of an indifferent person, so 
commonly force themselves on the reader's recollection, 
she does not even pause to tell us what she felt when she 
heard that her beloved husband had departed in her ab- 
sence,- without so much from her as a last farewell. 
Wrapped in the interest of her subject, she diroughout 
forgets herself, and when that subject was no more, it 
seems that she really, as in a former part of the history 
she so beautifully expresses it, ^''vanished into nothing." 
We ask in vain of her sufferings, and holy resignation, 
and unearthly comforts-— we can imagine them ; but how 
she felt, how she lived, and when and how she died, re- 
main alike without a record. Her character is too 
beautiful to need a comment. Without scarcely naming 
herself, she has disclosed more of it than volumes could 
have told: and we leave the perusal of her Memoirs 
far more in love with piety and virtue and herself^ than 
when a partial editor has traced out. to us the character 
of a perifect female, in which, however we approve the 
picture, we perceive not the identity of the portrait. 
Mrs. Hutchinson,' without meaning it, has drawn the pic- 
ture of herself in tracing that of her husband. 
. Beside diese Memoirs, she has left a work addressed to 
her daughter on the Principles of the ChristiaA Religion, 
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«id O0Th6Qlog7. For ita tMdlwM» w# 0Mi4 xmmf 
mend k to anyone— 4Mit wo most ova U too leameiaiidl 
loo deep for the perasal of yoiuig people^ unless thaj be 
•■ extraoffdiBttaly ondoweA oa thooceooipliAed wriler. 
We noaat to kave offeied a few extiaota in tko waj of 
<peoimonffl» b«t hme abeady oxcooded ow Inil8» and 
tboMfofo moat reatrvoi thcMt lot aoaoe fo4are oppor- 
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ON SELECT PASSAGES OF SCMPTUitE. 



Against Job teas his wrath Jcindted^ because he Justified 
himself rather than God. — Job xxxii. 2. 

And do aol wo so o£ben! Job was one of sMie. thtui 
eoBHBoo oxoeUeBee— -no man coold bring any charge 
againrt hiai. But there oame ft pouil oi time whea it 
plainly appeared tb^ either God was wrongs or her Job 
flMT the alleiBative» and inslead of imwediately pereeiv* 
iog that in sueb a» oppoatio» the creaftare most bo 
wsongs howoYer ho appeM« began ta oongider and dispai^ 
the points We d^ so daily^-*4a thoagbt and feelug. if 
not in worda. Whether our portion in life bo what it 
ought to be, whether the ilia we snffov be onr dve, who* 
ther the duties enjoined on .us be neeesaaiy, whether the 
eoodenuiation passed o» all men be strictly jnatr ai^ ^ 
eternal panishment denonnoed on sin be folly deservedr- 
these are doubts which, if not actually decided against 
God, are porpetuaUy hanging aboot onr thoughts^ and 
obrionsly infloontial on our habits and &oUng&. WonU 
it not be more- reasonable pn every ontowavd event ef 
Proyideneo lo say, within onraelres, ''G«o4 most be 
right?" On owry eoUbion of our wiU witb hii^ te say» 
*'Grod nuist be right?" In every myslwions doetrioe, 
9« Of ery la^stariraa oonnnand^ or word, or M;» te ead^^ 
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controversy and all resistance by thb ptaii; certainty^ 
" God most be right?" 

SiiJMd still and C4msider the wondrous works of Chd. — 
JoR xxxvii. 14. 

How very, rery seldom, in all onr bnstle, and in all 
onr ieisare, do we find time for this. Too eager some, 
and some too indolent, we. go throngh a world of works 
so wondrous, that the least (tf all is far above the utmost 
stretch of human understanding, and take no note of 
them. His works are . before us, and above us, and 
around us — we take them, and use them, and delight in 
them — but we find no leisure to consider them. ''Stand 
stiir' — ^make a pause in thy eager thinking and busy 
doing, and give thy thoughts to consider of these things. 
The heavens above us, how wonderful ! The earth beneath 
our feet, how wonderful ! Ourselves, our faculties, our 
feelings, the mechanism of our corporeal frame, how very 
wonderful ! We say all this full often, but we say it as a 
matter of course, and we pass by them as things of 
course, and we know they are the work of God— but we 
do not pause to consider them as his wondrous works*-^ 
for if we did, never while they are thus perpetually 
around us and about us, could God be so much neglected 
and forgotten. 

O taste and see that the Lord is good, — Psalm xxxiv. 8. 

Who is it that has tried and found him otherwise? 
Not they who flitting gaily down the tide of time, find 
nothing good bu^ the things of sense and nature, and 
being satisfied with these enquire of nothing more. They 
do not know, for they have never tasted. Not they who 
imagine that the wages of religion is a hard payment for 
an irksome service, unlovely in the means, however pro- 
fitable in the issue. Th^ are not competent to judge, for 
they have never tasted. No one has a right to pronounce 
between the pleasures of religion and the world, of sin 
and hoKness, but ihose who have tried both ; and amongst 
T 8 
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thege» who Wsn^fomid him good? The aKeted one, 
who foand consolation in him when there wes none on 
earth — the aged one, who found a treasure in him when 
all other treasures were wrested from hh gras{h«^die re- 
morseful spirit that receives from him remissiott for 
deeds he can no more ondo-*-^e smkiag spirit that finds 
hi him support and eounige when siokening in disgirat 
and hopelesBnesa-^-4heee have tasted and hare seen, and 
they have a claim to be listened to and believed. Bot 
why should we attend the dmtter and the doubte of diose 
who talk of that they know not, and wovld dissuade us 
from a happiness of which they never bate partakt 
not so much as tasted* 



THE LISTENER.— No. X. 

There are a great number of things that every body 
says for no reason that can be perceived, but because 
every body always has said them; and whatever be the 
recommendation to these current opinions, or rather as^ 
sertions, for opinion has little to do with them, it is cer- 
tainly not their truth. There is not one in ten of the 
persons who talk on these universal topicks, that has ever 
considered whether what it is customary to say be true 
or not, and though they are matters of every day expe* 
rience, they seldom pause to compare their habits of 
talking with their actual observation on the subject* But 
observation, unfortunately, we most of us make none, 
till past the ege at which it would moat avail us« We 
take up our sentiments and not seldom our very fee^ 
iiigs upon trust, and it is not till after many a havd rnb 
aad bitter pang, we come to perceive that had we felt 
more justly we need not have suffered. Perhaps tbis 
is an evil in some degree irremediable: there are many 
who cannot, and more who will not think and judge on 
tiiehr own behalf— what they were taught in thdir youth 
they will believe in their age, and what they smd at fi^ 
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toea they will g^ aft saybg at fifty, thongb the whole 
cooive and eaireot oi their obser^atioDs, had they made 
any, would go to disprove it* Bat if this is the oaae, 
aad if it must be soi it is but of the more imptortanee 
what halats of tbioking and feeling yoa&g people reeeive 
on eaterhig a world that wiU not change its coorse to 
meet their expeetatione, or show overmuoh iadalgenee 
to their auBtakea. If the nisehief ended where y^ h^ 
gan to trace it, with the mistaken sentimeftts gpivea forth 
IB the talk of society, it would be small, and we wooM 
evea let it pass as a harmless fiction — bat not seldocti it 
goes t» the dearest and tenderest interests of onr boaomtf, 
to the very vitals of our earthly hapfHoesa, It may in* 
deed do worse — for it may assail our virtuea and a^ 
tamt our souls with sin, by giving a check to the bene- 
vdent afi^eetions, and inducing a morose and cynical habit 
of feefiag towards our fellow-creatares, the very reverse 
of what Christianity enjoins. 

These refleetions, somethiug long, as those may have 
diooght who are in a hurry to know what they mean, 
were exeited ia my mind by a conversation I recently 
beard in a party of young ladies, and which I take as a 
pattern and semblaDce of twenty other conversations I 
have heard in twenty amilar parties. Friendship was, 
as it very often is, the snbject of the discussion, and 
though the words have escaped my memory, J can well 
recall the substance of the remarks. One lady boldly as- 
serted that there was no such thing as friendship in the 
world, where aU was insincerity and selfishness. I looked, 
but saw not in her mirthfal eye and unforrowed cheeks 
sny traces of the sorrow and ill usage that methougbt 
riiould alone have wrung from gentle lips so harsh a 
sentence, and I wondered where in twenty brief years she 
coidd have learned so hard a lesson. Have known it, 
she could not ; therefore I concluded she had taken it 
Upon trust from the poets who are fain to tell all the ill 
they can of human nature, because it makes better poetry 
^n the good. The reaiark was taken up, as might be 
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expected, by a yoDDg champion who thought, or said 
without thiDkiDg, that friendship was — I really cannot 
undertake to say what — but all the thiDga that young 
ladies usually put into their themes at school — something 
very interminable, illimitable, and immutable. From 
this the discussion grew, and how it was and what it was 
went on to be discussed — I cannot pursue the thread of 
-the discourse, but the amount of it was this. One thought 
friendship was the summer portion only of the blest, a 
flower for the brow of the prosperous that the chiM of 
misfortune must never gather. Another thought that all 
interest being destructive of its very essence, it could 
not be trusted unless there was an utter destitution of 
every thing that might recommend us to favour or re- 
quite affection. This lady must have been brought to 
the depth of wretchedness ere she ever could be siire she 
had a friend. Some I found thought it was made up of 
a great deal of sensibility, vulgarly called jealousy, that 
was to take umbrage at every seeming slight, to the in- 
describable torment of either party. Some betrayed, if 
they did not exactly say it, that they thought friendship 
such an absolute unity, that it would be a less crime to 
worship two gods than to love two friends, and there- 
fore to bring it to its perfection it was necessary that all 
beside should be despised and disregarded. Others, 
very young, and of course soon to grow wiser, thought 
it consisted in the exact disclosure of your own concerns 
and those of every body else with which you might cbiince 
to become acquainted ; others that it required such exact 
conformity in opinion, thought, and feeling, as should 
make it impossible to differ — and others that it implied 
such generous interference even with the feelings as well 
as affairs of its object that it should spend itself in dis- 
interested reproaches and unsought advice. But, how- 
ever differing else, all were sure that friendship but 
usurped the name, unless it were purely disinterested, 
endlessly durable, and beyond the reach of time and cir- 
cumstance to change it : and all were going forth in the 
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UU otrtabty of finding friniids, eadi one after tlM pattem 
of keg own imngination : the first speaker only excepted, 
wipe was fally detenmoed never to find any, or never to 
trust tkem if she did. 

I marked with pained attention the warm glow of ex« 
peetation so soon to be blighted, and reflected deeply on 
the many heart-aches with which they mast unlearn their 
cman*. I saw that each one was Ukely to pass over and 
nyeet the xiehett blessing of earth even in the very puis 
aaing of it, frons having sbelehed in imagination an «»- 
lesemUing portrait of the object of pursuit. When 
friendship^ aseeta them, I said, they witt no4 know her. 
Can no one draw for them a better fikeness? 

It is the language of books, and the language of sodety, 
that friends are inconstant and friendship but Kttle lo be 
depended on ; and the belief, where it is really xeeeived, 
gees far to make a truth of that which ebe were false, by 
creating what it suspects^ Few of us but hate lived a^ 
taadj long enough to know the bitterness of being disap- 
poiated in our affections, and deceived in our calcutatioaa 
^ those with whom in the varions relationships of life we 
sve bcottght in contact. Perliaps the aggregste of pain 
from this cause is greater than from any other cause 
whatever* And yet it ia much to be doobted, whether 
ttarly the ^ole of this suffering does not arise from o«r 
own unreasonable and mistaken expectatioas. There ave 
none so unfortunate, but thej meet with some kindness 
^ the world--«and notie, I believe, so fortwiate, but that 
Aoy meet with much less than they anght do were it not 
fteir ow» fauH. 

Ia the first phiee we are mistaken in ear expectation 
^t friendship shouU be disinterested. It neither is, nor 
oaa be«— it may be so in the aotioa, but never in the sen* 
tinieniUMthere is always an equivateat to be returned* 
^ not, it may be generosity, it may be benevolence, but 
friendship is not the name for it. As soon as we inteiu 
^gle with our fellow-eieatmes, we begin to form pre- 
^ncea to one dbove another* The oircumstaneea that 
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dedde tUn preference ure iafinitely varioiis : bat be tiiey 
what tbey may, the movement ia the first instance is 
frarely selfish. In the advances we make» the attentions 
^o P^y$ and the attempts to recommend ourselves to their 
afiections, it is onr liappiness, not theirs, of which the in- 
crease is in our view. In some way or other th^ pleased 
iis before we began to love them ; oar friendsldp there- 
fore, is a pnrchase, not a gift; a yyart of tlie price is 
paid, and the rest is in expectation. If we examine the 
movements of our own hearts, we mast besare this is tlie 
ease, and yet we are so nnreasonable as to expect oar 
friends should be purely disinterested, and after having 
secured their afiections, we neglect to pay theprioe,and 
expect they should be continued to us for nothii^. We 
grow careless of pleasing them, inconsiderate of their 
feelings, and heedless of the government of our own tem« 
pers towards them— *aod then we complain of inconstancy 
if they like us not so well as when dressed eat in our best 
for the reception of th^r fevour. Yet it is in fact we 
ifaat are changed, not they. 

Another fruitful source of disappointment in our attach- 
ments is, that while we are much more quick in detecting 
the faults of others than our own, we absurdly require that 
every one should be faultless but ourselves. We do not 
say that we expect this in our friends, but we do expect 
it, and our conduct proves that we expect it. We begin 
also with believing it. The obscurity of distance, the 
veil that the proprieties of society cast over nature's de- 
formity, the dazzling glitter of exterior qualities, baffle 
for a time our most penetrating glances, and the imper- 
fect vision seems all that we would have it. Our inexpe- 
rienced hearts, and some indeed that should be better 
taught, fondly believe it to be all it seems, and begin their 
attachment in full hope to find it so. What wonder then 
that the bitterest disappointment should ensue, when on 
more close acquaintance, we find them full of imperfec- 
tions, perhaps of most glaring faults, and we begin to ex- 
press disgust, sometiines even resentment, that they are 
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not what we took them for. Bat was tliifi their fault or 
oars I Did they not present themselves to as in a garb 
of mortal flesh, and <k> we not know that mortals are im- 
perfect, assoiled with sin — nay, sank so very, very low 
ia it, that however be the oatside fair, the interior is cor* 
rapt and altogether vile'{ He • who knows all, alone 
knows how corrnpt— ^the heart itself, enlightened by his 
grace, is more deeply in the secret than any withoat can 
be — ^bat if the thing we love be mortal, something of it 
we must perceive — and more, and more of it we mast 
perceive as we look closer — and if this is to disappoint 
and revolt as, and draw harsh reproaches and bitter re^ 
criminations from oar lips, there is bat One on whom we 
can fix oar hearts with safety — and He is one, alas ! we 
show so little disposition to love, as proves that with all 
oar complainings and bewailings of each other's faalti* 
aess, our friends are as good as will at present suit as. 
> Another cause of mortification, is that we expect too 
much from those who do truly and really love us. We. 
expect that they should prefer our interests, feelings, aad 
purposes to their own. This is not and cannot be. 
Trath has recorded many instances, and fiction has in* 
vented an abundance more,. in which on some great 
emergency, this has been the case ; and in the common 
relationships of life, we may every day see the most lovely 
and endearing instances of self-negation in favour of 
those on whom our hearts are fixed. But these are sa« 
orifices, they are efforts ag^nst the current ; they ought 
never to be presumed upon, and never exacted if it be 
possible to avoid it. But instead of this forbearance, the 
most willing hand becomes the most hardly taxed— -the 
more kindness we receive the more we demand— the 
friend who professes to love us must yield every thing to 
us, bear every thing from us, and do every thing for us ; 
and if it come out at length that he have interests, and 
purposes, and feelings of his own, we are wounded and 
sarprised, and exclaim against the fallibility of haman 
affections. Yes, they are fallible, and they are limited, 
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as all dangB finite are ; and if we iSid net penrist w dBs- 
believiag tins troth, we need tiot saffer these bitter ^db- 
appoialments. There sever was hot ene wfiose love 
oenfessed no limit, and he was mere than man. lire 
more he was provoked the more he loved ; his Idndoess 
bat frew upon the injuries that repalsed it, and the 
greater the burdens heaped upon him, the lower bowed 
his saored head to bear them. His favour neitfier grew 
on oar deservings, nor is chilled by our demerits ; Ite 
gives all and takes nothing in return ; and the more we 
demand, the more we oonfide, so much the more is 
he 'willing to bestow on us. But this is the portrait of no 
earthly friend, and unless it bear some resemblance to 
ourselves, we have no right to expect it should be. 

And then the mutability of all sublunary things-— Bi it 
in the power of human constancy to fix them ? However 
determined to keep them, can the pleasures of to-day be 
the pleasures of to-morrow, drunk on with unsated appe- 
tite ? Does the waste of years, and the growth of know- 
ledge, and the change of habits, make no change in our 
feeUugs and tastes ? We part from oar friend in the full 
glow of reciprocal affection, and think to meet again 
exactly as we parted. Our attachment may indeed out- 
live the separation, and from youth to age be substantially 
the same. Bat meantime the character of each is slowly 
changing, new habits are acquiring, and new judgments 
forming. We meet again, and are surprised to find no 
more the unity of spirit that once united us, the assimila- 
tion of feeling that once made our society so delightful to 
each other. And again in bitter disappointment we in- 
veigh against the falseness and versatility of those who 
once took so mach delight in us. But again are they to 
blame ? 11 it not the common coarse of all things earthly, 
on which changed and changeable is irrevocably written? 

And lastly, hot not least prodoctive of these painful 
issues, there is the false system under which we form oar 
friendships, as we do all things else that concern us upon 
earth—- a system of error as it regards oorselves, oorsita- 
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f^p ^nji ojpr ^flfi^^y. We forget that vq ux^ strapger* 
m^ pUgfii^ iigon ^sMTtfaf hurried iprw^rd tp Q 4i$^taiit and 
far Qtbfir st^tet. Qurfneod^ mtiy be pur food compftoipn* 
by tbp ^§j^ thej m^y i^ssuage our sorrows s||id heighten 
Q^i: ^elfgh^, ^nd ^itfa ii tc^osieut teoderoe^s may hold 
oiir h^fld); J||¥f] assist u^ ia our task, \mt $heir boBoms 
{iifist^p wpre l^e our re^tipg-place thau any oth^r thing 
t>a P9fth — they are treasures that piust be parted f^oio, 
thfty ar^ pps^p§p(iof|s t^t |iii|e niust steal, they are goads 
^t ipust i^orropt ai^d pa^s away. He^veo has pro* 
i^Qiiced it SQ^ a^d so it must be* And if in this, as in all 
otbiE^r fhi^Sy fe persist in ac^ng, feeling, and expeetingt 
ai^ if the world ^f^i^re qut home and the things of it our 
lasting heritage, iD9t99d of being, as they ought, our 
^y^eep^^t copsplfi^tipn, our purest enjoyment, and highest 
«eat of Ufp, our friendships must beeome but a source of 
nportiicatip/i, chagrin, a^jd discontent. 

Bi;t are we tl^erefore tq say there is no such thing as 
fri^n4shipf9 or th^t it is not worth the seeking ; morosely 
r.epel it, or suspiiciously distrust it? If we do, we ^^1 
pay wr folly's pxjiee in the foifejiture oif that, without 
wi^h, how^yeor w® n^ay pj^etend, we never are or can be 
l^f^ppy; p^eferripg to go without the very greatest of all 
^artUiy gppd, b^^use it is not perhaps what it may be in 
heaven. Rather than this, it wonld be wise so to mo.de* 
rate our expectation and adapt our conduct, as to gain of 
it a larger measure, or as far as may be possible, to gather 
of its flowers without exposing ourselves to be wounded 
by the thorns it bears. This is only to be done by setting 
out in life with juster feelings and fairer expectations. 

It is not true that friends are few and kindness rare. 
No one ever needed a friend and deserved one, and found 
them not: but we do not know them when we see them, or 
deal justly with them wh^n w? have them. We must al- 
low others to be as v^iable, and imperfect, and faulty as 
O.urselyes. An old writer has most forcibly said — ' 'To say 
fioti^ing of pur firi^nds, will not the sinking of our own 
hparts below the gQi^ous tenour of friendship blast the 
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fruits of it to us! Did we use so little affection iit 
uiakiDg a friend, that ire need none to keep him? Mast 
not we be always upon the stretch in some minute cau- 
tions and industries, in order to content that tender 
affection we would have in our friend? Can we make 
ionr loTe to him visible amidst the reserve and abstraction 
of a pensive mind? In oar sanguine hours do we not 
assume too much, and in our melancholy, think ourselves 
despised?" Whether we feel it or not, this is the trnth 
of ourselves, and if of ourselves, of others also. We do 
not wish our young readers to love their friends less, bnt 
to love them as what they are, rather than as what they 
wish them to be — and instead of the jealous pertinacity 
diat is wounded by every appearance of change and dis- 
gusted by every appearance of afault, and ready to distrust 
and cast away the kindest friend on every trifling dif- 
ference of behaviour or feeling, to cultivate a modera- 
tion in their demands, a patient allowance for the effect 
of time and circumstance, an indulgence towards pecu- 
liarities of temper and character, and above all, such a 
close examination of what passes in their own hearts, as 
will teach them better to understand and excuse what 
they detect in the hearts of others; ever remembering 
that all things on earth are earthly, and therefore change- 
ful, perishable, and uncertain. 



LECTURES ON THE LORD'S PRAYER. 



CONCLUDING LECTURE. 



Amen. 

We have passed with some minuteness through each 
separate petition of this brief but comprehensive form of 
prayer. We have found how appropriate, how power- 
fully descriptive of our situation and our need, is its holy 
and heaven-indited language. We have essayed to 
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search out the deep spiritaality of each separate sen* 
teoce^ and the strange inconsisteDoy vith it of the habit 
of mind in which it is usnally repeated. The judgment 
of oar readers, we presnme, has at least gone with os, 
however adverse to the hallowed precepts have been 
their feelings. Let ns assume then, that putting away 
from ns the thoiightlessness of custom, the mere mecha* 
aism of daily habit^ we have brought our minds to considw 
of the intense feelings the deep reality of honest, heart* 
felt prayer* We have perceived that one who with so 
bold familiarity addresses the God and Lord of all things 
as his Father, should have some good proof to bring that 
he is his adopted and acknowledged child^—- some proof 
that the far diflTerent relationships in which he once has 
stood, that of a servant to a master whose service he 
loved not« whose presence he sought not^ whose com* 
maads he would rather not obey — 'that of a creature 
corrupted^ a subject in rebellion, acriminal condemned-— 
that these, our natural relationships to the Being we 
address^ have been by redeeming mercy cancelled, and 
ourselves, our hopes, our habits and our tastes, trans- 
formed into those of a child who delights in the presence 
of a Father he adores. And then we have felt how to 
such a one the honour of that Father is of all things dear- 
est : so dear that it is motive strong enough to induce to 
any effort, any sacrifice to promote it, and discountenr 
ance all that can in any way attaint or dishonour it. 
Beiag taught of a Mngdom much differing in its laws and 
customs from that of which we are born the natural sub- 
jects, we have become convinced that those laws are 
better than our laws, those customs than our customs ; 
and feeling so, have earnestly implored that this kingdom 
laay be established within us and around us, and have 
pledged ourselves to advance its interests by all means in 
oar power* In lowly confession of our own incompe- 
t^ncy to choose what is best, or to perform it could we 
choose it, we have bowed our will to the will of Him 
^kom angels in Heaven are blessed but in submitting to \ 
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attd bare professed oorsielvet bontettt tb diiifeh add de» 
tormin^d to do, whateyer his aiierribg ^isdbin dhall ap- 
point. Add then we have pat otir worldly liit^rbstd into 
his hands, and left ourselves the grattBfbl alttf s-til^n of his 
daily bounty. Withdrawing tiext frbb all that is without 
tB, to the disep secrete of bur bosom's chambers, we 
acknowledge the enormous debt that conscience there 
has registered against us, dur total inability to pa^ it, and 
need of tinconditional pardOb ; pleading tid^ a f)h)bf 6f our 
SinoeKty the forbearance and (endurance we exercise 
towards others. SiO, more dreaded ill itself when (ilir' 
doned, than ever white nnpardbned itt its awful conse- 
quehbes, has become M ttiuch our burden diid our sdaine, 
11^^ havl^ announced ourselVe^ Willing, nay, dei&irous to be 
kept from it, ifhat^dyet thwarting of our tieh&tties and 
crossing of our purposes that desire may imply. And 
Self-abased, and seU'-reubunced, Mre have cohfeSsed that 
all power is with another, not with us ; and that H^hbn all 
that we have asked or promised shall be done, tfai» glory 
of it shall be yielded tb another, since claiiu or meHt we 
have none to urge. 

Such has been the tenor of our p'ra^e^ — ^^e have been 
taught it from our youth up — the most 6f Us tep^ttt it 
ddly — and whether we repeat ii, and whkher Hire believe 
it or not, it is the trtith of our condition and oar n^ed, 
and must be so of our feelings, or ever ire are indeed the 
children of Him we call our Father. Ate we plrfepared 
to say Amen ? For let us not deceive ourMves^ God 
has commanded it, and therefore it must bfe-^what he ha* 
promised he will perform, and what he has appointed 
must take place : and we do well to repeat the Words he 
has dictated ais the ihodel of our prayers'. Biit to U9 
they are words without a meaning, useless — nay, wor^e 
than useless, they are false, unless dor hearts can yield a 
full and wiTIirig assent to all that they imply. Stfch ii the 
ineatiing of the deep Amen so continually echoed throtigh 
6ar assemblies and whispered ih our closets — " So be 
it"_" So let it be*'—." So wotild we havfe it*' And in- 
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deed there is a 010801119 in that brief expressbn of con* 
4eiit» on whieh we well may pause befoire we. utter it, lest 
we set as it. were the seal to our own condemnation^ and 
proQounce before heaven and earth that that is good 
which in our heart we have rejected and despised. 

And herein is the g^reat difference between those thai 
prajy and those that say prayers yel^pray not — one doeSf 
4he other cannot pronounce a true Amen. 

God, in wisdom as in mercy great, has made to man» 
his creature, a revelation of his will; has disclosed to him 
the past, whieh else he could not have known, explained 
the. present, which he might else in vain have tried to un« 
deii^taQd, and revealed of his future destiny all that it 
behoves that he should know. Man, in judgment per- 
verted and in sense obscured, receives and likes it not* 
He hkes not that the sin he loves should merit everlast- 
ing misery — ^he likes not to take the bankrupt debtor's 
place, and sue for pardon without a merit or a claim— > 
he likes not the state of helpless dependence to which he 
is reduced — and above all he likes not that his will should 
be ceded to another, and his honours bound upon an- 
other's brow^ When, therefore, by the custom of the 
Christian church in which he has been reared, he comes 
to repeat words that acknowledge or imply these things 
he likes not, if he duly weighs and rightly understands 
them, they are not consonant with his wishes, and his 
heart gives no A.men. If it is so, it must be so, but be 
would rather it were otherwise. He sees in this state of 
things no fitness, no wisdom, no propriety ; but to himself 
a degradation he almost deems an injury, and on God's 
part a claim of which he does not perceive the reason or 
the j ustness. He repeats the words that have been forced 
upon him, and perhaps his heart goe^ so far with them, 
that he could with some sincerity subjoin, ''Be it 
granted, liord, since we must have it so ;" but the 
** Amen, for I would have it so" b far, very far from any 
thing bis bosom speaks or knows. 

Would they have it so, who, proudly contentious over 
u3 
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the troths revealed, iibaghie they eiouM de? ise a better 
and a JMter plan, nor can ever dondeBcend to betteve 
what has been written* till theiy have dnlj weighed and 
aocommodated it to Umr own reason I Wodld they have 
it 80, who are so much in bve witii earth, thatthey woold 
freely part with heareo and all its prothised joys, mig^ht 
they but keep it as it is with all its laasbries ib boot — eo 
mach that they can scarcely spare A thoiighti laneh less 
a wish to that far other kingdom 7 Can they say Ameo 
who never felt the burden of their sin, or the deep tiiea- 
snre of their ill-deserts ; and can be happier to porsoe 
them than to part from them ? I'he proud, th6 confident, 
the rigbteoiis in their own esteem, the ^artMy-minded, 
the careless, the unholy, can they say Ameu to- this ha* 
miliating transcript, avowing before men add ilngefs^ atid 
on their knees in solemn devotion before ihtit QeiS 4kh- 
daring, that not only so it is, but so it shouMbe, soihey 
are well-pleased to leave it.. - 

Alas ! from how many lips does this word go fbrtli in 
otter falseness. Yet what if our careless, false assent, 
a hundred and a hundred times repeated, be regiSfi^red 
against as ? How shall our heads bow down With shame 
and confosion, when, attempting toplead <vnr ignorance, 
oar mistakes, our midconce][)tion8, it be answered to us 
from the eternal records tbat we have, day by day, from 
the beginning of our lives to the end, ih sol^nm vo# and 
prayerful attitude before our Maker, ackne^wledged, ac- 
cepted, and approved, tbat which we now v^ouid fain 
evade, thus setting a seal, as it were, and a sigdatdre to 
the writing that condemns us. 

And now, perhaps^ we have said en6ngh to prove 
that few nnderstand or give heed to the Words tbey use 
in prayer; and fewer still, if considered and understood, 
could give to them an honest, a foil assent. Now it ii 
im][>ossible to suppose that prayers so nttiered with the 
lips and in the bosom disavowed, can be acceptable in 
Jieaven, or can indeed be properly catted prayer ; So that 
we have surely proved, what we begdh our I^turto with 



y«% lMt6 {)rtty^d» it ik d ^ery s^rtbd^ tbon^ht, and «fe^^ 
our d^ettt d^tfsid«iratioti ; fdr Urithdut prajyer tbe^e'dah 
befioi ife^l religion, AodommufHon whatever between tbb 
iiMri nnd i^ CFetltor. It is tbe te^t, pterbaps tbe tHotit 
iridispiitaMe test, wbcire it is teb\ And sincere, of a soid 
MrdkeMd ffOWi tber srieep of spiritual deatSi. Lite tb^ 
fiddt bFeatbiog of a body slowly tesnscitated frohi ^bat 
Memed its d&atb, p^ay^r, utitnarked of irfF, perbsf^s, but 
Stidi'to Wbdia it is addresisi^d, must be t&e first symptcM 
o#>a spirit ttvoltsed frottf tbe iDsertsibiltt^ abd oarellesi^- 
limi df its ildtuhil state, io a sen^e of dang^i* and def<^ 
tidfi. I^ can no more be otber#ise, tban tbat ^be cbilfed 
and s^dseless' body, cast lifeless on tbe sbore by tbe coTd 
^M^r ih'Wbibb it straggled long in tain and sunk insen- 
sible, e«ih 'be decided to live until it be perceiSred t6 
breMbe. - tTe say not tblat tbis first symptom of spiritual 
Wfe i^uidt- be perceived of men— it cahnot be. Tbiey 
seetKe bbdyboMred Inreverential attitude, ai^d bear (lie 
s^feflib Amen, andfiave io rigbt to question of tbe rest: 
the ^ul tbat'Udver prayed before may begin to pray, 
aid lileniperceive ti'o difference. But He wbo long ha^ 
waited fdr the prayer be has not beard, whose ear has 
b<^en long time insufied by words without a iie^nibg, 
and- |)rbfes^ibns without one Correspondent fel^ltiig-— not 
overlooked ok> nnperceiv^ of Him is this fir^t move- 
ni'ent of r^turningf life-^his grace inspired it, angets aW 
waiting in eager expectancy to bear it up to heay^n, 
and the Saviour, ilie son of God himself, stands before 
the throne, ready to niix it with tbe incense of iiis love, 
wifhont whSch it must not, cannot bie presented to thift 
Father. It can bef no matter of doiibt or of indifference, 
iM^ether we pray or not. The soul- that prays not, as 
the body that breathes not, is toUll spiritual things deddi 
and if it remains so, it iis dead eternMly. 

Onrpray^s, atasi will iii their best estate be vef^, 
very wottftless: so worthless, that they could neter be 
accepted/ were tSej not presented by the blind df Bfr\ 
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who 18 the Mediator between God and ids offending 
people. If we have said little before of thia divine Id- 
teree08or, it is because our prayer says ootbiDg of Him. 
It was dictated before his mission upon earth was well 
understood by bis disciples. Having not yet done and 
suffered all the Father's will» and died pn man's behalf, 
it was not yet that his blood and his merits could be 
pleaded^ or his intercession urged in their fayoar. This 
accounts for the omission of a name, which if now we 
know not, no proyer of ours will find acceptaaee with the 
Father, because no prayer of oars can be free from the 
imperfection that assails our actions the best and purest. 
Passing through his hands and intermingled with his own 
prayers, the faintest breathing of sincere devotion may 
hope to find acceptance, howev.er weak, however little 
meet to reach the ear of majesty divine. Our hearts 
will still oftentimes be cold, our thoughts will too much 
wander — it may be very difficult at times to confine our 
attention to the subject of the prayer we are breathing, 
and to excite in our hearts a present feeliog in unison 
with the words we speak. And yet there will be this 
one, this vital difference between those who pray and 
those who but say the prayer. The one means it, though 
his thoughts be wandering and his heart be cold — the 
other, though all his thoughts and powers should be pre- 
sent at his command, could not mean it, or wish it, or 
like it. While the other acts, and means to act, and 
prefers to act in opposition to what he has besought and 
avowed, the pious spirit has nor choice, nor will, nor pre- 
ference so earnest as that for which he has offered such in- 
efficient and unworthy prayers. Perhaps when he has said 
out the words of the brief petition with all the attention he 
can inforce, there may come the self-condemning tboogh^ 
across his mind, that through all these words he has not 
been praying as he ought, that his heart has been too 
dull, too little interested, and he feels with deep humi- 
liation that ere he rises up he needs to ask pardon for 
ihe prayer itself--*aod yet, even yet he may breathe an 
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AAetk 80 eiumest^ so riticiBre, IU9 sbltll liiOre avail Uim ni the 
thrdfab of grkcey than the cold fbrttiality df naDy whose 
Hearts nbver misgivb them of the ^fl^caby of what they 
call their prayers. 

Be w^ assttriid of this^^-no ptayerb of oiirs can Have 
aby efficacy td ih^Ht anytbitig^ bbcaiite they have oo 
worth, iior at the bedt are what tbby should be. They 
are eoidmanded as a te^t of biit* isiodeHty and earnest- 
ness ; and if they are accepted, it is for the sake df Him 
odl- Savibur, on whom buih hopes should be inientlV fixed 
whilb we are oflferikig: them— >Thid Spirit of Gi9d teaches 
US to prayj the divinie Mediator presents, the {ifa j^eir, and 
the Father in heaven t'et^it^k itfok'liij HAkk ^Itkom^lhing 
far other th^an it is^ as boibetbibg h^ approves and jbikes 
pleatoi^ in— An thdt is required on oai'tiaH-^Ala^J! htiiHr 
often is it required in Vain— ii tbe full as^^dl; the lowljr 
acqm6sbeifee> the heart^felt, deep-f^ll, Ut<gqili^Odati»g 
" Ainen;" 

iNTRDDtCTltilf 

TO 

fflfe STUDY OF NATURE. 



BOTANY. 

(Cimtinuedfniim pMg9 JthJ 

CLASS B.— OOTANDJIIA— 8 STAMENS. 

The eighth Botanical Class, Octandria, diirtii%ii&fa«id 
by its eight Staifaina^ is rery rich in foreign plaattf, and 
not without beauty in our own. Among the fotdeir ift 
the Nasturtinm, and the Daphne^— but of alt moi^ et^ant, 
and of almost countless variety, is the Erica, Heath. 
In Africa these are moi^t abundant, and have been theriee 
imported to be the ornament of our green-houses and 
gardens. In America thley are not known. We have 
a fbw native species, veijr abttfndant and beautiful on oui> 
wastes and commons, bat they are mot easfily cultivated. 

Oar eji»mplefor this Class is a Uandstme flower, fotttid 
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wild, but not very oommoo» which oo diflseotiDg we find 
to have eight large and regular Stamens, with one Pistil. 
The blossom is of four broad, uncut Petals, of a deli- 
cate yellow. The Calix also has four divbions, and the 
Geimen is beneath the flower. The leavea are egg^ 
spear-shapedi rather long and waved at the edges. The 
stem is reddish, rough, and hairy, and we have no diffi- 
culty in recognizing the (Enothera Biennis, EYeoing' 



In the Order Monogynia, of this Class, we have the 
Acer, Sycamore Tree, or Maple, common in our hedges, 
distinguished by its five lobed leaves, and pale green 
flowers ; the wood is used for turning. 

Epilobium, Willow Herb, is a very large genus, im- 
mediately recognized by the very long Germen at the 
base of each flower, appearbg almost like a stalk. They 
are very beautiful and abundant in the hedges, differing' 
in size and shades of colour, but all more or less pink, or 
inclining to purple. 

Chlora, Yellow-wort, Yellow Centaury, is variable in 
the number of its Stamens, as are many flowers of this 
Class, having sometimes fewer, sometimes more than 
eight. Tie flower is an umbel of three divisions, sup- 
ported by leaves, the summits of the Pbtil shaped like a 
horse-shoe. 

Vaccinium, Bilberries, Whortle-berries, or Cranber- 
ries, is a sort of low shrub, bearing reddish blossoms — 
the berries of some species are much esteemed. 

Erica, Heath, we have already named, and are all fa- 
miliar with. 

Populus, Poplar, which includes the Aspen Tree, is 
f^lso no stranger to us. The leaves are small and circu- 
lar, or triangulfur. The wood of these trees is white and 
soft. 

Daphne, Mezereon, is remarkable for bearing its beao- 
iifal red flowers very early in the spring, coveriog the 
9tems before the leaves appear. The berries are ex« 
trem?ly poisonous* One species bears green flowers. 
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QBaothera, EFeniog Primrose, we ha^e described. 



In the second Order, Digynia, we have only the Co- 
lylns, Hazel-nut Tree, which can scarcely need descrip- 
tion. Ita flowers are without blossom, male and female 
on the same plant, coming out, as is common with trees, 
before the leaves, which are oval and wrinkled. The 
wood is valued for making charcoal. 

In the third Order we have also but one plant. Po- 
lygonum, Snake^weed, a very large and peculiar genus. 
Having seen one species, we may easily detect the rest, 
bat we scarcely know how to describe them, unless it be 
by the hard angular seed. The number of Stamens is 
very irregular, from five to eight. The flowers are 
mostly pinkish, growing either in spikes, or scattered up 
the stem^ The blossom is a cup without a Calix. Of 
some species the leaves are spotted* 

The fourth Order, Tetragynia, contains ; 

Paris, Herb Paris, a pale green flower with four leaves, 
four Petals, and a four-leaved Calix. 

Adoxa, Moschatel, is a very small green flower, form- 
ing a four-cornered head, composed of four flowers and 
a fifth at the top. 

Elatine, Water-wort, is a very small water plant, and 
very uqcommon ; flowers white or rose-coloured» 

Quercus, Oak Tree, can scarcely need description to 
enable m to dbtingubh it. It is of two native species, 
nearly resembling each other. The wood is for some 
purposes preferred to all other, especially for building 
ships of war. The dust of the wood is much used in 
dying. The galls on the leaves, commonly called Oak- 
apples, are used also in dying as a substitute for foreign 
galls, which are the produce of another species of oak. 
These balls on the leaves ^re fimoed by a little four- 
winged insect, which makes a small bole in the under 
surface of the leaf and deposits an egg in it. The ball 
soon begins to grow, and the egg within-side it becomes 
a worm, this worm changes to ^ nympb» and finally to a 
Qying insect. The flower of the Oak is small and with- 



out hlo^Bom^ The 9fi»d we kliov in the elegant fonn of 
aporos. 

Bbodilia, ftpnprWQXif ha$ nale and female Sowers op 
different plants, ihe, latter without blossom; it has fleshy, 
seaF-green leayf^^, varioQsly shaped and growing withont 
order. Flqwc^ yellow ; the stamens much longer than 
the blossom, 

^yiiophyllum, Water MUlfoiU is a water plant, with 
greeqish flowers, foar in a whirl, intermpted by whirls 
of sleq^er leayef * 

Class VIII.— OCTANORlA, 8 ^TA^fgns- 

Obder 1.—- Mof oa?Qf^4, t Pistil. 
Epilobium ...... Willow Herb 

CEnother^ Evening f^rimrose 

Acer ^ . . Sycamore Tree, Maple 

Cblora ,, Yellow-wort 

Vaccinium Bilberries, Cranberries 

Erica , Heath 

« ' ' ' 

Populus ........ Poplar-Aspen 

Dapboe Mezereoo 

Order 2. — Digyiiia, 2 Pistils. 
Corylus Hazel-nut Tree 

Order 3'.— Tbiowia, 3 Pistil^. 
Polygonum ...... Snejke-.i/^§fd 

'^^p]^ 4. — ^TExnAoyjfiA, ^ f*is(^s• 

Paris. . . - . ^ Herb Paris 

^doxa ••....,... Mpschatel 

Elatine Water-wort 

jQuercus . . ^ . . • . .Oak Tree 

Ebodilia Eose-wort 

JklyWPhyUvim . . , , W^ter. UiUfoil 
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HERSPECtlVE DRAWING. 
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LESSON X.— Plate 10, 

Pursuing the study of circles, we proceed to give an 
example of their ijse in foriQing the per^ect^ye of arches 
a^d of bojv-win4ows^ ^iy. 1. rejj^r^pts .}i bridp or 
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other level arch-way, recediifg at right angles from the 
eye. We have again made use of a ground-plan, di- 
vided into forty degrees, which we shall term fee. 

On this we have marked out the arches as they would 
be found were they placed horizontally before us, allow- 
ing ten feet for each arch-way, and two feet for the inter- 
mediate spaces or pillars* We carry the divisions up to the 
dotted line (a a), whence we draw lines as usual to the 
point of distance (F),which crossing the visual ray (^6 J, give 
the perpendiculars for the squares of the arches, and also 
the centres fc c). The height must be first determined by 
the eye — ^then by the visuaUray (dd). We trust that 
having found the square, our pupils will know how to 
find the half circle according to the rule of our last lesson. 
The inner line of the arches might be found in the same 
way — ^but from fear of confusing our lines, we have 
drawn them without 

Fig. 2. is the bow of a house placed horizontally before 
Qs, but a little to the right of the eye. For the sake of 
distinctness we have made it project more than is usual, 
vhich gives an awkward appearance — but the rule is the 
same. Having projected it from the centre as far as we 
think proper by the dotted line (a)^ we proceed to draw 
the horizontal (b)y terminated by lines (c cj, from the 
point of sight (e). The square thus formed, we make 
the circle as before by diagonals and thirds, and thus 
have the outline of the bow. The same process must 
be repeated at the top, minding that the projecting line 
(a) be the same length as that beneath. Above the 
eye, the circle of course will rise; below it, it will fall ; 
it will become less circular as it approaches the hori- 
zontal line, and on it will appear perfectly straight, as 
atrf. 
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ON THE WISDOM OP GOD. 



God ifl light*-^he is so essentially-^he is so alsQ as lie 
is tbe source and foonUiin of all light, by whatever name 
it is distinguished, material or spiritual, iotelleotual or 
moral. ** When the earth was without form and yoid, 
and darkness was upon the face of the deep» God said, 
let there be light, and there was light."** He collected its 
rays, and filled that glorious orb which forms the centre 
of the planetary system* that ^' greater light which rales 
the day," and gave the lesser night which rales the nigbt, 
to receive and reflect those rays with a mild radiance 
and a softened glory: he made the stfirs also; those in- 
numerable suns of innumerable systems, extending their 
fires and displaying their brilliance throughout the in- 
finite fields of space, and. fiur beyond the utmost limits of 
the power of huipan thought. By Him who concen- 
trated those rays of light were they also divided and en- 
dued with their different degrees of refrangibility. -At 
bis commwd they gave to the lower heaven its soft 
celestial hue, and tinged the falling drops of water with 
their bright and vivid colouring, when the bow of Gods 
covenanted mercy cast its arch across the cloud: He 
bade them robe the earth, and dye the flower, and 
sp^kle the gem, and with all the varied shades of their 
combined as well as simple tints, diffuse over the wonders 
of his Qiaterial creation every diversified appearance of 
living beauty* Inhere ip, however, a principal of which 
this^eautijTul element is but the image and emblem* ^^ 
is the light of reason ; the spirit of understanding ; and 
this proceeds from God : from the mighty intellect that 
expands the mind of the high archangel, down to the 
lowest degree of instinct, that with undeviating regularity 
directs the motions of the little insect that flits through 
the air or creeps upon the earth, the light of understand- 

* ' 'ohn 1. 5.— »» Gen. i. 2.—* Gen. i. 16. 
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ing, of r^dson, of intelligence, of wisdond, il^ fbm t3^od 
and from Uni alone — ^he is perfect in wisdom and know- 
ledge, and " his nnderstanding is infinite/'^ and not only 
are these attributes in God infinite and perfect, fhey are 
also inherent and eternal. Tie wisdom possessed by M^ 
creatnres is fimtited, and 'Qieir knowledge is partial, and 
in whatever degree the power of intellect may eidst in 
any inteHigeht beibg, its capacity to acqnire knowledge, 
and its %isdom to nse it aright, are alike derived from 
fltm who ever was and ever will be '*Gk>0 ONLr 

The trisdom of God is seen in the works of creatSbH : 

the otdet and tegnlarity of the heavenly bodies, flie 

formation 'of the globe, the exquisite construction of tibo 

hnmati frame, mark the consummate wisdom of the 

divine artificer ; nor is it less discernible in the minor and 

minuter operations of his hands : the fabric of a single 

plant, its prodtrction, nourishment and growth, from itft 

genu to its perfection, evince the des^ and execution of 

a supreme iaCelligence— «nd while tte multitude of ob-- 

j^€^ wluch enrich the nrineral, vegetable, and animal 

Ungdoms, with tlnnir apparently endless variety, fisplajr 

fte inexhaustible powers of God's creative mind ; the 

disposal of (he elements, the tqppointments of the seasons, 

the different orders, classes, and forms of die creatures, 

their adaptation to the ends and purposes of their being, 

tlntr woapons of offbnce and defence, their resourced 

iof the sup)^ of their food, their preservation and pro- 

^tisn, equally prove a knowledge, a prescience, which 

h»th ift tiieir projections, and the means chosen for their 

8t«emplbhmeat, eould proceed only from Him who ift 

** wonderful in eouorsel and excellent in workiug^'^-^ftoUl 

Rtm who by Ins wisdom spread out the heavens, and 

<Bfttablisbed the earth, and made all things accorffing to 

Ae good pleasure of his own will throughout this visible 

Averse ; which, whether contemplated as a whole, or 

i^XflBBuaed in the divisions and subdivisions of its eem- 

< Psalm esdvii. 5-^ Rom. scvi. dr.-^ Isaiah xxtuL 29. 
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poneat parts, bo far as the human mind is capable of 
Gomprehendiog its extent, may well call forth those ex- 
pressive words of hamble and admiring adoration, " O 
Lord, how manifold are thj works, in wisdom hast thou 
made them all, the earth is fall of thy riches/'' 

The wisdom of God is exercised in the dispensation of 
his providence. In these there is indeed a depth that 
DO created mind can fathom — a chain, the connecting 
links of which no human effort can de velope. But God 
discerns the end from the beginning : all things are un- 
veiled and open before the eyes of his omniscience ; all 
events with their causes and results are seen and under- 

• 

stood by Him. " He numbers the clonds of heaven,^ he 
hears the young ravens when they cry,* he causes the 
grass to grow for the cattle, and herb for the service of 
man." " He divides to the nations their inheritance/ 
separates the children of Adam ; determines the times 
before appointed, and fixes the bounds of their habita- 
tion ;"^ and notwithstanding the apparent contingenciea 
of human actions, notwithstanding the intricate and dis- 
ordered aspect of human affairs, the wisdom of God is 
guiding the wheels of his providence, and like the master 
spring of a stupendous piece of machinery, is working 
silently and secretly, directing, controlling, and. govern- 
ing the whole ; and the devices and movements of every 
individual among the countless myriads of anin>ated 
existence, however free in its volitions, are all subservient 
to the wise designs as well as to the sovereign pleasure 
of Him whose name is Jehovah of Hosts, and ** who doeth 
as he pleases among the armies of heaven and among the 
inhabitants of the earth ;"'" whose infinite wisdom in con- 
junction with his incontrolable power, and in connexion 
with his unsearchable goodness, having raised and set in 
motion, is still upholding and regulating the frame of 
universal nature; producing by the modification of its 
first simple principles,, effects as beneficial in their infiui- 

f PMla civ. 24— ^ Job xzxviii. 37.-^P8almczlvii.9.— 4Psalmcir.l4 
-^ Deat« xxzii, 1.— > Acts xvii. S6.— » Daniel i?. S6. 
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«iice na tiiey are tmHnited in tiiefar siMlieiv»«eflf!eotg, 
whose «l4inate end, an end ificoftcei^ably glefrioas, 
feacheli beyond the bonadaries of time to ihe coantleris 
figms of eternal durationy when the final purpose of God 
oonoermiig all thiogs shall be aeeomplnhed* 

That purpose is unfolded in the volame of inspir^tiott^ 
a rdrelation cofeitaiiiiiig wonders of gpreater magnitade 
than any ki ereatton— mysteries of deeper interest than 
any in the involutions of provrdence: mysteries that 
*^ angels desire to look into'^^-^-wonders, the celebratioii 
olwbieh will inspire and animate the everlasting hallelu- 
jahs of heaven. '* To the intent that unto principalities and 
powers in heavenly places/'^ might be known by the 
ehuinsh tbe manifold wisdom of God, he has here pointed 
ovia. way which he has condescended to open, and made 
knelm a medium which he has been pleased to consti* 
tnte^ wfa^eby he may be approached unto and beheld^ 
not only by those holy beings who had *' kept their first 
eatate/'i" bat by the sinful children of a fallen parent, by 
those who having transgressed his commandments were 
justly shut out from his presence, and consequently cut 
off firom communio^n and fellowship with their Maker. 
To these even, to these his goodness comes in its sweetest 
form of love, and the splendour of that uncreated essence, • 
which by finite beings can never be fully comprehendec^ 
shines forth on them in the person of that Holy One, who 
is emphatically termed '<Tfae wisdom of God," ''The 
wisdom of God in a mystery,*'* a " mystery which from 
the beginning of the World bath been hid in God, but is 
now made manifest, and by th^ scriptures of the prophets 
according to the commandment of the everlasting God, 
made known unto all nations for the obedience of faith ;''' 
for ^' God who spake in times past unto the fathers by the 
prophets, hadi in these last days spoken by his son Jesus 
Christ,* who having appeared ia the fulness of time to put 
away sin by the sacrifice of himself,^ God is declared to 

■ 1 Peter 1.12.— » Ephes. iii. 10.— p Jude,e.— 1 1 Cor. ii. 7,—' Bom. 
x^l 26, as.—* Heb. i. 1, 8.— « Heb. iz. 26. 
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be a just God and yet a SaFionr;*" ''jnst and yet tbe 
jostifier of those who believe in Jesiis ;'*'' able and willing' 
to extend mercy to the goilty^ while the eternal laws of 
Us immutable justice remain sacred and inviolable ; able 
and willing to purify and raise the sinner to the enjoy- 
ment of his presence and favour, while he " the Lord of 
Hosts is exalted in judgment, and God that is holy is 
sanctified in righteousness."'' The wisdom of God is 
therefore most eminently manifested in the work of re- 
demption » and in the person of the great Redeemer 
Emanuel, God with us — who being the brightness of the 
Father's glory and the express image of his person, 
shines forth arrayed in his holiness, his righteousness,, his 
mercy, and his truth, and every other ^attribute, which 
shedding their equal lustre in the full orb of the divine 
perfections^ display the order, and unity, and beauty of 
the character of the ever blessed and glorious God. 

Iota. 

" iMiah xIt. si.— V Rom. iU« S6.— » Isaiah v. 10. 



HYMNS AND POETICAL RECREATIONS. 



NOW AND THEN ; 
Or the Sufferings of the Present Time not worth/ to be compared with 

the Futtire Ghries of the Christian* 

When troubles press and clouds impend^ 

Nature appaird, aghast,. 
Anxious, can trace no certain end^ 
Nor contemplate a powerful friend 

To meet such evils vast : 
For still, while storms terrene appear^ 
B«t temporal aids to help are near. 

And Time's evanid aids can grant 

No help to meet my need : 
My deeply tinctur*d sufferings want 
Help from above — for this I pant,— 

To be from sinning freed : 
For guilt a burden does impose 

Superior to all other woes^ 



JPOXTIOJI.L RSCBBATIOirs. 

Oh I blessed promise /rom aboye, 
** Sin o'er you shall not reign" ; 

Its festering smart, though now I prore^ 

Shall be subdu'd by balmy love. 
And that shall ease my pain : 

While glory's bright approaching hope 

Bears my afflicted spirit up. 

And now, tho' toss'd by stormy waves,- 
They break upon the shore : > 

There the s^ent brine but softly laves, 

And lands the tempted soul, and saves^ 
And billoWs beat no more : 

But scenes eternal burst to view. 

Bliss, inexpressible and true. 

Tho* light afflictions tend my vay^ 

Yet weightier glories sliil, 
Glories to be revealed, display 
The triumphs of eternal day. 

And lead to Zion's hill : 
There all the streams of sorrow dry. 
And tears are wip*d from every eye» 

Hence patient, then, YW suffer toil. 
Since Jesus mark'd the road. 

My sorrows can but last awhile, 

And future joy my pains beguile. 
While pressing on to God : 

That joy, by Jesus crown'd, I see 
Pledge of a blest eternity* 



^^#>»i»»#«» 
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SONNET. 

How 8C*t1y beautiful, how purely bright 
Are these last, lingering, unclouded days 
Of slow-retiring Summer ! yea, they raise 
Within my heart a strange yet sad delight 
Which other days give not. The soften'd light 
Four*d through yon aged thorn-tree by the rays 
Of the fast westering sun,— and while I gaze. 
The tints for ever varying, invite 
The soul to deep reflection; for the Spring 
Now blends her bright hues with the slow decay 
Of Atttamn-— like the fair but faithless glow 
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Which I have MM 80 bfigMy «olooHttg 

A cheek fvbose bemty bow hai pdtted Mtayy 

And deep, deep, in the sitent gtave lies low. R< !«• 

MORNING HYMN. 

Another day of life and ligh^ 

Lord, thou hait given to me — 
Be ii »y sl«dy and delight 

Therein to hooonr thee 1 

llie snn comes forth in majes^ 

His stated course to run ; 
The birds their morning melody 

Already have begun. 

Shall I alone be dumb, when all 

Around me speaks thy praise? 
No— at thy footstool let nw lilly 

To thee de?ote my days* 

O grant me. Lord, one heavenly ray 

Of light to guide my path — 
That I may walk with thee each day, 

And still be thine in death. 

In Christ alofte I place my trust. 

He will my surety be—* 
That when my body turns to dust. 

My soul may spring to thee. R* L. 



SUPPOSED TO BE WRITTEN BY ST. AUGUSTINE. 
O FAIREST, purest ! be the dove 
That flies alone in suni^ grove : 
And lives unseen and bathes her wing, 
All vestal white> in limpid spring. 
Th€re» if the hovering hawk be neai^ 
That limpid spring, that mirror clears 
Reflects hia, ere he reaeh his prey« 
And wams the timVous bird away. 

The sacred page of God*8 own book 
Shall be the spring, the eternal brook, 
In whose bright mirror, night and day, 
Thou*lt study heaven's reflected ray : 
And should the foes of vittue dare 
With gloomy wing to seek thee diere^ 
Thottlt see how dark their shadowis m 
Twixt thee and heaven, and trembling fly. 
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THIRTY-FOURTH PSALM. 

My soul for ever shall repeat the praise 
Of him who bears Jehovah*s sacred name. 

And in the darkest nights and brightest days. 
Alike with joy my Saviour's praise proclaim. 

In Him my soul shall gloiy, and my voice 
Shall sing of him and bis unchanging love ; 

The humble saint shall hear it and rejoice, 
And join in praise to Him who reigns above. 

O come, with roe exalt the Saviour's grace, . 

With me his truth^ his mercy magnify : 
Through him I seek my Heavenly Father's face. 

Through him receive his blessing from on high* 

The poor in spirit who Jehovah fear. ' 

Ciy to the Lord, nor do they cry unheard : 

The Angel of the Covenant is near. 
To save the soul that trembles at his word. 

Come — taste the sweetness of the living bread. 
The poorest saint in Christ is richly blest; 

Trust in Jehovah, make the Lord your dread. 
Nor other fear shall agitate your breast. 

The lion perishes for lack of prey, 

And men as savage, faint, and fall, and die ; 

But those who seek the Lord shall find their way^ 
£ncompassed round with mercy from on high. 

O ye who early choose the path of life. 
Leave every evil course and fear the Lord ; 

Seek righteousness and peace — avoid all strife. 
And peace from God shall be your sure reward. 

On those who fear the Lord his eye looks dawn 
And rests in love — ^his ear attends their prayer; 

But from the terrors of his awful frown 
The wicked fly to darkness and despair. 

The prayers of saints before the throne of God» 
Accepted rise — He bids their sorrows cease. 

Chooses the lowly heart as his abode. 
And o'er the contrite shedft the balm of peaeftw I 
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When Christ the righteous bote our hetfy woes, 
Bniis'd but not bioken was his sacred frame i 

And as our head from death victorious rose. 
His members also shall arise the same^ 

Messiah^s foes shall all be oreithrowiii 

But all his servants Jesus will redeem : 
For never will die Lord ibrsake his owb> 

Nor M the mnk that puts its trust ililum. IOTA. 



Lbadeb of thy faithful few. 

Faithful but as kept by thee, 
As my journey I pursue, 

Let mine eyes thy glory see — 
Beaming on me from above, 
God of truth and God of love. 

O how darii the human mind, 

TQl thy Spirit Aines within. 
Cold, contracted, and confin'd, 

Full of idols, self, and sin. 
Till the Light of Life is shed 
Throogfh the chambers of the dead. 

Then the gloom is ehmged to gtedneis. 

Then the soul reflects thy rays, 
Then the oil of joy for sadness, 

Gives its f^ranoe fbrth in praise. 
Be diat rich anointing mine, 
Lor d ' ' t h at praise be e^r thine. IOTA. 



Father — ^I commend my spirit 

To thy love in Jesus* name. 
Love that bis atoning merit 

Gives me confidence to claim. 
O how sweet, how pure the pleasure, 

Flowing from that love to me, 
Chow gpreat, how rich a treasure. 

Saviour, I possess in thee. 

From Diis wortd and its conlbsiotts. 
Here I torn and find my rest — 

From its cares and its delusions. 
Turn to thee and I am blest. 

Though this scene is ever 'changing, 
Sinoe thy mercy chmgesnot, 



Glories ip fa^r bfigpjr lot. 

Holy Ghost— by thee anointed, 

May I do my Father*^ wUl, 
Walk the path by God appointed, 

Jesos' pleasure still fulfil — 
TiU' the welcome signal given. 

Calls me to the world unknown. 
Where my soul shall find its heamn, 

la GiMft knot and that alone* 

IOTA, 



REVIEW OF CHILDREN'S BOOKS, 

AND 

NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 



Father Clement : a Bowuin Catholic Story. By the Au^ 
thor of Decision, 2fc.— W. Oliphant, Edinbargh, 1823. 

It is with much satisfaction we name fhi» interesting 
little worI(p to which it is impossible to find an objection. 
The object of it is to expose the insufficiency of the 
Popish faiths to afford comfort ia. life or confidence in 
doath ; i^n^ to do this, the aathor, instead of painting 
^ with all the exaggerations and misconceptions with 
which it is so usual to represent what we mean to decry, 
has very judiciously drawn it in its fairest form, in the 
character of a sincere, devoted Christian, with every qua- 
lity of heart and mind to recommend what he so con- 
scientiously professed ; and yet has contrived to leave on 
the mind the most thrilling horror for the errors from 
which he suffered. We think the interview between 
•Dormer and Ernest in the eleventh chapter is inimitable. 
We should only spoil the interest by making an extract— 
the work will probably be perused by most of our read- 
en, and we tUnk with interest by all above the age of 
childhood. 
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First Steps to Botany, intmdsd as a popular illustra^ 
turn of the Science^ &c.— By J. L. Dmmmondy M. D. 
—Longman and Co. 

Connersations on Botany. Fourth EdUion.'^'Lcng' 
man and Co. 

Wb are always well-pleased when we meet with a 
book suflBciently light and simple to give amasement to 
yoang people, and yet free from the puerility that 
betrays its having been written for them, and by that 
means very generally renders it useless to their improve- 
ment. The first named work before ns is very clear, 
and full of useful and pleasing information, pat together 
in a manner the most likely to take attention. We 
strongly recommend it to all young learners of botany. 
The second work^ Conversations on Botany, is intended, 
we believe, for much younger children, and will be found 
useful where the other may be thought above their capa- 
city. 

Procrastination, or the Vicar^s Daughter. A Tale. 
—Burton and Smith, 1824.— Price &s. 

We have already given our opinion upon the too fre- 
quent reading of religious story books, or, as they might 
be termed, juvenile novels. We can only therefore re- 
mark of the tale before us, that it is natural, and free 
from the exaggerations so frequent and so objectionable 
in fictitious tales. 



Baker and son printers Southampton. 
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A SKETCH OF GENERAL HISTORY. 

C Continued from page 179. J 



HISTORY OF EOYPTy FROM 1491 TO 688 B.C. 

Wb have already related all that we know authen- 
tically of Egyptian history, up to the time when, by di- 
vine interference, the people of Israel were released from 
iojurious slavery, under some monarch named to us in 
Scripture by the common appellation of Pharaoh; and 
we have said that historians are not agreed as to the dis- 
tinguishing name given to this monarch in profane his- 
tory. We recommence, therefore, as we finished, in 
total darkness. 

Some prince, with his principal nobility and the flower 
of his army, had perished in the Red Sea, in the year; 
as nearly as can be calculated, B.C. 1491. What sue* 
ceeded this catastrophe, we know not with any certainty. 
Some king of Egyy t, called in Scripture Shishack, took 
and plundered Jerusalem in the time of Rehoboam, 
B.C. 971. Many historians think this king to have been 
Sesostris, others assert the contrary. It is by all agreed 
that such a prince as Sesostris did sometime feign, and 
distinguished himself by extensive conquests and deeds 
of wonder. We decline to repeat «all the marvellous 
doings ascribed to this prince. They had some founda- 
tion, no doubt, but the truths can never now be dbtin- 
goished firoib the falsehoods. It is asserted of him, that 
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all the male chSdren of the kingdom^ bora on the same 
day as himself, having been taken and brooght up with 
him by his father for the purpose, he was sent with this 
well-fitted band to Arabia, which he conqaered, and af- 
terwards Africa, as far as the Atlantic. When himself 
the reigaiog king* it is by almost all aatiquity agieed 
that he over-ran and pillaged all Asia, and a small part of 
Earope— for his progress is said to have been arrested 
in Tlurace, by the want of provisions and the diflScnlty of 
the passes ; and he returned thence into Egypt, ladeo 
with his Asiatic spoils, disbanded Us armiea, and devoted 
himself to works of peace. In all the countries he sob- 
dued, he set up pillars to commemorate his victories. Id 
his own, he erected a temple in every city, ornameoted 
with gigantick statues. He fortified the eastern side of 
Egypt with a wall one hundred and eighty-seven miles in 
length. He buiU cities, dug canals, and raised a large 
feet. He divided Egypt into thirty-six provinces and 
the people into classes. His character is painted with 
every sort of excelieace, aodno fault but that of ambi- 
tion. He finally became blind, and ended his days b; 
suicide— an act which was considered at that time the 
consummatioa of all earthly glory. So completely was 
the Creator's claim to controul over the life he had gi^eo 
to his creatures forgotten throughout the heathen world, 
that until the establishment of Christianity, every man 
was supposed to. have a right of ending his own existence 
as soon as he became tired of it ; and it was esteemed 
more honourable to die, than to endure adversi^. Tbat 
Heathens, who knew not their Maker or his laws, sboald 
so err, is. less suiprising to us than that Christian histo- 
rians should go on recording the deaths of Brutus, aod 
Cato> and otbes such heroes, in a tone of admiratioD, in 
charactei& of greatness, calculated to leave a very wroog 
impression, on. the^^inds of the unreflecting reader* 

Such is the recorded history of the famed Sesostru* 
When our readers consider that even the century in 
wJiichheiexisted is unknown, that there isa differeuceof 
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ngBB betwefen <otie chronologer and «Botii^r in the ^te tyf 
Ins reig^D, tbey iM feel how little <li6 recital of his deeAi 
is to be depended on. 

Sesostris was sacceeded by his son Pheron, or 
Sesostris II., of whom we hear nothing worth recorditog. 
We decline giving dates where we pretettd to know 
none : bat tfaet^ is now an interval of two or three hnii* 
dred years ia which neither history nor fiction tells as 
any thing of Egypt or her kings. We then hear of a 
orael prince by the name of Amosis; and of one Acti* 
sanesy who was king of Ethiopia as well as Egypt ; and 
then of Mendes, who bnilt a famous labyrinth. Next m 
order is this reign of Cetes, or Proteus, in whose time it 
ft agreed by writers of antiquity that the Trojan wat 
eommen^ed. Then we have Rhampsinittts, and Nilus, 
and CheopSy bat not withoat intervals, and long lines of 
nameless kings. It is to tittle purpose that we speak of 
Cephrenes and Mycerinns, and Boccboris, and Asychis, 
and Atiysis, and Sabbaco, supposed to be the person oalled 
So in Seriptnte in the time of Hoshea and Sethon-^ 
names that might belong, for aaght we know, many of 
them to one person^ A ttet this, we are not told why, the 
kingdom of Egypt was divided and governed by twi^vt^ 
kings at once, till Psammitiehus, one of the kings^ de- 
stroyed the other eleven and re-united it. 

Here the darkness of Egyptian history begins in lom6 
measure to clear, and historians give us the date more 
positively, fixing the commencement of this reign in 
B.C. GfO. Psammitiehus was a wise and successful 
ruler. It) his reign, we again hear of the Greeks as a 
nation. It is indeed the intercourse of this people with 
the Egyptians from this time forward, that enableii ud 
henceforth to record with certainty the events of Egyp-> 
tian history, more carefully recorded by the Greeks than 
they had been by themselves. Psammitiehus was much 
^^B^gcid in war with the Scy thians-HA people of whom 
We have not before heard— but the world had been ra- 
l^ly increasing, and new nations were groiring intb 
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power.beyond the limits of the old. Id many cases, 
hear nothing of them till they make their appearance 
the stage of history, as the formidable foes of their loi 
established neighbours. Psammitichas also reared s 
of those enormous fabricks and colossal fig^ures 
were to remain in Egypt the wonder of all succee 
ages. He died in B.C. 616, and was succeeded by 
chus, his son, the Pharaoh Necho of Scripture* 

Nechus was a monarch particularly famed for 
power at sea. It was in his reign that a fleet first ss 
round the continent of Africa, setting out at the 1 
Sea, passing the Cape of Good Hope, and retaraini 
the Mediterranean to the mouth of the Nile : a voy 
that occupied three years. Nechus was one of the ki 
so successful against the declining fortunes of the ho 
of Judah. He defeated Josiah, and in the reign of 
hoiakim, besieged Jerusalem. He was . himself sho 
after defeated by the Assyrians, and dying after a re 
of sixteen years, left the kingdom to his son Psami 
B.C. 600. This prince reigned but a few years» and i 
succeeded by Apries, his son. . 

Apries is the Pharaoh Hophrah of Scripture, 
made a treaty of defence with Zedekiah, against 
Babylonians ; but, on their approach, treacherously t 
and left his allies in the hands of the enemy. The Sci 
tures paint him in unfavourable colours. Profane 1 
tory speaks of him as a great and generally success 
warrior. His kingdom, however, was pillaged and was( 
by the Assyrians, now growing into resistless po^ 
under Nebuchadnezzar, their king. Civil contentic 
shortly after ensued, and Apries was taken prisouer a 
stra,ngled by one Amasis, who succeeded him, B.C. 5(i 

And now, having brought up the history of Egypt 
the period at which we left that of Judah, we must mai 
a pause, in order to consider of what was doing in oth 
parts of the world at this time. Much change, we pe 
ceive, had taken place. Some nations of whom we hi 
not heard* were appearing in immense numbers. B< 



tHAe the people of kAa and Aflrica, spreading eastward 
and westward of the spot on which man at first was placed, 
we are beginning to bear of JSuropean nations, the 
Greeks especially. The history of our hitherto narrow 
world is branching off in every direction. Civilization 
Bhd power, which had already reached their zenith in the 
first great nations, were preparing to pass over to others, 
and leave their former habitations to gradual and slow 
decay. One nation we have already seen to decline and 
pass away, and this was even now about to be the case 
with Egypt, the sea,t, as yet, of learning, wisdom, and 
magnificencOi The growing power of Assyria was pre- 
paring to lay waste her territories, and carry her people 
into captivity. Not entirely, as in the case of Jddah ; 
bat by partial conquests, and frequently recurring devas- 
tations, rapidly despoiling her of prosperity and power. 
It is time, therefore, that we learn who these Assyrians 
were, and enquire of Nebuchadnezzar, their king, a name * 
already familiar to us, as the final y^ouqueror of Jndah, 
and the destroyer of the magnificent city of Jerusalem. 
But ere we turn from Egypt to pursue other history, 
this will be the fittest place, perhaps, in which to speak 
of her peculiar laws, and form of government, and sci- 
entific attainments, as far as we know them. like her 
history, all these things are obscured by the veil of dis- 
tance. The names of her painters, her sculptors, her 
poets and orators, if such she had, are passed away. 
Her immense edifices and colossal statues, which we 
might else be disposed to treat as fables, remained to be 
seen and witnessed to by Greek and Roman writers, who 
have left us accurate descriptions of what they saw. But 
fhe name of the monarch or the artist to whom Egypt 
owdd them, was even then in many instances unknown, 
and the traditions of their erection we must consider as 
altogether uncertain. Their existence, however, is not 
80 ; and from this, the old age of the creation's history, 
we have to look back to that early period with surprise, 
on works we could not now accomplish. 

Y 3 
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Writers differ as to the extent of the anoieDt kiiq^doia 
of Egypt; but its dimensions, as we usually calcnlate 
them, were not more than six hundred miles from north 
to south, and three hundred in the greatest width from 
east to west ; in many parts not nearly so much. The 
climate was of course warm from its tropical situation ; 
and but for the overflowing of the Nile and the heavy 
dews that succeed it, must be exceedingly dry. The 
fruitfnlness of Egypt is greatly celebrated, and is spoken 
of by Moses, who knew it well. We refer our readers 
to other histories for accounts of the overflowing of the 
Nile, to which that fertility was owing. Neither does 
it enter into our plan so speak particularly of its produc- 
tions; but we shall mention the Papyrus, because it was 
the substance, probably the first, of which the Egyptians 
made their paper. We have before found the Israelites 
writing on stones and on skins — ^but this substance was 
formed very much after the manner of our own paper. 
The Papyrus grows abundantly on the banks of the Nile, 
and throws out a stalk nine or ten feet in leogth. From 
these stalks the ancients extracted the pith, or as some 
assert, the inner rind of the stalk, which they worked into 
a white paste or glue ; of this the paper was formed* 
The plant is now entirely neglected. 

The Egyptians are said to have been the first people 
who found out the advantages of a settled government 
and established laws — but this is of course conjecture, 
founded on their being the most ancient people of whose 
laws and government we are informed, and whence the 
Greeks and other nations borrowed theirs. The crown 
of Egypt was hereditary, and the king was the most en- 
tire slave in his dominions. Every moment of his time 
was allotted to a particular occupation, from which he 
was not allowed to depart — ^he was not permitted to 
choose his own food or even to take what quantity of 
^it he pleased. Neither was it in his power to misgovern 
or oppress his people ; since he could give no judgment, 
but such as was by law ordained. The people were di« 
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yided into ^ve classes — ^priests, soldiers, shepherds, hQS« 
bandmen* and artificers ; no one could choose or change 
his coodition; all being obliged to parsae the business 
or profession of their fathers. Of these the priests were 
considered the leading class* being always about the king 
and the chiefs of his council. 

The laws of the Egyptians are much celebrated for 
their wisdom— -in many respects we should call them cruel. 

We shall perceive throughout the world's history a 
curious difference in different nations, as to the propor- 
tion of guilt between one crime and another. In Egypt, 
the parent who murdered his own offspring was consi- 
dered sufficiently punbhed by being compelled to em- 
brace the dead body of his child for three days together— « 
while he who was convicted of idleness, or of using any 
other means to get a living than that appointed him by 
law, was condeiiined to die. The cutting off of the hands 
for forgery, and cutting out the tongue for betraying the 
designs of the government to an enemy, were punish- 
ments we should consider more cruel than death— but 
they were evidently not then thought so. 

The Egyptians are said to be the first people that 
erected altars, images, and temples, and established festi- 
vals and ceremonies in honour of their false gods. It 
is acknowledged by the Greeks that they took from the 
Egyptians their religious ceremonies, and even the names 
of most of their gods. The deities are too many to be 
enumerated. As we before observed, they worshipped 
those things first that had the moat obvious influence over 
their happiness — thence it is supposed their two chief dei- 
ties, Osiris and Isis, were originally the son and moon. 
Next to these natural objects were their earthly deities, 
kings and heroes, whose bodies lay in their sepulchres, 
but whose souls they believed were shining in the stars. 
But there were lower creatures yet from whom they 
found themselves destined to suffer or enjoy, and these 
too became their deities — ^many animals were objects of 
religious worship, and even some part of the vegetable 
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kingdom. Every province and every eity had goda 6f 
its own ; and the animals that were preserved With holy 
reverence in one district, were killed and eaten in the 
next. However great were the wisdom and knowl^ge 
of the Egyptians, they snrpassed all nations in the excesil 
of their snperstition and idolatry^-^ proof of how little 
avail is haman wisdom in matters of this sort. 

The Egyptians were very careful, though fmgal, in the 
education of their children. They usually went naked 
and barefoot in their childhood, and were fed on broths 
made of the stems of the papyrus, and other roots which 
grew abundantly in the marshes ; so that it is said the 
whole expense of a child till he reached the age of man- 
hood, was no more than about thirteen shillings. The 
priests gave them instruction, chiefly in geometry and 
arithmetick. Musick they were never taught, as it was 
considered useless and enervating to the mind. 

The Egyptians never cultivated the vine-^their only 
strong drink was made of barley; we may therefore con- 
sider them as the inventors of beer. They ate the flesh 
of all animals except those held sacred, and these jeered 
in different provinces. At their principal feasts it was 
their custom, when they began to taste the wine, or rather 
beer, after supper, to bring in a coffin with the' image of 
a dead man carved in wood and painted, of one or two 
cubits in length, which was carried about to all the com- 
pany by a person appointed for the purpose, repeating 
distinctly these words — ** Look on this and be merry; for 
such as this sbalt thou be when thou art dead/' The dress 
of this nation was a linen vest, fringed at the bottom ; 
and over it a white mantle of woollen cloth. 

The Egyptians fully believed in the immortality of the 
soul, and thought it transmigrated through various sorts 
of animals, till after the lapse of three thousand yeara^it re- 
turned into a human frame. The practice of the Egyptians 
in subjecting their people to judgment at an earthly tri- 
bunal immediately after death, is represented to have had 
considerable effects on the morals of the people while 
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liying* If the departed was found guiltyt (and all weve 
free to accuse him of having committed any crime, or 
left his debts unpaid,) the body was not allowed to be 
interred, but was deposited privately in the house of his 
relations. And it not seldom happened that the rela- 
tioDs ajfierwards paid the debt or procured pardon for 
the crime, and thus gained a right to bory the corpse 
with the usual honours. The splendour and magnitude 
of their tombs, so far surpassing their living habitations, 
are beyond example. This was undoubtedly the purpose 
of their enormous pyramids, as well as of the innomera- 
ble catacombs of which the reins may still be traced for 
miles in places long since desert. Perhaps this, as well 
as the pains they took to embalm their dead bodies, arose 
from the idea entertained by them, that so long as the 
bodj could be preserved, the soul remained in it, before 
it passed away into some lower animal. 

The Egyptians are considered the originators of most 
of the arts and sciences in which the Greeks and other 
nations afterwards excelled. Perhaps of the various 
parts of knowledge attributed to them they knew )>ut 
very little — ^bnt when all was new, and strange, and 
wonderful, these rude inventions and discoveries might 
well pass for great and extraordinary wisdom. Of 
Greometry*, Astronomy, Pbysick, Natural Philosophy, 
and Anatomy, they were said to know a great 'deal«*-lMit 
if the samples of their knowledge transmitted to us are 
genuine, it was assuredly but very little. 

Mach of their statuary and architecture still remains 
to ns, wonderful at least for their size, and the exact- 
ness of their proportions, but far inferior to those of the 
Greeks, who, learning all things from the Egyptians, 
probably in all surpassed them. 

Of the painting of the Egyptians we have also some 
remnants, particalarly since the recentopening of the long- 
closed tombs and hidden chambers of their temples and 
pyramids. The origin of painting cannot be traced. We 
know that the Israelites had much carved work in the 
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oiMnettts 0f their temple* bat we beer of no paistie;. 
We iMve been toU also of standards and ensigos, dis* 
tingvisbed by appropriate figures^ being cwrried befoie 
tbe tribet— bat tbese migbt probably be worked, as ira 
baveheard loogof needle-work, and embroidery. Pabt- 
iog might certainly have existed before, but it is in the 
oalaoombs of Egypt we most look for the earliest sped* 
mens of it The coflins destbed for the dead were 
painted with carious figures and devices, and aometimei 
gilt* The walb also of the chambers where they hy 
were similarly ornamented, and though rade in form, 
in coloars so durable as to remain unmjured to the pre* 
sent time* 

The priests were the deporitaries of all knowledge, 
firom whom all who would be informed, must learn* 
Pillars and columns were the books by which their leen^ 
ing was at first transmitted to posterity, written not ud- 
frequently in characters which posterity has long since 
been unable to decipher. These inscriptions were su6« 
oeeded by sacred books, in which were written all msa'* 
ner of knowledge, and both were carefully preserved by 
the priest, and laid up in the inner recesses of the 
temples* It is not likely their hieroglyphics, composed 
of representations of the forms of animals, human limb^ 
and mechanical instruments, were ever understood by 
the people* Besides these they had two sorts of leitenii 
one in which their publick regbters and higher matten 
were written, and the other for common use« 

The varieties of language at so eariy a period would 
be very sarprisbg, did not the Scriptures explain it to 
us b the affair of Babel ; and we thus are not left to 
wonder that when Joseph went from Canaan to Egypt, 
a distance of not many miles, and that so early after 
mankind had been but one family, he made use of an 
interpreter. The modern Egyptbns have lost the koow« 
ledge of their ancient tongue, which we understand to 
have been what u now called the Coptic^ though as to 
the characters they used in writbg it> our best auAori* 
ties are not agreed* 
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So great a part of Egypt being bordered by the sea, 
we suppose them early to have felt the need and known 
the meaas of navigation, but we are qaile ignorant of the 
first invention of it-*-iadeed after the floating of the ark 
upon the waters of the deluge, the possibility of passing 
over them is not likely to have been forgotten, even if 
unknown before, which probably it was not. The Egyp- 
tians claim to be the inventors of commerce : if they 
were so, it must have been very early ; for we know from 
scripture that the Midianites and Israelites traded to- 
gether so early as the time of Jacob., Sesostris is said 
to have built four hundred ships of war for his expedi- 
tiQu to the southern seas ; and also a large vessel of cedar 
wood, gilt without, and ornamented with silver within, 
two hundred and eighty cubits in length: if thisjs true, 
Sesostris' vessel greatly exceeded in length the largest of 
our modern ones. It is mentioned of the old Egyptians 
that their vessels on the Nile had a sail of papyrus — ^but 
certainly their largest ships were chiefly managed by 
rowers, proportioned in numbers to the size of the vessel, 
as they were among the Romans of much later days. 
Notwithstanding their success in navigation, the Egyp- 
tians, we are told, had an extreme aversion to the sea, 
because it swallowed up their Nile, and would never hold 
intercourse with the sailors, whom they bated. 

Of the buildings and works of Egypt we decline enter- 
ing into any description. Our readers will meet with it 
every where, and are probably already informed of much 
more than is certainly known respecting them.' 

It is in this state of advancement, as far as we can 
trace it, we now leave the Egyptians, at the period 
when the people of God had gone into captivity, and 
Nebuchadnezzar, the king of Assyria, was extending his 
conquests over the surrounding country. We proceed 
thence to observe how the Assyrians had grown so for- 
midable, and prepared themselves for becoming the lead- 
^^S nation upon the earth. / 

(To b€ eonHnued,) 
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LETTERS TO A YOUNG LADY 

ON LEAVING SCHOOL. 



LETTER THE FIFTH. 



In my last letter I spoke to yoa, my dear M., od the 
important daty of using time, in opposition to that sort 
of indolence which lets the hours slip through our fingers 
by five minutes and ten minutes at a time, unmarked and 
all uncounted, as if it were something of which we have 
such abundance we need not to note its waste. But now 
I have to warn you that it may be used and yet be 
wasted : that we may be alive and active from morning 
till night, and yet be very prodigal of our heavenly 
Father's gift. Our duties in this respect vary so much 
with circumstance, that in no two persons, perhaps, are 
they exactly alike : I can speak of them, therefore, but 
as they may be generally supposed in the case of young 
ladies, who like yourself are not called to any avocation 
in life ; but come into the world the seemingly free and 
independent members of a community in which no decided 
task is appointed them — those, in short, whose external 
prosperity does not depend upon their industry, nor 
can be very materially injured by their idleness. 

The situation of young women is in this respect pecu- 
liar. Boys, when taken from school, have always some 
path assigned them to pursue. A trade or profession, the 
university or foreign travel, whether they be rich or poor, 
b an appointed occupation for many succeeding years. 
A girl leaves the school-room at sixteen or eighteen, 
prepared and accomplished, as she esteems herself, for 
all the purposes of life, and finds herself, without any pre- 
scribed path in it, or any settled object of pursuit; and 
if she does not fold her arms in indolence and sit down 
to wait till some occurrence calls her into action, she too 
frequently spends her ardour in pursuits that deteriorate 
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her intellectaal powers, and sink her lower in the scale 
of moral excellence. To this cause, perhaps, more than 
to either ^natare or primary edncation, must be attributed 
the frivolous habits, the illiberal sentiments, petty atti* 
mosities^ and aimless follies, so much molne prevalent 
among women than among men. It is true that the ex- 
pected destiny of a female is to become mistress of a 
family, and assume the duties and occupations of a wife 
and a mother ; and in some countries and states of society, 
this is so much of course, as to leave no interval between 
her arrival at womanhood and her final establishment. 
But with us it is not so. Two or three years generally, 
more frequently five or six, and not seldom ten, our 
yoQDg women remain with no other task assigned them 
by society but that of pleasing themselves as they may, 
9Dd keeping out of mischief if they can — that sort of 
mischief, I mean, which is always incident to a miod dis- 
occupied and powers unemployed. If the arrangements 
of society afford us no remedy for this danger, it becomes 
more imperious on ourselves to guard against it, and by 
all means to save our minds and characters from the lapse 
that threatens them« 

It is at the threshold of this danger you now are stand- 
iog, and above all things I advise you to occupy your 
mind fully and incessantly. Your mind, observe — I do 
not say your fingers— for indeed they may be very, very 
hasy» while the other goes all to waste. The first, the 
I>e8t, and most noble occupation of a Christian's mind, 
mast be the God he serves and his own immortal destiny. 
Yoar best hours, your happiest, and your safest will be 
those so spent. But I have already tried to show you 
this must not be exclusive. Nay, I do not hesitate to 
say that at your age it cannot. You may think it is. 
Tou may swallow volume after volume without pai:teing 
to digest them, you may keep up your mind to a certain 
state of excitability, you may expend your day^ in com- 
mittees and associations, and ran from house to house 
talking and teaching what as yet yott have aot leamedi 

VOL. II. z 
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and fancy yonr whole time, talents, and powers, are spent 
in the senrice of religion ; and all the time it may be bat 
the mere mechanism of habit, a device to rid yomrself ef 
time and thought, a substitute to keep up the excitement 
principle forbids your receiving from the world. I say 
this to you who are but in yonr seventeenth year. God 
forbid that I should apply it to those whom at a later pe- 
riod of life, God has by providential circamstances 
isolated, as it were, from the ordinary demands of society » 
and set apart in holy devotedness to do him service ; the 
admiration, I had almost said the envy, of all who mark 
their doings. 

But this is an eminence on which you stand not now — 
therefore I shall but say with respect to the religious 
occupation of your mind, that beside the time allotted to 
prayer, some portion of every day should be given to re- 
ligious reading. Whether this should be at any given 
hour and for a settled length of time must depend on cir- 
cumstances. If you are habitually disinclined to it, f 
should say yes, or it would go undone. If it isyourdelight, 
I should say no, wait the convenient moment and the most 
favourable disposition ; but in either case, be it never 
omitted. The publick reading of the scriptures in your 
family does not rest with you, therefore I need say 
nothing about it here — I must consider that one verse 
read in private, as your own exclusive and individaal 
concern, is of more use than five chapters gone through 
in company because it is the custom of the house. 
Therefore if such is the custom of yours, do not fancy it 
sufficient. Most persons recommend the reading of a 
small portion of scripture the first thing in the morning, 
to put the mind upon its guard, as it were, and prepare 
it fitly for the avocations of the day. This cannot but be 
good advice. Yet no less desirable should I think it to 
read some passages the last thing before you go to rest. 
The mind ever becomes assoiled during the day by the 
close contact of the things of time and sense t it is so 
forcibly possessed by other matters, that God and eter* 
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nity are pat at greater distance. It is desirable to bring 
them near again, and as far as may be to restore the 
spirit to piety and peace. Sleep too is assort of death: 
helpless and senseless we leave, ourselves to the care of 
our Maker, and should ever do so in such frame of mind 
as we should desire to leave the world, lest it may be that 
we awake no more. 

To administer to the temporal wants of the poor and 
afflicted. Intrust you will ever find leisure and willingness, 
as occasion more or less you will surely find. As to their 
spiritual necessities, if there are any poor children who 
unless you teach them must go untaught, any ignorant 
who must remain so unless you instruct them— if the oo« 
casion for doing this sort of good fairly and obviously 
presents itself, find time for this also. But I would not 
have you «ager to force yourself into these occupations: 
for many years to come I would that you consider it more 
your business to learn than to teach, and choose the latter 
rather than the former, unless the claim upon you be very 
obvious and indispensable. 

But while you thus confine to a limited portion of the 
day the occupations directly termed religious, leave them 
not with a feeling that the duty is done, and religion has 
no more to do with whatever portion of time is remaining 
at your disposal. In its influential principle it has to do 
.with all. The consciousness of a present Deity should 
never leave your mind: when the act of devotion is 
finbhed the efibct of it should remain, inducing a cheer- 
ful, calm activity in whatever remains for you to do or 
to bear. 
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REFLECJIONS 

ON SELECT PASSAGES OF SCRIPTURE. 



Hemnness in the heart of man maieth it etoop: but a 
^ood word maieth it glad. — Provsrbs xii. 25. 

Anb does any heart remain in heaviness to which 
gladness might be communicated at so stnall a price? 
Alas ! yes. As if the sam of human saiSering were all 
too little, how do we add to it by the hardness and un- 
kindness of onr dealings towards each other. How often 
is the tender word forborne that wonld appease the irri- 
tated spirit, lift up the abashed and downcast eye, and 
giro conrage to the faint and sick at heart. How often 
is the smile refused that wonld fall on the bewildered 
bosom like the clear moon-beam on the midnight dark-> 
Bess. And more than this— who amongst us can say they 
never gave the pain that might be spared by the wilful 
utterance of some unkindly word. There is many a 
bosom that would pour out all its consolations to the 
child of misfortune, that would empty all its stores into 
the lap of poverty, and yet does not care by hard and un- 
kindly remarks to push the dagger farther that has already 
stricken hard, to deepen the blush already on the cheek, 
and blast the name already attainted with the breath of 
censure. Are we so much too happy then, that not a 
word can be spared that will add a modicum to the sum 
of pain, not an opportunity lost to throw a weight into 
the sinking balance ? Whether it be sin, or sorrow, or 
folly, or feeling, or injury, or passion, that has left the 
heart heavy, why are we not always ready to say the good 
word that may make it glad, though but for an hour ? 

He abhorreth not evil. — Psalm xxxv. 4. 

It is the description of the ungodly— He abhorreth 
not evil. He may abstain from it in many of its forms, 
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from a feeHag of propriety, a sense of shames or an ap- 
prehension of the consequences: bnt he does not abhor 
it in itself. Tt causes no thrill of anguish in his bosom 
when he sees it — when he hears of it, it not seldom 
makes him mirth, the subject often of jest and laughter* 
He can walk in close contact with it, amuse himself in 
the contemplation of it, give it the countenance of his 
presence and feel no pain. We do not so with things 
that we abhor. Mention a harmless reptile before one 
who has a natural antipathy to it, and you see instantly 
in his countenance and action an expression of horror, a 
writhing of disgust. Talk before the ungodly of thQ 
evils most common in society, you perceive no change 
in their expression, unless it be to a broader smile or a 
louder laugh. They would not have committed the evil, 
perhaps, but they feel no horror. Change its form.a 
little, lend it a softer name, give it the sanction of so« 
ciety, and they excuse it, nay, applaud it, though knowr 
ing all the time that it is evil. Why, but because they 
abhor it not, and therefore when disrobed of its ugliness 
and gracefully attired, it is very pleasing in their sight. 
We are told that those who have that strong aversion to 
certain things can p'erceive their presence, however much 
concealed. And so indeed the godly man who really 
abhorreth evil, can detect its presence when hidden from 
all other eyes, and shrinks instinctively from the percep- 
tion as something so abhorrent in itself, no form or coun« 
tenance can make it lovely. 

Portez les fardeaux Us uns des autres ; c^est ainsi que 
votis accompUrez la hi de Msus- ChrUt. — Gal. vi. 22. 
La charit6 ne va pas jusqu^ demander de nous que 
nous ne voyions jamais les d6fauts d'autrui : il faudroit 
nous cr6ver les yeux : mais elle demande que nous evi- 
tions d*y 6tre attentifs volontairement sans n6cessit6, et 
que nous ne soyons pas aveugles snr le bon, pendant que 
nous sommes si 6clair6s sur le mauvais. II faut toujours 
Qons souvenir de ce que Dieu pent faire, de moment k 

z 3 
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autre, de la plas vile et de la plnsindigne creature ; rap* 
peler les SQJets qae nons avons de nous m^priser noas- 
m^ines; et enlSn coDsid6rer qae la cfaarit6 embrasse 
mfiine ce qu'il y a de plus bas. Elle voit, par la vne de 
Dieu, qae le m6pris qa'on a ponr les aatres a qUelque 
chose de dar et de hautain qai 6teint Tesprit de J6sas- 
Christ. La gr&ce ne s'aveugle pas sor ce qui est in6- 
prisable ; mais elle le supporte pour entrer dans les se- 
crets desseins de Diea. Elle ne $e Taisse aller, ni anx 
d6goAts d^daignenXy ni anx impatiences naturelles. 
Nnlle corruption ne T^tonne ; nolle impoissance ne la 
rebate, parce qn*elle ne voit par-toat» bors de lui, qae 
n6ant et que p6ch6. 

De ce qae les autres sent foibles, est-ce une bonne 
raison poor garder moins de mesores avec eax? Voas 
qui Yous plaignez qu'on voas fiut souffrir, croyez-voas ne 
faire souffrir personne? Voas qui 6tes si choqa6 des 
difauts da prochains, voas imaginez-vous Stre parfait? 
Que YOUS seriez 6tonn6 si tons ceux k qui voas pesez 
Yenoient, tout-^-coup s'appesantir sur vous. Mais quand 
YOUS trouveriez votre justification sur la terre, Dieu qui 
sait tout, et qoi a tant de choses k yous reprocher, ne 
peut-il pas d'un seul mot vous confondre ? Et ne voas 
vient-il jamais dans Tesprit de craindre qu'il ne yous de- 
mande pourquoi vous n'exercez pas envers votre fr^re 
un pea de mis6ricorde, que lui, qui est Yotre maitre, 
exerce si abondamment envers vous, Fbnelon. 

Whatsoever thy hand Jindeth to do, do it with all thy 
might, for there is no work, nor device, nor know- 
ledge, nor wisdom, in the grave whither thougoest.'^ 

ECOLBSIASTES ix. 10. 

Wb all mast die. To some the hour of departure may 
even be at the door, and yet these same persons may 
— nay, it is probable they do think themselves far from 
death. In the vigour of youth and health they pat too 
sure confidence, and trust to their strength lasting them 
for many days. But, my dear young friends, be notde- 
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ceived : to all 6utward appearance, it may be as yoo think ; 
yet even the yoting and the strong are ofttimes strack 
silent in a moment by the chilly hand of death. Oh ! 
then, let us eveii now, in the days of oar youth» repent 
us of our sins.' Let us begin the work of preparation 
wbiie it is day, *' For the night cometh in which no man 
can work.'' Some to whom the pleasures of this world 
are yet too dear, may say, we will begin to-morrow to 
look into our past lives, surely it will be time enough 
ihen ! But beware; I beseech you, how you allow this 
false doctrine a place in your breast. None ! No — not 
the wisest of us know what may happen on the morrow. 
Has death never entered into your families ? Has no 
dangerous sickness visited your dwellings, that you thus 
look with such confidence to the morrow? Few, if any, 
can say that death has always passed them by without 
leaving a trace behind him. In the splendid palace and 
the humble cottage, the king of terrors is equally an 
unwelcome, but it is to be feared a frequent visitor. He 
maketh no distinction of persons ; the old and the young, 
the grave and the gay, are equally liable to feel his power 
— none are exempted-^all must die. Be wise then — 
delay not — but repent. The dew drop sparkles on the 
grass that springs up in all its freshness around the poor 
man's grave ; but no drop of repentance entereth within 
that dark and lonely charnel-house — all is silent there! 
delay not then — "Turn ye, turn ye, for why will ye 
die" in your sins ? Death hath no terrors for the righteous. 
Delightful is it to visit the death-bed of the righteous. 
How calm and tranquil even in the last fleeting moments 
of life, when they feel as if but one thread only remains 
to be snapped asunder, and then they shall be in the 
presence of their God. Happy are they ! " For they 
have washed their robes and made them white in the 
blood of the Lamb." O then to you whose eyes are yet 
darkened that you cannot seoy aind whose ears are shut 
that you cannot hear, to you 1 would- say, go to thethrone 
of grace and pray unto your Heavenly Father that he 
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would io his mercy take away your stony heart, that 
may perceive the precipice on which you stand, and 
enabled by Divine grace to walk steadily forward in 
narrow path that leadeth to life eternal. And to tl 
who have seen or heard of the awful death of an imp 
tent man, and have thought within themselves, 
dreadful would it be to die like him, and perhaps I 
from that same fear or some other been inclined to 
from their evil way, but have felt that the thought 
this world mingle themselves in all their religious du 
and have almost felt despair that after all they stro^ 
shut them out from their mind, that even yet they ent 
in. To you, I would speak the language of encour 
ment : do not despair, cast yourself at the footstoc 
yotir Heavenly Father, and pray that he would streng 
you to overcome temptation ; and especially pray t( 
kept from those sins that do most sorely beset you ; 
when sick and weary, and ready to faint at the trials 
your Heavenly Father thinketh for your good to s 
pour out your troubled spirit before him who alone 
stretch out his supporting arm to shield you in t 
your sore calamities; and be assured that he will 
swer your prayer in that manner (whatsoever it maj 
that is most calculated for your eternal welfare. £ 
the commandments'^ of God before your eyes, and 
your time be occupied in the works of charity and b 
volence ; and let not the men of this world by put 
on their delusive garb succeed in alluring you back i 
the path of righteousness. Believe them not — ^for t 
promises are vain ; their smiles are deceitful ; they I 
no happiness to give, but they will, if you listen to 
follow after them, deprive you of real happiness, ] 
more, they will lead you into eternal misery, where 
may wish in vain that you had turned from their couc 
and walked not with them. Be warned in time, th 
fore, and repent, " For thejre is no repentance in 
grave whither thou goest." A. B 
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THE LISTENER.— No. XI- 

'There lEore follies aad vices to which, hbweyer much 
we may defdore them, we find it but little difficult to 
ascribe a cause. • The pleasure of siu to a corrupted 
nature is sometimes clearly ohvious, and the fitness of 
folly to delight a fool, cannot be disputed by any one. 
When We find the world's proud heroes exulting over 
vanquiiihed foes, the ambitious vaunting their acquired 
powers, and the avaricious boastful of their hoards, we 
feel no B^rptizle — ^however false their estimate of good, 
the gratification of the passion is a temporary pleasure. 
So, to descend to -smaller matters, we are not surprised 
that a yftin woman should be gratified by admiration, or 
an envious woman by the depression of a rival, or an 
artful woman by the success of her intrigues. Pitiable 
and disgractful as these passions are, we perceive the 
object of desire is fitted to gratify the folly that pursues 
it. Acid before such a gratification can cease to be one, 
the evil propensity must be itself eradicated. But in my 
thoughtful wanderings through the world, I have marked 
one folly the pleasure of which I have been totally un- 
able to discern. I see it every day, I hear of it every 
hour, i meet it at every turn, yet cannot find for it a 
motive or ah aim ; neither tf fitness to gratify any known 
feeling in the bosom of many who pursue it. I mean the 
love of dress.^ So far as dress can' improve our personal 
charms, I can understand it ; for then it gratifies the de- 
sire of admitation, and to a limited extent is not blame- 
able ; for personal attractions are the gift of providence, 
and therefore to be estimated in doe proportion to their 
worth. But the love of dress exists equally where no 
such result is expected : age and decrepitude cannot ex- 
tinguish it — I have observed it in excess where there 
was not an expectation nor even a desire to be seen — 
nay, I have known it to pursue the miserable invalid to 
her death-bed, amid the full consciousness that earthly 
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admiration was na more for her. And if it be bo, that 
it id without reason, aim, or motive, it mast sorely be of 
weaknesses the weakest, of follies the most foolish. And 
yet it is a weakness, for we hesitate to call it vice, the 
most prevalent in every class of society, the most costly 
in money, time, and thought ; and strange to say, most 
obstinately out-living, in the serious and the sensible, 
every other chastened ai)d subjected passion* 

The question naturally suggests itself, why is it so ? 
Is it the result of education ^id habit, or of nature? 
Facts sufficiently attest that it is inherent in our nature, 
or at least that we are all by nature prone to imbibe the 
disposition. Why else does the savage, who gives no 
heed to the comforts of his rude dwelling, or the clean- 
liness of his voracious meal, delight to deck his hair with 
coins and string buttons for his sable bosom? We feel 
little disposed indeed to blame or to wonder, that where 
all higher gratifications are unknown, where minds are 
uncultivated and objects of desire are so few, and time 
and thought so much disoccupied, the ornamenting of the 
person should be so high a source of interest. But with 
us it will scarcely be urged in excuse for this folly that 
it is a natural propensity. It is the business of education 
to raise us above the propensities of our uncultnied state 
— to afibrd us higher enjoyments and more worthy ob- 
jects of pursuit — to overcome, not to encourage our na- 
ture's weakness. 

Meditating all this, I lately set myself about to see, 
which way are tending the education and habits of odr 
females of the present day, and why, if to the right, they 
have so small success in subduing this low taste. I passed 
over, though not unobserved, the appearance of this pro- 
pensity in the lower classes. It is cultured even there, 
and has ruined thousands. The foolish mother spends 
her ill-spared pence to purchase a bead necklace, and 
does not fail ta impress on the child the pleasure of 
putting it on for the first time. The dirty school ffth 
uncombed and unshod, sticks a fiaded flower into her 
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ragged bonnet, and exults over her companions in ideal 
splendour. A little older, and she spends her scanty 
wages in Sunday finery, and goes without decent 
and necessary clothing. A little older still, and her 
wages will not suffice the growing desire ; and theft, and 
iniquity, and final ruin, are in ten thousand cases to be 
traced to this ruinous propensity. But while it is the 
datv of every one, by every possible means, to discourage 
this ruinous inclination in those of the poor whom they 
caninfluence, I must confess I see it not so surprising in 
their uncultured minds and low enjoyments, as among 
some in whom I am obliged to trace it. So I passed 
them over hastily, to pursue my researches in a higher 
sphere. 

I was on a visit in what is termed a genteel neighbour- 
hood within ten miles of London, where the society was 
sufficiently numerous to afibrd variety, and yet so small 
as to compel the congregation of persons very unequal in 
rank and fortune, and also to enable me and every body 
else, to know who every body was, what every body did, 
and what every body had to do it with. Among what 
were considered the visitable people of the neighbour- 
hood, there were one or two persons of high rank and ac- 
knowledged fortune. Of these I had nothing to say. 
The splendid je Wei that glittered on their bosoms, nature's 
own workmanship, seemed but the proper appendage of 
their rank ; the pearl and the diamond appeared to me as 
much designed for their brows, as the diadem for the 
prince that bears it : I saw no reason why they might not 
wear them as they wear their titles, a thing of course, 
that costs them neither care, nor time, nor thought, nor 
any thing but that which Providence had abundantly be- 
stowed, and it was their right and duty to distribute. 
So of their rich and varied dresses. I thought how many 
thousand beings who might else have starved, had gained 
in preparing them an honest and a cheerful maintenance. 
While the willing finger plied the needle or twisted the 
8w^t bobbins, how many a mother's heart was lightened 
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at thought that, now work was plepty, her babies need 
not starve. The cost of these saperfloitiles. given without 
anexchange» coaldnothaveaffordedsachexiensive bene- 
fit. While their charity fed the poor in vicious and de- 
stmctive idleness, numbers now rising into opnleuce by 
snccessfal trade* but for the superflaoas expenditore of 
the rich, must descend to poverty and share thm alms. 
Here then was neither sin nor folly, a^ it seemed. Of 
course these ladies spent on their dress no more than 
they properly could -spare* Of course no debts unpaid, 
and just demands evaded* and claims of benevolence 
refused-*or injured fortunes* or impoverished famiUes,- 
or oppressed dependents, of course none of these things 
would have attested, had I enquired, that what I took to 
be the proprieties of station, was indeed no other than the 
very weakness I had come in search of — a ruinou&and 
excessive love of dress. 

In restless and hopeless competition with these, there 
was a long list of persons, neither absolutely rich, nor 
absolutely poor, who, thanks to the knowledge of older 
people's affairs that circulated throog^ this candid district, 
I was very certain could not pay the dress-maker to sap- 
ply all the thought, and labour, and ingenuity, that. were 
ftpparent in their wardrobe, more especially among the 
younger part of the community. Whence comes it then? 
I thought. But in this sort of community there is little 
need to think, or even to ask, for all is quickly told. 
''Your daughters were handsomely dressed lastnigfat,'' 
said Lady A. ''Yes," replied Mrs. B. "and [ assure ypo 
the whole was the productof their own industry. They were 
up till two o'clock, the night before to finish the dresses. 
These things cost my daughters much trouble, but we can- 
not afford to purchase such dresses." I was beginning 
to consider what.necessity there. was for their having soeb 
dresses — ^for I remembered that the Miss B.'s had been 
more elegantly dressed than most of the ladies ifi the 
room-T-when my gentle Mrs. B. answered this doubt also. 
«r*" Did you observe Miss C. last night? Though dressed 
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no plainly, no one looked so IqvqIj jot mbs so macb 
admired. She tells my girls sbe has not time to make 
her dresses, and can only afford to purchase the plainest 
that can with propriety be worn in the company she keeps^ 
Bat no ornament could have made her more engaging ?'* 
So then, I considered, by this good-natured mother'^ ^ 
own confession, and I remembered to have thonght the 
same, it had not been necessary for the Miss B.'s to lose 
their sleep in the service of their persons; and Iresolve4 
to observe further the habits and occupations of these 
parties; one of whom was obliged to make what she 
could not purchase, and the other to go without what 
she had not time to make. 

In my frequent visits to Miss C, I found her and her 
sisters always active ^nd always well employed. I heai4 
not a word about gowns, or bonnets, or trimmings, or 
flouncings, bjut I did frequently see them at work ; and 
by the form and texture of the garments they were 
making, I perceived they had time to work for others, 
if not for themselves. I did also on many occasions see 
them working for themselves : yet while doing so, they 
were usually conversing of other matters ; there was an 
appearance of brevity, unconcern, aud simplicity in th^ 
performance of the task, that showed it was not that on 
which their hearts were fixed, or their thoughts engaged, 
but a duty or a necessity cheerfully acquiesced in. I 
never saw them slovenly in their appearance or dressed 
in bad taste : but there was little variety in their dress; 
and little appearance of contrivance or ingenuity. I 
never saw five row^ of trimming where two would have 
done as well, or an embroidered frill where a plain one 
was absolutely unobjectionable. 

- I found the Miss B.'s very little inferior in n^ost re- 
spects to the young ladies with whom I was comp^rjng 
them. They were sensible, amiable girls, with persons 
equally agreeable, and minds probably not less cultivated ; 
for they had been brought up with the same care, and 
neither party had long had the disposal of their own time. 

VOL. II. A a ' 
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But go wheD I might, late and early, morning, noon, and 
night, the Miss B/s boasted industry was in full exhibi- 
tion. And all their powers of mind, 1 was going 

to say, but rather of taste and fancy, were in constant 
action in this interesting service. Such endless consul- 
tations, such debatings about shapes and coloars, such 
eagerness for new patterns and new fashions, such doing 
and undoing, planning and counter-planning — what could 
be thought but that the Miss B.'s dress was the main 
object of their existence ? We have heard of the in- 
dustry of the ant and the bee, but the Miss B.'s might 
shame them all : for when the ant has built his little house 
and laid up his store, be reposes from his toil : when the 
bee has gathered honey through the summer, he- passes 
the winter in idleness. The Miss B.*s labours were never 
at an end. The summer suflSced not to prepare the 
winter's stock, and the winter was too short to make 
ready for the summer. What they gained as the re- 
ward of their industry I was not able to learn. Thej 
were better dressed, undoubtedlv, than the Miss C.'s; 
but I never heard that they gained one friend the more, 
that their society was the more desired, or that any body 
loved them the better. What they lost, T know. They 
lost the invaluable hours of youth and life, so rapidly 
escaping from their hold to be no more reclaimed. They 
lost the pleasures of mental improvement^ and rational 
and useful avocations. They lost caste, as sensible, 
agreeable women— for when the habits and pursuits are 
trifling, the mind will grow trifling too ; and the con- 
versation will not be above the level of the mind. Above 
all, they lost the " Well done, thou good and faitbfal 
servant," which is the rich reward of all who have rightly 
used the talents committed to their care. 

If any think I have drawn an extreme case, I do not 
mean to say that all the young ladies in the neighbour* 
hood of C. spent all their time, and all their thoughts, 
and all their money upon their dress. Some found that 
out of three-score years and ten, two thirds or the half 
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ttiight be saflElcient to provide their body's tiabilimeoitst— 
some kept up an honourable struggle between duty and 
inclination, to save a pittance now and then for better 
purposes — and some did certainly seem to know, that 
though it was the most important business of life» their 
attention might at intervals be lawfully diverted into 
other channels. If any young lady feels that it does not 
apply to her wholly, she may further consider if it does 
not so in part : and she may do well to consider also the 
rapid growth of folly, and that what begins but in an idle 
habit, may become a resistless propensity. 

It laay be further objected that it applies only to peo* 
pie of fashion, or to those we comprise under the more ex- 
tensive term of people of the world. To this 1 can but say 
I wish it were so : but I am sorry to know it applies no less 
in the household of the frugal and industrious tradesman-— 
it applies in the mQst retired paths of domestick life — in 
the chambers of poverty, sickness, and privatioa — to the 
professors, not seldoni, of a religion that professes to re- 
flounce the vanities and follies of the world. . Let me not 
be understood to say that religion interferes, in this or in 
any thing, with the distinctions and proprieties of wealth and 
station. It does not require of the gentlewoman to be 
dressed like a peasant or a house-maid ; nor in any way to 
mark herself by an eccentric departure from the customs of 
the sphere in which Providence has placed her — there may 
be as much love of distinction in this, as in its opposite 
excess. But there is inconsistency in the love of dress, 
and eagerness about it, and time and pains spent upon 
K that are seen to survive all other adherencei to tllie 
laws of fashion. 

And if I have rightly spoken of the evil, where is its 
caose and where its remedy ? I have already said, I 
believe we are prepense by nature to this folly : and in- 
stead of avoiding its growth, we culture it, we teach it 
to our children as duly as their creed. The nurse talks 
to the baby of her pretty new frock, long before the baby 
knows what she says ; and at a little later, appeases her 
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temper and her tears by the pleasure of putting it oUi 
long before she could know it was a pleasure, if she were 
not told so. The mother holds oot the promise of a new 
sash or a new trimming, as a bribe or a reward for good 
conduct. The no wiser friends come in to the aid of 
both, with birth-day presents of trinkets, buckles and 
bracelets-— and no pains is spared to impress on the chil- 
dren the happiness of wearing these tUng^s and of being 
seen to wear them. Now it is certain that in these early 
years what we are persuaded to think an enjoyment, 
soon becomes one, and in little more, an habitual desire. 
And to what purpose is all this ? Might not childrbd be 
as well dressed without hearing of it ? Might not the 
presents and rewards be something to use, or to play 
with, or even to look at, so it did not encourage so 
Ibolish and irrational a propensity Y And as they grow 
up, might they not be accustomed to dress themselves 
with good taste and propriety, as a thing of coikrse, 
irithoul making it a subject of pain and pleasure ? I liate 
heard some mothers, after spending whole days in orna- 
menting a child's dress, consulting orer it, talking about 
it, and admiring it in her presence, when it came to be 
put on, and the little creature's eyes bqgan to sparkle 
with delight, very sagely desire her not to be tain, it 
did not signify how she was dressed, so she was a good 
gill. Did the child believe it ? She must have more 
thM infantine credulity if she did. On the contrary, the 
child knew well enough that it was because it was thought 
fitted to excite exultation, that she was cautioned against 
feeling any. Had she heard nothing about the matter 
from first to last, she would probably not hare thought 
of it at all. 

But whatever they have been taught to think, my 
young friends may rest assured that their di'ess is not a 
proper subject of eagerness, care, or pleasure. I do not 
tell them it does not signify how they look or what they 
wear. It signifies a great deal that every one should be 
as genteel, neat and agreeable in their appearance as 
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tbeir situation will allow. Afid whether their personal 
attractions be many or few, it signifies that they wear 
with simplicity, what is graceful and becoming. All 
this may be done without liking it, thinking abont it, or 
talking about it : and all beyond this is a degradation of 
their character and powers as rational, intellectual and 
immortal beings : and worse than most other follies, it 
answers no purpose whatever. If they mean it to make 
them look better, it does not — if they mean it to make 
them more highly estimated, it does not — ^if they mean 
to pass this waste of time and thought upon the world 
and themselves for the virtues of industry and economy — 
alas ! what will they think of the mistake, when, their 
years told out and time about to be no more, they look 
back and say, '* Ten hours, eight hours, six, five, of each 
one of those my numbered days, have I expended in 
clothing and adorning my body, now about to perish, 
naked and loathsome, in the dust." 
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BOTANY. 

C Continued from page %16.J 

Class 9.— Enneandria— 9 Stamens. 

This Class, though very small in British Plants, eon- 
tains most beautiful and valuable exotics. Of these is 
the Laorus, Laurel, now so common with us in some of 
Us species, but in none indigenous : it is the growth of 
more southern climates. A species of the Laurus is the 
Bay*tree, and another species the Cinnamon-tree, of 
which we use the bark as a spice. The Camphor-tree 
ftlso is a Laurus, from which Camphor is produced, 
^enm. Rhubarb, is also in this Class, of which we use 
A a 8 
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one ipecies Atf a mediciae, and another as a herb — ^but 
none of these are fonnd wild. 

Of natire plants we have none in the Order Monogynia. 
Im Pigynia we have only 

Mercurialifly Mercury, a greenish flower gprowing in 
spikes from the bosom of the leaves, and usually without 
Uossom: the male and tomaie flowers are on different 
plants. 

In the Order Hexagynia we have two plants. 

Hydrocharis, Frog-bit, a very pretty water plant, re^ 
markable by its three white petals, and round, unnotched^ 
fleshy leaves, floating on the surface of slow streams. 

Butomus, Fioweriog Rush, or Water Gladiole, is the 
subject of our Plate, and one of the most elegant and 
splendid flowers our catalogue can boast. We find it on 
the banks of rii^ers and streams, growing to the height of 
mai\y feet, surrounded by straight, narrow, three cornered 
leaves almost of equal height with the flower. Haviog 
gathered a head and proceeded to djssect it as usual, we 
find it contains nine Stamens placed in a circle, and siit 
Pistils: of course we place it in the Order Hetagynia, 
of the Class Enneandria. At the top of the tall, leafless 
stem, there are three brown leaves, called the Invola- 
crum. Thence rise a number of slender fruit-stalks of 
unequal length, bearing each a flower so as to form a sort 
of Umbel. Withering describes these flowers as purple 
or white — our specimen was more nearly red. Each 
flower contains six petals, three smaller than the other 
three, and is without a Cali^. We cannot loog doubt 
that we have found the Butomus Umbeliatus, Flowering 
Rush, there being no other flower that in any way re- 
sembles it. 

Clk$s IX.— enneandria, 9 St^;eb;i. 
OaoEB 1* — DioYNiA, 2 Pistils. 

Mercurialis Mercury 

Order 2. — Hexagynia, 6 Pistils. 

Butomi^ Flowering Rush 

HydroitefiU. .#..... frog-bit 
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LESSON XI.— Plate 11. 

We have in this plate agmn resumed the ground-plan, 
intending to make a perfect house nvith bow-windows 
receding^ For liiis pnrpose we have marked off six feet 
of our frame- work for the end of the house (a J, of which 
a part only is seen in our drawing. We next mark off 
thirty-five feet as the whole front of the house^ and with 
tk^ di^on^lfb), ofpasing the visual ray (ipj, we get the 
perpeti4ioiilar (dj to (Complete the hou^e : forming the 
roof by tiqes t(> (a), »0cofdii}gt0 former rules. We have 
n^xi to (div}^0 th9 Ibirtj-five feet describing the whole 
froQt of the hi9iiise, into the spaces occupied by tbe bow^ 
mi th^ flat spaoe between. Supposing the former to he 
thirtee;i feet eiich, wd tbe latter nine feet, we draw the 
diagonals (efijt and from tbem the perpendiculars (ffX 
We must oes^t find tb^ oeQire of the ppaoe allotted to 
tb^ bow^ which i^ at (g). We hope our readers willfipd 
nf3t difiicMHy iti formiog tbenoe tbe half sqaare, with hori- 
9ontals«' thirds^ and djagooote, according to out dotted 
litie^ Of course the bow will be seen only as f^r.aa the 
centre »( the half oircle, the rest being cetioealed by 
i^elf. Tbe same process may be repeated at the top of 
the &fHw, bat being so «eaf the horizontal line, wber^ it 
hei^qm^s a straight line, we have not thought it necessary,. 
Tk^ {^lacing of the windows in the bow is somelfaing more 
diflSoalt, and we have foand it im.possible to leave the 
Uqcs an.d points oa the pkte, without confiision to th^ 
^h<^Jie — but we will endejivour to explain oqr method ef 
finding them, md Ulustvato it further in a future plate^ 
It wiU b0 fleen ive havie marked the three windows reaUy 
^DPtoin^ in each haw« though we see but one and a 
hftlf oa Qv^x groond plan, allowing three feet to eaph with 
ft iimffe of one foot between. We draw thence (Uagonals 
to (f\ whiah form poiats with the vispal ray (cj, 9i 
ti^ base of the heuae. From these points we 
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horisontals to touch the circle of the bow, which gave us 
the perpendiculars of the windows. If this is not clear 
now, we hope to make it so at some future time. 
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BUROPB. 

ElTROPB is that division of our globe which now 
usually ranks first in geographical language — partly, per- 
haps, because it is that which we inhabit; but more, be- 
cause it is now the first in power and civilization. Such 
it has not always been, and the time may be to come 
when it will be so no longer. We are acting, as it were, 
but an after part in this world's history. He who created 
it, alone knows whether the honours of antiquity will 
ever be upon our towers. Certain it is, that while our 
Europe was a waste, Africa, whose inhabitants we now 
despise as untaught savages and despicable slaves, was 
the seat of learning, science, and refinement. The an- 
tiquary, who traverses Egyptian deserts in search of the 
vestiges of what has been, passes by a Roman or a <5re- 
cian ruin, as too modern to be worth his notice. Asia, 
whose effeminized inhabitants we consider an inferior 
race of beings, was teeming with life and activity, and 
raising her proud towers to heaven, while Europeans, if 
any such there were, dwelt in the rude cave or savage 
hut. And in Africa and in Asia, God was known and 
worshipped, before in Europe his name had been so much 
as heard. But now we consider it the centre of the 
habitable world, and justly speak of it as first and chiefest. 
Europe is of much less extent than either of the other 
quarters of the globe, and has this peculiarity, that it lies 
nearly all in the Temperate Zone, of course cannot have 
the g^eat variety of climate that is found on the other 
large continents : it has no regions of unmelting ice, nor 
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Hoaiy iesetts too &dt fev wgetttdto^ It lies iN^^PridM 
dbrty-sit and ffereatj-one AegT&&$ 0t North Latilncio 
•'-H>f CMhrsd its Mteift fiMi North td So«tb is bttt 
thi^ty-flre d«gire«d, a»d fmi» iBftit td West it is sev&tity 
degr0(0ii^a tety i^iaAlf pfbpoilitMi of the eattb ; gt4tgt^, 
^mgmpiMllyi bdfa^g'tte tlfr^ liiimdtedatid 9i^tieA]Mirt 
of the earth's ciA^ififetMee^ add ^oMUitii^g about so?^ 
eftty vf o«r Bullish miles. iThis iraot of land is Viiri- 
ottsly Inrokeii aftit ioteriftiDgted with the waters that 
snrrbtind it o» all sides b«t oite> irhei« itunkes irith Asitt 
on the Bant : thete is ixdMi flo mrttiral division betiroM 
tile eontiaentS) though eftsitoai ha» mailed oat oDe; and 
the East of E«irope adtd t)ie West of A^u are one king''- 
dom siod onepeopte. Oti alt other sides Europe i$ q«nfte 
a^araile from the ^ saftrr«u»diag ooDtinedtB. On fte 
North lie tfaei mH wat»r» of the Fro2e» Doeao^ ^vMH 
extead probably, but not <sertaiDty» for it has not been 
reaefaed^ quite to die pole, and beyond it till it meets 
again the shores of Aeda and Aaierioa. On this) 9otittl 
the narrow sea we eall the Mediterranean separates k 
from Africa, to which and to its inhabitants, l^ougb b6 
liltki distant, it bears but v«ry Ktti<^ resetnb)a»ee« Then 
on the West, we have the wMe AtlantiO) wfab(S<o vxdt^ 
versed waters m hing ic^^pt ft'om onr km^tedg^ the inn 
inense oontinent of Amenca tliat fiiBS beyond theM. W^ 
need scaredy inform our readers that there is no patt of 
Siirope DOW unknown or tnac^easible, nor any tiniidia* 
bited; we believe none^ or bat rery tittle, lincalti^ 
valed. The wlmte of Itis lands are daiined and poi9>- 
sessed by somel>ody, and tlie wandering heiidsman caMot 
thette, «s elsewhere, drive his herds up and down id 
seardi of pasture, and set up his tent, and dwell where 
he pieasesk 

The divisioin aMd possession of this space of the earth*^ 
nnrfaoa, has, like most oihers-, been eontinualty varying* 
The A&icans and Asiatics, in the days of their dominion, 
W9et possessed muck of Earope, probably bcfcanse they 
did not think it worth taking. The Greeks, therasetves 
iWopeans, wiienainMg to extend their eonqueats^ttmed 
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tbeir arms always soothward, fooght hard for possesdo^ 
in Asia and Africa, bat took little account of the con- 
tinent of Europe. The IU>mans» we know, possessed 
the greater part of it — and nnce the dismemberment of 
their empire, it has gradually and with many changes, 
become divided into its present number of kingdoms and 
states, of which we shall speak hereafter. 

As the race of man was first created, andafier the snb- 
nding of the deluge renewed, in Asia, the inhabitants 
of Europe most of course have come originally from 
thence. The diflTerenee therefore of character sind per- 
son that immediately distinguishes a European from an 
Asiatic, must have grown up since, the effect in all pro- 
bability of climate and other natural causes: for not more 
different from the European is the African or -Asiatic, 
than the inhabitants of one European country from those 
of another— -the Scandinavian, for instance, from, the 
Neapolitan* Climate, we know, makes a great difference 
in the personal appearance, and there is every reason to 
suppose it does so in character. We find it a general 
rule, that towards thepola the: complexion is fair, the 
^yes and hair light— «a we proceed southward towards 
the Equator, in regions nearer the son, the complexion 
of the people becomes darker — there is a great difference 
between France and England in this respect ; but still 
more when we come to the black eyes, and sable locks, 
and. sonny brows of the Spaniards and Italians. But in 
Ihb, as in other things, we do not reach the extremes in 
Europe — there are none of its iobabitants bl{ick, or ap- 
proaching to it, unless they be of African or Indian ex- 
traction. In character the people differ as much as in 
person, each nation having something to distinguish it; 
bot we must leave this for particular mentioii in each. 
We may consider them all as in some measure civi- 
lized people, and all holding familiar intercourse with 
each other, Europe is 1^9s populous in proportion to 
its extent than Asia> but very much more so than Africa 
and America. It was. computed some years since to 
f ontain one hundred and fifty millions of inhabitants. 
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whioh 'would be about tinrty-foar inhabitantB to every 
square mile of its exteot. 

Tbe climate of Europe is, as we have observed, like 
every tbiog elsein its geography, of the moderate d^^ee, 
and though greatly differing between one extremity and 
the other, never reaching the excess either of heat or oold» 
On the shores of the Mediterranean, equally removed 
from, the consuming heats of a vertical sun, and from the 
chilling coldness of a long northern night, they have a 
climate perhaps the most congenial in the world. Our 
readers are aware, we suppose, that the length of the 
days and nights varies in proportion to the Latitude of the 
place, becoming more equal as we approach the Equator. 
On the Equator, which is a line supposed to encircle the 
globe exactly in the centre between the poles, days are 
never more or less than twelve hours — a very wise and 
kind arrangement of Providence : for if the sun shone 
there, as it does with us, for sixteen or seventeen hours 
together, the heat would be far more intolerable, and the 
little vegetation that now remains to them must be con- 
sumed : bat the absence of the sun during never less than 
twelve hours out of twenty-four, gives time for the heated 
soil in a small degree to cool, and refresh itself with the 
dews of the night. Of the places so situated imme- 
diately, under the line, we say the Latitude is nothing. 
As we remove from it northward or southward, and so 

• 

increase the Latitude, the days become of more unequal 
length — the days of summer become more than twelve 
Itours, and the days of winter less. The lowest Latitude 
on the continent of Europe, that is, at the southern points 
of Spain, Sicily, and Greece, is thirty-six degrees. In 
this Latitude the longest day is about fifteen hours, and 
the shortest of course nine hours — so that we perceive 
^e soil has neither so much time to be heated by the 
presence. of the sun in summer, nor so much time to be 
chilled by its absence in winter, which must render the 
climate more moderate and delightful. The Northern 
extremity of Europe, which is a promontory in Lapland, 
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has « Latitade of «ev•ntJ-<^le degrees — this is beyond 
the temperate zone, and extending a short way into t^e 
firigid, must of coiurse have a climate x>{ considerable 
coldness ; but still not like those where the accniiHilfitiiig 
iceberg remabs from year jt^ year unmeUedl. In the 
summery though the son never rises high abo^e the 
horizon in meridian sptendour, it oontinoes to circle 
voand and roynd for about ten weeks together, descend* 
ing daily to .the verge of the horizon, bat never disap 
peering. During this period the soil is clothed with ver^ 
dare, the I^Aplander tastes soqaething of (he pleasures of 
a summer, and from the long qontinned presence of the 
sun, feels no inconsiderable degree of heat. Then, af4er j 
appearing and disappearing every tweoty-fan;* hours for 
a eonsidecable time, the sun at last withdraws himself I 
entirely for the same length oY time that in the susMner 
he remained, and leaves the inhabitants to a loi^ and 
severe winter. Between these extremes of climate, the > 
whole of Europe lies, resembling more nearly the one 
or the other, as it lies further south or further north. 

The scenery of Europe, as if every thing there was de- 
fined and moderated, does not present the large, rndefea^ | 
tares of American landscape. Our Alps and Apennines 
are comparatively small in extent, and are less in height, 
than some of the Asiatic and American mountains. Our 
most magnificent rivers are but placid streams compared 
with the tremendous torrents and. foaming cataracts of 
America; and we have now no impervious forests or 
desevts inaccessible. 

Of the natural productions of this polished quarter of 
the globe, the same may be in some measure remarked. 
While the myrtles and geraniums of Southern Europe ^ 
put to shame the obscurer beauties of our noctbecn 
hedges, they bear no proportion in size aiid magnificeooe 
to the large flowering trees of the East and the West. | 
The useful produotions of the soil are abundant and 
various, .but for . many of the ^commodities .custom b93 
made.most necessary to us, we are. obliged to travel to 
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more distant regions, and a warmer sun. Europe may 
indeed be boastful of her corn, and wine, and oil, and all 
the delights of a refined and happy region ; rich also 
in her minesf of useful metals, and her domestick flocks 
and herds. But she fetches from other quarters the 
gold and silver, the diamond and the pearl, and the ivory 
and the spices, which nature has refused to her climate. 
The furred bear scarcely now finds a dwelling place within 
our boundaries ; the lion and the tiger and the enormous 
elephant are altogether strangers to us— ^though some» 
we know» and probably all, were once the inhabitants of 
Europe. They are the creatures of the waste wilder^ 
ness, and cannot dwell in such close contact with man- 
kind. Our woods are vocal with the sweetest songs of 
birds — but the splendid ostrich does not drop his feathers 
in Europe — our trees do not glitter with the gold, the 
yellow' and the scarlet, that paint the plumage of the 
foreign birds. 

In refinement, knowledge, and power, and certainly in 
happiness, Europe is the centre of the world. While 
all the earth besides is sunk in ignorance and super- 
stition, excepting where some beam of light from us 
has reached them, truth, and science, and learning, are 
shining amongst us in daily-increasing lustre. And 
above all are we distinguished in having the knowledge 
of the only true God, and the revelation of his Gospel. 
Christianity, whose deeds of wonder and mercy, trans- 
acted in Asia, passed thence into Africa, and were there 
accepted and sealed by the blood of martyrs, now for- 
gotten and denied where it at first was learned, has 
tranrferred itself to Europe, whence every other country 
that is to share the blessing must again be taught it. 
With the exception of the Turks, all Europe noW' is 
nominally Christian. 

(To he continued*) 
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ABiTRACT OF A LETTER TO A STUDIOUS YOUNG LADT. 
WrUUn, tiUut thi yMf 1787, fty the Ret. John GambM. 



' Madam, — I will no more speak igmust reading, since, 
as you say, yoa take pleasure in nothing else in the world ; 
for I cannot deny, but I should be glad myself to have 
some object of pleasure in the world ; something, whether 
great or m^an, I do not care, so it be innocent, that 
might relieve my weary mind. Thus I readily permit 
you to go to a book, as I myself do sometimes, to divert 
and deceive a heavy heart. Suppose, after pouring oat 
your heart in prayer, and settling your judgment and wiH 
as you can by meditation, you should then endeavour to 
forget yourself over a book of history or travels. Bat 
perhaps I mistake you all this time ; it is no amusement, 
but some intellectual attainments you seek. Indeed, by 
such humble, religious reading as is only used to awaken, 
direct, and comfort you in a devotional way, your mind 
and heart will be bettered, and that everlastingly. But if 
you suppose it will be a future or even a present^ad vantage 
to your mind to be well furnished with several points of 
knowledge in a philosophical way, I am afraid you will be 
disappointed. But is it not found, you will say, that 
such an employment of the mind deadens the senses and 
passions, and lifts us above this world ; that it makes us 
more cheerful and humane ? It is true, when a man's 
ruling passion is philosophy, or the love of science, like 
every other ruling passiou, it swallows up the lesser pas- 
sions. There is no more difference between the great- 
ness of soul, the abstraction from the senses, and the 
cheerfulness and humanity acquired by discussing some 
g^nd question of metaphysics, and that which is acquired 
by auy other application of the mind — suppose in finding 
out the best form of a hunter's horn, and the manner of 
blowing it, of the method of flying to the moon, or 
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searchiog for the old Roman causeway — than there is 
between the heat ' acquired by walking in St. James's 
Parky and the h^at you get by walking as swiftly on any 
other ground. Walking on whatever ground will pro- 
duce heat ; and eagerness in pursuing whatever kind of 
knowledge, will create an indifference and dispassionate- 
ness as to other things ; a loftiness of mind, in proportion 
to the value you set on your attainments, together with 
much enjoyment and good^humour, free-heartedness and 
humanity. But then this will continue, which is worst of 
all, no longer than you are pursuing knowledge ; when 
you have attained it, all is over ; it no longer delights 
Jfou, and consequently no longer inspires you with ex* 
cellence of temper. There is no such lumber in the 
world as pur last year's notions, which yet, in their day, 
were wonderfully finecmd delightful. The ^ruit of the 
tree of knowledge will not help : it is pleasant enough 
when you first pluck it; but if you pretend to lay it up it 
will rot. The learned man is just as happy in bis stock 
of notions as a gardener in a heap of old rotten apples. So 
joii would find it if the learned would but be sincere. 
The man who has discovered as far as human thought can 
go, the manner how the world was created, and how it 
shall be restored, the nature of the human soul and its 
state after death, and gratified the age with the brightest 
scenes of contemplation ; when he has done, what is he 
the better ? When the heat of thinking is over, will his 
heart be found in any better or nobler condition than 
other men's ? Alas, alas ! under the greatest accomplish- 
i&ents of the head, the heart remains just what it was : 
this is very true, though it does not presently appear so 
to us. I cannot therefore agree with that fine Platonic 
insinuation, that ** So much as we have of truth, so much 
we have of God." At that rate, if we had a sufficient 
number of notions and problems, and were on the right 
side of the question in all of them, it would swell up at 
last to a beatific vbion. No, no ; not introduce us to 
that visbn neither. There is indeed, one truth that^can 
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do dBs^atnrthtluitwfHmakeiisfree; bntthis isoBlyflie 
trae knowing and recei?ing of Jeso^ Cbrist. 

I have aaid more upon tins snbject than I designed ; 
I must therefore be so moeh the shorter npon other points 
tooched in yoor letter. I am very glad that your de- 
meaaonr, which was never hard npon any one h^ore, bat 
by being sprightly, is softened still more and more, enren 
towards gainsayers. There are two ways for it to be so, 
by virtne of yonr reading. One is, while yon enjoy 
yomveif in the possession of some soblime truth, above 
the eommon' reach, and from thence look down serendy 
npon the igliorant worUK and pity, and bear with, and 
hamonr them, as yon wonld do children or foob. The 
other b when yonr philosopfaical paradiM withers tinder 
yon, when yonr fine notions no longer please, end yon 
descend to the vulgar again, better disposed than ever to 
return and agree with all mankind, except in sin ; be* 
cause yon now perceive that those who have only pfami 
good sense, bare a more useful light to lead theni, than 
any dasssling phitosdpfay : and those who are more philo- j 
sophical, bat of a different opinion from you, are after 
all as likely to be in the right as you, in tbeie niee and 
disputable points you once took a pleasure to be positive 
in. We may err a little on one hand, and our neigh- 
bour err a little on the other hand, and neither of us be 
the worse men, nor the worse friends or companions for 
all that. 

I heartily condole with you upon the troubles of life. 
I am ready to sink under them myself. But I mdst 
distinguish them into two sorts ; those whose edge ii reflli 
and those whose edge is only given them by ourselves. 
Of the first sort, you suffered several while you lived 
with us, as sickness and pain, bodily hardships and wadt 
of proper accommodations. It grieves me to think that 
ever it should be your lot to struggle with these. Yet 
while you continue in tins world you must expect to 
bear your cross. Comfort yourself under it as well tt 
you can, * by applying aiguments for patience : and if at 
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any time yoa have not streng^ of mind to do ibis, God 
himself will either sapport and comfort you, or pity and 
accept yon amidst your weakness. And above all, yoor 
hope will not deceive you, of rest and refreshment with 
Christ hereafter, if you not only put your whole trust in 
him, but submit to suffer with him here. 

One sn^Fering more I will mention, allowing it to have 
a solid and just foundation — compassion for others in dis* 
tress. But some afflictions there are, that we create to 
ourselves. To g^ve an instance of this : suppose I should 
take it in my head to be uneasy, because the persons 1 
am in company with are of a different opinion from me 
in some things { this would be a very groundless grief. 
How so, you will say ; are not the comforts of society 
destroyed in this case? Not at all : the comforts of so- 
ciety are to love one another with a cordial, uniform 
friendship, apd to serve one another by proper and sub- 
stantial good offices. But as for talking, it is but an 
idle business ; and to build either happiness or misery 
upon it is a jest. Let conversation bend to convenience, 
and charity stop its mouth, stop its ear, if it threatens 
disturbance to itself or others. And why should not the 
disagreeable subject be dropt, by your refusing to repeat 
or dispete? You want to set your neighbour to rights. 
Perhaps he is not wrong; or at least in no error that yoa 
would think it material to deliver him from if you were 
not entered into terms of emulation with him by these 
disputes. If another makes the attack on you, you can 
easily divert it : yet consider at your peril whether it is 
proper to do so. Perhaps he understands Christianity 
better than you, and the advice he gives you is exceed- 
ingly seasonable though not so pleasing to you. Happy 
should we be, to have always those near us who are better 
Christians than ourselves, whose example and speech 
should be most critically useful, where it most galls us ; 
who should be instant in season and out of season, and 
draw us to that right and happy state of religion we 
ought to be in. 
B b 3 



Kow, ftfter all thir loDg tiilk^ the chief thing that by 
my calliDg and my eontcienoe I ought to have spoken of 
aad reeomoieiided to yoo, I have paMed orrer, yea, and T 
motfC pass it over, for I aaii not worthy or qualified to 
speAk of it, and that Is faith in Ohrist. This is the thing 
I ought to speak of with seal and deHgfat, that ought to 
be the brightest in my imagination and nearest to my 
heart* How fittle do any other specniatioas and reason-^ 
ingpi oondnee to this faith, and how insignificant are they 
if they do not coiidoee to it. I know and actuaHy m«ke 
tiie reflection upon myself, that whatever I read, or witte, 
or speak, npon any snbject but tt»s, I am a miseraUe 
trifler. Perhaps then I do very ill to trifle with yen* 
It may be you have felt the great work of faith ctoansing 
you from all sin in the blood of Christ; that being 
righteous before God, you may' have peace thereupon, 
which passes all understanding; that aH things are become 
new with you ; and yon have a new judgment and taste, 
as well as new satisfactions and employments suggested 
to yon by the Spirit of wisdom and consolation. If so, 
then you have cause to rejoice, and your joy no man 
taketh from you. J. 6; 



REFLECTIONS 
IBT A TIME OF LINGERING SICKNESS^ 



When the plant that I have loved and cherished, 
scarcely yet in blossom, droops upon' its stem, folds up 
its leaf from the light, and seems no more to take plea- 
sure ia the fresh air or vivid sun-beam^ I look on it with 
sadness, and say it droops too soon. But who, O God, 
shall say it is too soon, when one, young in- years, but 
old enough in sin, feels the first ichasteniilg of thy cor- 
recting hand ? If the vigour of my frame has departed 
from me, my fresh bloom been changed to pfdid 
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noKoeasv aM ny gay and active hours b^dQine a weight 
and a wenrioess to me, I will not aay my portion is> 
a hard one. All thoto things of which I $m deprivedt 
waedtbioe or ever the; were mioe-— I had no right Uy 
theai^ even at the firat-r-mach less a olaitn to keep them 
longer. T will not look out upon the green hills, and 
wish that I migbt claim thdf* summits — I will not listen: 
to each departing footstep, and wish that I might ge 
iipttb and drink the evening breeze — fretting my spirit 
to impatience for that which is forbidden me. Bather 
let me tarn my thoughts inwfurd on myself, or upward to 
my God, to leani,'if I may, the meaning of this dispen- 
sation, and the designs of heaven in thus aflflicting me* 
They say it is sad to see one io young, so early borne 
down by Ungering sickness. But what do they know ? 
Perhaps, as I was walking blindfold towards futurityi 
there waff some unsuspected evil on my path, from which 
Botkiog hut tfaia sickness could have saved me. .O, my 
Father! I can read much, and thou hast read far 
more, of what was in my heart, when, in the full hey-day 
of healtb and spirits, I was setting forth upon my subt 
lunury voyage. Perhaps thou sawest there such deepr 
sown germ o( vanity, of pride, of selfishness, or some 
unholy passion, that nothing shdrtof this painful excision 
could have checked its growth. Do I desire that thoil 
hadst spared it? Has pain more bitterness than sin? 
Are these nights of weariness more hard to bear than 
the still whispers of a conscience shamed and ill at ease? 
O no ! Bather let my cheek be pale with the sickness 
of deaths than suffused with the blush of shame, though 
none but thou, O God, be nigh to mark it. 

Before I was afflicted, I went astray — I know not 
myself how far. I was too busy to examine my own 
heart and the motives of my conduct. Beloved, and ap« 
plauded, and soocessfnl, I did not pause to consider how 
my Father in heaven was pleased while all around me 
smiled; I was too happy to set my affections on eternal 
thingv; the present' sufficed me; and left no place for 
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more. And thee, my Saviour, I did not 0eek thee, be- 
caone I did not want thee. BIy replete and sated spirit 
hungered not and thirsted not, and came not to thee to 
be fed. But now compelled, as it were, to sit down 
upon the road, I have had time to look behind me, and 
before me, and about me ; and if I have looked upon 
some unwelcome truths, and learned some uneasy les- 
sons, I have surely learned some beside whose sweetness 
I would not part from to escape ten thousand times the 
price of suffering I have paid for them. What do we 
lose, if in taking account of our possessions, all things 
prove of less value than we thought them, excepting one 
thing, and that of so inestimably more, as far outvalues 
all we thought we had. If I have proved how unstable 
are all the delights of youth, and health, and gaiety, since 
one cold blast could put them all to flight, 1 have proved, 
too, the faithfulness, and love, and tender pity of the Sa- 
viour I knew before, but never tried so deeply. I have 
learned how sweet it is, when all the interest of life is sus- 
pended by the want of power to enjoy it, to have a scene 
to gaze upon that grows into distinctness as the other 
fades in distance : how cheering when the friends you 
have loved, now soon, perhaps, to be parted from, come 
but to gaze on you with anxious and tearful eyes, to 
know that whatever symptom threatens to divide you 
from them, does also promise to bring you to Him who 
loves you more than they. 

Very little in the hours of health did I guess of the 
altered judgment I should form of things, when I came 
.to view them from the bed of sickness. In looking back 
upon my life, I could smile, were it not for shame, at 
memory of the trifles that used to ruffle my spirit and de- 
stroy my happiness— the follies with which I could take 
up and call it enjoyment — my little resentments, and 
jealousies, and impatience, at things now seeming of oo 
account. In looking inward on myself, the aspect is no 
less altered. The faults for which I used to make ex- 
cuse, the sin I considered but as the guiltless infirmity 
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of my natorei nay, very flaaay tUafs I thought tp be jio 
wroQg at alU are nbw become my burden and my afaane* 
more poigHaat, more intolerable, tban all. my bodily 
9iiffering. And looking forward^ death seem$ to ibe no 
9iore a distant and invisible enemy — eternity no.knore a 
vague and undefined expectation of I know not whfit-— 
and instead of a mefe thing of coarse, a slale and hefeut- 
less theme, my Saviour's life on earth, his love» his boli- 
Qess; his agonizing death, has become my bosom's only 
hope, my sorrow's consolation* . 

Aad shall I be impatient of the lesson that teacher me 
all this? No, rather let me pray it may be continued 
till all this'is fully learned. It cannot be given in anger* 
Had God not loved me, . he wDnld Hot h^te interrijfpted 
lay enjoyments, and bfoi%ht tae to the spUtaiy cham* 
bar where be meant to restore me. by his truth, to Cokn- 
fort me with his love, and by his grace subdue and .9Mc- 
tify my souK Shall I wish he had not loved me thu9 1 
Be fiurfromme every impatient and repidiujg. thought — » 
It is true, alas ! that nature sinks and my spirit b /aint 
within me. Conscience seizes on the .moment of weak- 
Bess to remind me that when I had the health that ia 
gone fr0tn me, I used it in frivolous and vain pursuits— « 
when I had all the powers of my miad in natural aetidnt^ 
I expended them upon the things of time, and refused 
my life's best moments to my Maker's service* And will 
he now accept this worthless remnant— these spiritless 
and painfal hours of which I can make no other use, and 
therefore am williog to concede to him? An earthly 
friend w6uld scorn such offerings— he #ould say to me, 
''No ; since^you shared your prosperity with other friends, 
go to them now and let them share your adversity too/* 
But Grod does not say so — He does not say. Come to me 
while you are well and happy that 1 may be sure you are 
sincere in your devotions, and prefer me above all the 
good things that surround you, else will I reject you— <• 
He says. Come to me, thou afflicted, tossed with tem« 
pest^ and not comforted-H^ome to me, yon that are 
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weary and heavy laden— oome when there is no one 
else to listen and nothing else to help you. Is there 
not a sweet thooght of comfort in these words — and 
if I should retam to health and spiriCs, shall I forget 
what I have thought of them now I Bather may I never 
so return, than forget in their enjoyment what I thought 
of the world, of God, and of myself, in the sadness and 
silence of my solitary chamber. 

But I desire not to choose, for I know not what is best, 
and should most surely choose amiss. If I should desire 
death, it might be too bold a wish ; the effect of im- 
patience of suffering, of weariness of life, or unwillingness 
to carry to the end tbe burden sin has laid upon me. If I 
should desire life and health, the wish might be too bold 
again. For perhaps I should forget my God, think 
lightly of my Saviour, and lose, in the growing love of 
earth, the thought of my eternal state— -in the noon-tide 
of enjoyment lose sight of that bright hope which is the 
beacon ef my darker hours. Or perhaps I should but 
live to suffer some hard trial my omniscient guide knows 
well I have not strength enough to bear. Bather let 
him choose who knows, and cannot choose amiss. Be it 
granted to me only that living I may not forget him, and 
dying I may be with him. 



HYMNS AND POETICAL BECBEATION S. 



THOUGHTS IN THE CHURCH YARD AT H -^ 

Where the « PorgeZ-m^tior grows abmdantfy among (Ac Tambt, 

Yes, sweetly o'er yon bower the rose 
Rears its y^ang flowers, its fragrance throws ; 
And gaily yonder sunny lawn 
The daisy's lowly charms adorn ; 
And sweetly blooms beside the stream, 
In modest pride, the meadow's queen ; 
And graceful in the woody dell, 
Appears thQ hyacinth's drooping bell : 
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Yet can the poet*8 downcast eye, 
A lovelier flower than these descry. 
Yes, sweeter still. Forget-me-not " 
Blooms on the grave. 

In ally the softly pensive mind 
Can wisdom's noblest lessons find i 
Yon hyacinth drooping to the earth. 
Does it not picture suffering worth ? 
Sad, it shuns the haunts of men. 
But fills with sweet perfume the glen; 
The daisy from her humble bed, 
Content, uplifts her cheerful head, 
As gaily dawns for her the day. 
As bright on her the sunbeams play, 
As on that proudest, regal flower, 
Whose pompous stems majestic tower. 
When tempests rend the knotted oaks, 
And downward hurl e*en massive rocks ; 
When frighted nature shrinks aghast. 
The hardy sunflower braves the blast- 
On Heaven is fixed her constant eye, 
Nor fear*d the desolation nigh. 
Blushing, the rose first hails the day. 
In death her virtues mock decay, 
Fragrant, though withered, in her leaves, 
A rich memorial she gives : 
And that fair plant whose graceful stem 
Seems form'd to wear a diadem, 
The queen of flowers does not disdain 
To soothe the humble shepherd's pain.* 
Yes, all afibrd attentive thought, 
Wisdom, by years of toil unbought. 
Each bud the child with joy beholds, 
A lesson to the sage unfolds : 
Yet must the heart more own the power 
Of one unknown, unculturM flower, 

More precious lore— Forget-me-not, 
Speaks from the grave. 

She monumental pomp disdains. 
Where sculptur*d marble^s splendour reigns, 
But where no epitaph is plac'd, 
Where with no stone the sod is grac*d, 

* The qaeen of themeadowa stopa bleeUins 
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With rich profiiskm rears her head 
To deck the peasant's humble bed ; 
O with what feelings mast the heart. 
Condemned ftom those most lov*d to part. 
Behold thy slender leaflets wave, 
Forget-me-not, above their grave ! 
Where'er thy little form appears, 
Tis water*d by affection's tears, 
Tis fonn*d by resignation's sigh, 
Or mark*d with wet, yet beaming eye, 
As highest hopes the soul inspire, 
And warm with pure celestial fire, 
O then how much Forget-me-not 
Tells from the grave. 

Trembling, yet firm, like Christian faith, 
It cheers the gloomy bed of death ; 
Though on that bed its root remains. 
Its flower no dismal hue retains. 
The tints of Heaven adorn its vest, 
And living sunbeams gild its breast ; 
Thus Christian hope. Forget-me-not, 
Breathes from the grave. 

O oould its gentle voice be heard 
In scenes that make a death-bed feared I 
Where throng the giddy and the gay. 
As tfaeughtless fashion leads the way, 
When harmony and mirth impart 
Delusive gladness to the heart, 
When vanity displays her pride. 
With careless levity her guide, 
When stoops the deathless, glorious soul, 
To glare and tinsel's base control, 
When heaven-bom minds can grovelling lie, 
Nor think of immortality. 
When pleasure veils the form of vice. 
When this world smiles a Paradise, 
Then, lovely flower, thy warning give, 
Bid them as dying creatures live. 
Then softly say. Forget-me-not, 
Think of the grave. 

And oh, when virtue mourns the power 
Of cares and woes that round her lower. 
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^ poverty's depressing iveight 
Compeird to supplicate the great. 
To bear the wealthy foofs disdain, 
To see of summer friends the train 
Retire ; obscure, unheard, unknown, 
In ling*ring maladies to groan ; 
Unsooth'd, to shed the bitter tear. 
Of heart-wrung anguish o^er the bier 
Of the loY*d child, the tender wife, 
The last, last charm that sweetened life ; 
When blasted ev'ry prospect fair, 
Nought meets the view but black despair; 
Forget-me-not, what angel's lay , 

Can speak the soft tranquillity 
That fills, that elevates the mind. 
When, earth and earth-bom cares resigned, 
Calm, sweet, as music of the spheres, 
Thine admonition meets the ears : 
** Child of woe, yet heir of bliss, 
** But the germ of being this ! 
** Child of hope^ repress thy grief, 
*^ Homeward look for bless'd relief, 
** Homeward turn thy weeping eyes, 
** Know thine home in yonder skies ; 
** Here a stranger, bear awhile 
^'The ills of life with patient smile ; 
** Joys exstatic there await — 
'* Mine to deck their lowly gate, 
** Mine to say Forget-me-not 

** For thee opes the graTe." 

BELA. 



WHAT OWEST THOU t 

Man with his God has an accounti 
Large is the debt, of vast amount, 

However vast, however large, 
Man is unable to discharge. 

The debt is sin, and death the due, 
Oppos*d to each transgressor's view; 

Nor can the judgment e'er be stay'd, 
Unless the penalty is paid. 

VOL II. e c 
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And is there hope, jot 0«ght llHHt ean 
Tarn the captiiity of man? 

His debt dischaage and right ^lenow^ 
Eternal life and faliai to iwow ? 

Yes, Jesus camel was bom to die. 
That he our debt might satisfy ; 

His blood and righteousoess alone. 
Can wrath appease and guilt atone. 

And who their plea his suff^ngs make, 
Tho' greatest sinners, for his sake, 

Have fidth and true repentance given, 
Pardon on earth and joy in heaven. 



n 



YOUTHFUL THOUGHTS ON ENTERING UTE. 

My youthful spirit longs to know 
What scenes of future bliss or woe 
Await my path. With eager eye, 
I fain would scan futurity. * 

And all the prospect seems so fair, 
1 scarce q^n think that ought is there 
The pleasing seene to overcast ; 
And change its beauty to a waste* 

The clouds that rise up^n lihe view 
Are often dark, but fleeting too ; 
The aaa of happiness shall soon, 
Chasing their shades, restore the noon. 

Sweet are the plants that flourish there ; 
Strong antidotes against despair: 
Tho' many a poia'nous weed is found, 
And many a thorn infests the ground. 

But has antidj^tioB's hand, 
In tints too glowing cloth'd the land ? 
His fancy with offioious touch, 
Heighten'd the colours all too much? 

And has experience yet to teach, 
That this is not a faithful ^letch ? 
Shall blight and tempest yet to be, 
Disclose the sad reality f - 



Viewing the lan<iUcape from afar. 
Does distance make the scene appear 
So lovely? Does illusion s yeil. 
All but the fair from view conceal ? 



Shall travellers, weary and distrest. 
Find no delights, no joys, no rest ? 
The path which seems so fraught with bliss, 
Is it a dreary wilderness? 

It is a wilderness ; and yetr 
The Christian tells without regret, 
That thorns and briars strew the road; 
Which leads him to his Saviour God, 

Though clouds and tempests often rise, 
Veiling heaven's glories from his eyes, 
Casting on all a dreary shade — 
The Christian still is undismay*d. 

Tho^ overcast his brightest noon. 
He knows, that thro' the thickest gloom 
The sun of righteousness will shipe, 
Piercing the clouds with rays dmne. 

The transient flowers of earthly blis9. 
He often longs to call them his : ' 

Seizes their beauties as his own, — 
But soon they wither, and are gone. 

This leads his thoughts to scenes on hi|;li, 
Where beauty blooms, but not to die ; 
No withering plants, no fading flowers. 
No storms are there, no tempest lowers. 

The travellers that pursue the road, 
Which leads them to this blest abode. 
They shall not find it void of bliss, 
Nor destitute of happiness. 

It is a wilderness, — yet fair, 
Tempests arise,~but light is there, 
Thorns strew the road,— yet flowers vta found. 
And sweetf are 8catter*d all around* 
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How lovely the prospectiye view I 
Soon having pass'd the desert thro', 
The weary pilgrim's toil shall cease^ 
In realms of ererlasting peace. V* 
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Jesus, assist a trembling heart 
Hastening from the world to thee — 
O give it wings, and strength impart. 
And bid it rise for ever free — 
And be thyself the beacon light 
To point the fugitive its road, 
Till, merging from the shades of night. 
It gain the heaven of thine abode — 
Then, Saviour, fold it to thy breast 
And bid it there for ever rest. IOTA. 



<^o#<^r^»' 



EVENIN& 



HiBK ! 'tis the lowing herd that takes 
His homeward course across the plain — 

Hark ! 'tis the tinkling bell that wakes 
Reposing echo once again— 

HafTk ! 'tis the chirp that welcomes home 
The parent lark— and all is still ! 

Save the lone thrush that loves to roam 
From bough to bough across the rill f 

While o'er the distant bills, the West 
Unfolds its golden gates, and driven 

New worlds with life and light t' invest. 
The sun rolls down the vault of heaven. 

Oh I I could listen with delight — 

Oh I I could gaze unwearied here — 
And when the curtains of the night 

Veil'd these fond eyes ; the aetive ear 
Would dwell enraptured on the sound 

Of busy rill or waving wood. 
And drink delight from all around, 

Or sighing gale or murmuring flood* 
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Yea — and the thought of Him '^ who made 

Summer and Winter** should possess 
This hearty and cares no more invade 

To dash my cup with bitterness. 
Pride shall not tempt me, while I view 

In fairer garb the ''lilies*' spring, 
Hope shall not fail : — for He*ll renew 

The yellow leaf now withering. 
Care shall not come across the breast— 

He " clothes the glass*'— and shall I need ?— 
Doubts .shall no more my peace molest — 

Since He who made vouchsafes to feed — 
Grief shall not vex : — the sun goes down 

To rise again with brighter ray ; 
Soy this world's dreaded clouds o'erblown^ 

We joy in one eternal day. « 

• « • • 



Though the followiog beautifal lines have appeared in 
a periodical work, we think our readers cannot but like 
to be put in possession of thorn. Richard Langhorn 
was one of the many who suffered death on the false 
evidence of Titus Oates. 

THE AFFECTIONS OF MY SOUL 

J/ter judgment given against me in a Court qf Justice upon the evidence 

of False Witnessts, 

" RICHARD LANGHORN. 
[From the State Trials.] 

It is told me I must die. 

O happy news ! 
Be glad, U my soul^ 
And rejoice in thy Saviour. 
If he intended thy perdition, 
Would he have laid down his life for thee ? 
Would he have expected thee with so much patience. 
And given thee so long a time for penance? 
Would he have called thee with so much love, 
And illumioated thee with th« light of his Spirit? 

G c 3 
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Would he have drawn thee with so great force 

And fayoored thee with so many graces t 

Woald he have given thee so many good desires 

Would he have set the seal of the Predestinate upon thee. 

And dressed thee in his own liyery ? 
Would he have given thee his own cross, 
And given thee shoulders to bear it with patience? 

It is told me I must die. 

O happy news ! 
Come on, my dearest soul. 
Behold thy Jesus calls thee 1 
He prayed for thee upon his cross ; 
There he extended his arms to receive thee, 
There he bow*d down his head to kiss thee ; 
There he cried out with a powerful voice. 
Father, receive him, he is mine ! 
There he opened his heart to give thee entrance ; 
There he gave up his life to purchase life for thee. 

It is told me I must die. 

O happy news ! 
I shall be freed from misery, 
I shall no more suffer pain, 

I shall no more be subject to sin, 
I shall no more be in danger of being damned. 

But from henceforth 
I shall see and I shall live, 
I shall praise and I shall bless, 
And this I shall always do. 
Without ever being weary 
Of doing what 1 always am to do. 

It is told me I must die. 
O what happiness ! 
I am going 
To the place of my rest; 
To the land of the living ; 
To the haven of security; 
To the kingdom of peace ; 
To the palace of my God ; 
To the nuptials of the I^amb ; 
To sit at the table of my King; 
To feed on the bread of Angels; 
To see what no eye hath seen ; 
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To hear what do ear hath heard ; 
To enjoy what the heart of man cannot comprehend. 

O my Father, 

thou, the hest of all fathers, 

Have pity oh the most wretched of all thy children ? 

1 was lost, hut by thy mercy am now found : 

I was dead, but by thy grace am now raised again : 

I was gone astray after vanity, « 

But am now ready to appear before thee. 

O my Father, £ 
Come now in mercy and receive thy child ! 
Give him the kiss of peace, 
Remit unto him all his sins, 
Clothe him with thy nuptial robe, 
Receive him into thy house, 
Permit him to have a place at thy feast. 
And forgive all those who are guilty of his death. 



REVIEW OF CHILDREN'S BOOKS, 

AND 

NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 



Memoirs of Eminently Pious Women of the British 
Empire. A new Edition, revised and enlarged by the 
Rev. Samuel Burder, M.A. — Price 11. 4s. London, 
1823. — Duncan, Ogle and Co. 

The writer of religious biography, particularly if it be 
female biography, has a task of almost hopeless difficulty 
before him. For we know that though there are some 
few brilliant examples of piety among the distinguished 
of the earth, religion more frequently chooses her walks 
among the retired and obscure, to whom the world gives 
little heed while living, and cares not much to hear about 
when dead. Among females this must more especially 
be the case. There is scarce a female in an age whose 
life affords suflScient incident to make an interesting story. 
The obscurity which is their safest and happiest path, 
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leaves very little to be kaowa or said about them : and 
sweet as it is in the enjoyment, the smooth path of do- 
mestick duties and delights is not a good sabject of 
history. Religion, so far from changing the case, rather 
increases it, because it leads them into more privacy, and 
pots them yet more beyond the reach of the agitating in- 
cidents of life. It is true, their names may become dis- 
tinguished — more nobly distinguished by their character 
and works of piety, than ever they could have been by 
this world's greatness — ^but this rarely changes the even 
tenour of their lives, or mixes anything in their history 
worth the recital. Some few striking exceptions to this 
there certainly are. The Life and Letters of Lady 
Rachel Russell will be read with interest as long as the 
language in which she wrote endures — but then her mis- 
fortunes and the political situation of her husband took 
her out from the common mass of women, and gave an 
interest to all that concerns her. These instances, as we 
have said, are very rare ; and the reader who takes np a 
work containing the biography of seventy or eighty emi- 
nently pious ladies, has no right to expect more than a 
transcript, seventy times repeated, of what a pious woman 
ought to be, and to do, and to feel. All these ladies 
had their distinctive characters no doubt, and their promi- 
nent faults and cquntervailing virtues, from nature, inde- 
pendenlly of religion. But these are likely to be known 
only to their husbands and children, and by them not 
likely to be told. The biographer, therefore, intent on 
his pious purpose of furnishing a good example, is obliged 
to supply what he does not know ; and being assured 
that the character he^as to paint was distinguished for 
piety, he simply draws a pious character, more consistently 
beautiful, alas! than we are wont to see them; bntyet 
most excellent ensamples for our imitation ; because, 
however far all have as yet fallen short, consistent piety 
and perfect excellence of life and conduct should be every 
woman's aim. Exactly such is the character of the work 
before us, nor can we find anything in it to which we can 
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pfaject, except it be the dreams and preseotiments of Mrs. 
Fletcher. But we must be allowed to say it goes to the 
very extreme of what we have alluded to. The writer 
knows more of these ladies' hearts than they probably ever 
knew of their own, and describes their most minute 
actions on occasions when they are not at all likely to 
have had witnesses, and are still less likely themselves to 
have related them. But still the characters are very 
good, and the book is very good, and every thing in it is 
good : and if you close it in the middle of one life and 
open it by mistake in another, you will not perceive any 
interruption. It is reading that may be very useful to 
young people, because there is scarce a page in it that 
does not convey some sort of good advice, or repeat 
some gospel precept. It is diflScult from a work of this 
sort to extract any thing of particular interest to our 
readers : we shall therefore subjoin only a letter of Lady 
Jane 6rey*s, to which the circumstances under which it 
was written give necessarily some interest. Another 
letter of this lady's is preserved, which was written at the 
end of her Greek Testament, and was sent by her to her 
sister Catherine, the night before Lady Jane was be- 
headed. 

'' I have here sent you, good sister Catherine, a book, which though it 
he not outwardly trimmed with gold, yet inwardly it is more worth 
than precious stones. It is the book, dear sister, of the law of God. 
It is his testament and last will, which he bequeathed unto us wretches, 
which shall lead you to the path of eternal joy ; and if you with a 
good mind read it, and with an earnest mind do purpose to follow it, 
it shall bring you to an immortal and everlasting life. It shall teach 
you to live and learn you to die. It shall win you more than you 
should have gained by your woeful father*s lands; for as, if God had 
prospered him, you should have inherited his lands ; so, if you apply 
diligently this book, seeking to direct your life after it, you shall be 
ao inheritor of such riches, as neither the covetous shall withdraw 
from you, neither thief shall steal, neither yet the moths corrupt. De- 
sire with David, good Sister, to understand the law of the Lord God. 
Live still to die. Defy the world, deny the devil, and despise the 
flesh, and delight yourself only in the Lord. Be penitent lor your 
sins, and yet despair not; be strong in faith, and yet presume not, 
and desire with St. Paul to be with Christ, with whom even in death 
there is life. Be like the good servant, and even at midnight be 
waking, lest, when death cometh, and stealeth upon you as a thief in 
th« tdpkif you be with the evil servant found sleeping; and lest, for 
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lack of oily you be found like the five foolish women, and like him 
that had not on the wedding garment^and then ye be east out from 
the marriage. Rejoice in Christ, as 1 do. Follow the steps of your 
master Christ, and take up yoQr cross. Lay your sins on his back 
and always embrace him. And as touching my death, rejoice, as I 
do, good Sister, that I shall be delivered of this corruption, and put 
on incorruption ; for I am assured that I shall, for losing a mortal 
Kfe, win an immortal life; the which I pray God grant yon, and send 
you of his grace to live in his fear, and to die in the true Cfaristiao 
faith, from the which in God's name I exhort you, that you never 
swerve neither for hope of life, nor fear of death ; for if you will 
deny his truth for to lengthen your life, God wifl deny yon and yet 
shorten your days ; and if you will cleave to him, he will prolong 
your days, to your comfort and his glory ; to the which gloiy, God 
bring me now and you hereafter, when it pleaseth him to call you I 
Fare you well, good Sister, and put your only trust in God, who only 
must help you." 

A Compendium of Algebra, with Notes, &c. Designed/or 
the Use of Schools. By 6. Phillips, Author of a Trea- 
tise 00 Mathematical Instruments. — Loudon, 1824. 
— Simpkin and Marshall. 

In mentioning this little work, we have bat to make 
a few general observations. We hear it asked per^ 
petually of what* use it is for young peoplie, girls par- 
ticularly, for we suppose no one will doubt the utility 
for boys, to be introduced to studies of this description, 
and to have their mifids exercised in early life on things 
which cannot be brought to bear on their pursuits and 
duties afterwards. In one sense it is of no use — and if 
we were asked what a young woman entering onf the 
duties of a wife and a mother is to do with her Algebra 
and Mathematics, we might say, forget them as fast as 
she can. But though decidedly of no use when learned, 
we are of opinion that to some minds they may be es^en- 
tially useful in the learning. Every thing that exercises 
the mind and puts it to effort, strengthens and enlarges 
it. Every thing that obliges to reflection induces a habit 
of reflecting ; and a perception that has been taught to 
clear itself, as it were, upon studies of this sort, will be 
more likely to escape the entanglements of prejudice and 
fplly^ and judge norrectly on the ordinary affairs and V^ 
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cidents of life. We believe many a thoughtless, frivo* 
loos* indiscreet woman, might have been amended by 
the early exercise of her mind on these otherwise useless 
studies. But we speak with limitation -«and allude to 
them not as things necessary, but of probable utility where 
the natural character seems to require such a corrective. 
Of this work we have only to remark that it appears to 
us particularly clear and simple, and fitted for the design 
it announces. 



MISCELLANEOUS SUBJECTS. 



THE FRENCH GLOVES. 

A young lady professing religion, paid her first visit 
to a fashionable watering-place in company with a lady 
and gentleman, who afibrded her their protection, and 
kindly contributed to render her little jaunt comfortable 
and pleasant. It happened that a few days previous to 
the one fixed upon for their return to town, some con- 
traband articles of dress were ofiered to them for sale, 
and a few purchased by the elder lady. Miss B. wholly 
declined the ofier, but felt a strong predilection for the 
gloveSf and secretly wished that she had overcome her 
scruples when she saw the beautiful clothing of her friend's 
hand. For what connoisseur in dress does not know the 
superiority of a French glove over an English one — the 
texture — the workmanship — the tout ensemble of the 
glove, so congenial to the delicate touch, and so fitted 
for female display. 

Another season however gave Miss B. an opportunity 
of recovering from her scrupulosity, and she purchased 
one dozen of the favourite gloves. Now could con- 
science, that silent monitor, have been laid to rest, no- 
thing remained but an exhibition of this specimen of conti- 
nental taste. Yet not so ; for the groping about of the 
mind after excuses, or what Miss B. would have termed 
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reasons to justify her choice, proved by this very effort, 
the choice was not justifiable. Still pair by pair were 
worn, and the little stock nearly expended, when Miss B. 
was confined to her chamber, and there taught to view 
exterior attractions in a more correct light. She was 
looking over a newspaper (kindly brought into her room 
whenever the state of her health admitted of its proving 
an amusement) and cast her eye on a sad account of an 
afiray between some smugglers and officers of the crown, 
in which more tban one life was sacrificed. Then she 
believed herself an accomplice in this guilty matter — ^for 
she felt the force as well nssaw the clearness of the pro- 
position — that if none would purchase smuggled goods, 
none could gain a livelihood by smuggling them; and 
that a violation of the laws of her country was a violation 
of the laws of her religion. 

How much more guilty, thought she, are those who 
employ these poor men, only to gratify their vanity, or 
save a few shillings, than they who engage in the illegal 
traffic, for their own support and that of their families. 
And to this guiltier class / belong. Such reflection more 
than reconciled Miss B. to the determination, that if she 
resumed the wearing of gloves, she would be content.with 
the manufacture of her own country. She did recover, 
and though not without some renewed struggles with her 
vanity — she has ever since discarded French Gloves* 

. B. 
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HUTOflT or ASSYRIA TO THB DBATH OF NEBOCBADNEZSAB^ 562 B.C. 

Hating left the Jews in captivity and their land de- 
serted, S83 years before the birth of Christ, the Egyptians 
in the height of their prosperity, but tottering towards 
decay, the varions other petty states growing up on all 
sides of these, stretching in every direction over the wide 
and unclaimed earth, we go back to our first brief men- 
tion of Assyria, for the purpose of tracing up its history, 
as far as we can discover it, to the period where we leave 
that of its neighbours. 

We have said before that Assyria lay between the 
river Euphrates and the Mediterranean ; but its extent 
and exact limits are not known. It was fruitful once, no 
doubt: but we can speak little of the productions of a 
country which is now a desert, an almost impassable 
wilderness. Of the early history of Assyria we have no 
authentic account but the brief mention of it in the Holy 
Writings. It is said, indeed, that these people had a re- 
cord in their own history from the origin of things — this 
might be so — but it appears little likely. Occupied in 
procuring the necessaries of life, or in contending with 
each other over what they had procured, ignorant of 
letters and without materials for writing, with little to 
record and less inducement to record it, it is not very 
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likelj that meo sboald have thought of keeping an accont 
of their national affairs till thej had reached a consider- 
able degree of civilization. When this pointof time came, 
and they set about to make m the history they had not, 
wioertain tradition was their only resooroe ; and where 
that was insnfficiwt, they fi^^ np ll^ ^^ acoor^g 
to their taste, or the soggestions of their vanity, wbich 
led each one of these ancient kingdoms to esteem itself 
the oldest and the greatest upon the earth. Bat whatever 
these Babylonish records were, they have been long since 
destroyed ; and we have x^op ^rst c|^:^ii9ts of 4^ic fiflEairs 
from the Greek Hbtorians. 

We have said in a former part of oar history all we 
have to say on the founding of Nineveh by Assor and of 
Babylon by -Nimiod, as mentioaed in Scriptore; two 

kingdoms iwhioh, unile^, P^^fff^ ^^ A^F^W ^^Vff^' 
The stories fff Njiins and SiOpiiraQM/s, cui.4 fffi^ t|^ >9Wb^ 
deeds and miraca^9,Q8 per^rf^c^s, we pa;s^ pv;er. as 
improbable ficjtioip, certainly .i^i^i o^uth^^p b^V>F/« ^9nS»'^ 
somte histon/Quis v^es^y gwrely tell pp, m^ o^y ^i^t ^y 
did, but what jthey said. 

Pal, the first fcuig of iMjm wjpse i^atoxy is a^^t^ff- 
ticated, makes bis jsppejjfuraoQe ip tjbi^e Jewi^sb bistpjy^bout 
the year B. C. 771, in the reign of ])i^en^ein, king of 
Israel, a period at wbj,cl| that ki^dqm was goin^ ^Bf^Iy 
to destj:act^9fi. The bostile advwce of Pal iotQ |he^r 
domii^ioifs ^o much alarme,dtl^e Israe^f^^§« t^t they paid 
him one tl^pusand talents pf.|silver to wfl^hdrftw ^ turgt)y. 

Tiglath-pilesar 8u.c|[)e^ed P^, ^d . in 74Q ipv^ded 
Tjsrao), topk pojjsession pf its proyinpj^^ Qi^d rn^^j^ cap- 
tives thpir {i^h^bijtant)». 

Iliis princjs was jsi^ccje^ded l^y ^h^ape^p, wbq m^^p 
war upon Hoshea. This ^as in t^e ti^e of Sp, j^ii)^ of 
Egypt, whose alUappe^with IJosh^p ye have TgL^tiiiajf^p,^, 
^nt 3o forsaking him, Ho^N? WS^ t^ken, a^ waf the 
city of JoTus^lem, ^fter ^ siege pf tbr^e ye^rs. B. C. 
72J.. Hpzekiab, boweyeir, threw pflf }^k ypke, ^^ Tf - 
^j|3ed to pay him bppage, 
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S€iliM$lM^rib'ffe%iied Mxt, iiid lie afao «tlMlt»ed tte 
stikf^tidtt of Jddf^. We Bave" draady llDftrd of Us 
defeat hf (he ittferfer^oee of Eleiivm. 

Tkia^ next kift^, Ekar-taddM, was e^tyAir sooeetefilH 
a&df ^eat Manesseh dk ehaias fti BAjtok. KtrmhJM^ 
als6 li^y^ and BtUopia, aikd held Oeift'itf a Ajection 
i^V^nl years. This prince iH» sootteeded^ by Sao»- 
dQciitons, and hs hy Us son, C^f«ttbdiii> sappOMl to be 
tile NkBmdMdonosor of Serfpfxtte. <I98.< 

NdftuchaidOAoSor was i^ wAfiiio and mM^ ahbiiittdfv 
atedl by" hi» 4$hief eapHiiiH- Boltfeltaes, and ad^ iianieDSO 
Mi^ff attei&ptod to eoaquer what he calls Aa' whoto 
eartii^-*.tiiatib, aH he lliiew of il^waslolig'sacoestffid, biit 
at la^defealed. It iras io the feign* of hi^' sjMwMt, 
Sanio,'ptobd>ly SiAtrdanapalas^ that Niif^veh liras^^bovoi^ 
by die Babylontaas, and the goTemnieatf of AsqfE&f 
tte a ksfene tf to Babyfen. Hitherto Babylon httd 8oiii&- 
timn^ belonged to the As^iiatt kings letgning: in^ Nlun-' 
vehv^andsometinies had kings of bee owm. . These^piinoea 
aieso obscure andso ancertaint we do. aotj think: it WMih 
while to r^^eat their names, and shall, b^igini with Nabo*. 
paUassar, anccesaoc of Chyailadan, who in 6S& bnsned: 
Sardanapalas in his palace, and tran^ned tfieseati o£ 
government frouL Nine?eh to Bplb]^on•rrtile father of 
the.faau>u8 Nebachadneaaar, who sncceeded hiai» 695 

For.the.particalaTs of tbis^monttch's miraoiiloiia neigo, 
oor readers cannot do better than refer, to the^ Boly 
Scrjptnre, where J9aniel» at oaoe the.histmBian.andtthe 
(Ntopbety has so. beantifislly related these e7ents. . Wo 
can but pass briefly through them. He» the coiitroUec 
of aU things, of whom we almost have lost aigbiUn.tricing^ 
the history of the children of men, pf people, who $s- 
Qwned bint md whom he had forsaken, h«e, re^appofurs 
in.a most striking manner, as i£ to. vindicate bis foxgoMen 
rights, and prove, the world: to be so mncb his own, tbut 
he had already disposed of its fatore destinies even to 
the end. Doubtless it bad become necessary-— his own 
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pe(q»le were shortly to be the servants and prbonel^ of 
this very Nebuchadnezaar—tbe cpontry he had cbosen 
for himself to preserve his laws and the remembraiice of 
his name^ was about to be waste without inhabitant-r-' 
most especially ^d it become his greatoess, at aoph a 
period, to prove that he was €rod, that he had not ohanged 
his purposes or resigned his power, and that whatever 
might appear, all things were going on to effect his find 
purpose. It was thus that to vindicate himself to aU 
succeeding ages, he taught his prophet Daniel, in the 
court of the renowned Nebuchadneasar, the gietitesl 
nionarch of the then existing world, the conqueror of his 
own chosen peofrie, to declare at several differeot times 
the fate, not of that kingdom only, bnt of all siieeeed- 
ing ones, even to the end of time. The dream was sent 
to the king and the interpretation to the prophet-r^botb 
were heard and both were at the time disregarded^-^but 
they remained, and still remain, to fulfil their parpose ; 
to prove that the Oreator was no careless spectatof c^ 
what was doing in his world, even when he seemed most 
excluded from it, but foresaw all because he had all de^ 
sig^d — and to afford in all succeeding ages, eneoan^pe- 
ment and confidence to those who serve him, and shame 
to those who read his predictions, witness their aeoom* 
plishment, and yet believe him not. Above all important, 
these prophecies renewed the one great promise, beg^n 
in £den, of the redemption of the world, and the eternal 
establishment of the Saviour's kingdom. 

Nebuchadnezzar ascended the throne of Babylon, in 
which the whole Assyrian empire was now included, in 
the year B.C. 605. After many successful enteiprizes 
in ^;ypt and the surrounding states, he laid siege to Je« 
rusalem and took it. It was not then he destroyed it ; 
bnt he rifled the temple of its treasure and carried away 
many captives, among the rest Daniel and his three 
friends. We know what followed, and the means by 
which Daniel and his friends were raised to the first 
honours of the kingdom. It does not appear that these 
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supernataral rev eli^tions of Heaven's will, made any lasting 
impression on Nebnchadnezzar, But^ vrhether he re- 
gaj^ded it or not, he was acting under the more than or- 
djinarj guidance of heaven — for while Daniel in Babylon 
was prophesying the events of ages to come, Jeremiah 
wias foretelling in Judeah every victory and every conquest 
of the Babylonish monarch, exhorting the nations to sub- 
Qiit to him and be content, since Heaven decreed their 
subjection. Encouraged by the Egyptians, the Jewish 
provinces long resisted ; and it was not till Jerusalem 
had been three times taken and at last burned to ashes, 
that the con^st ended, as we have seen in the history 
of Ju^tib^ and Nebuchadnezzar was left at liberty to turn 
his arms against the Egyptians, who retreated before him 
in|o their own country. 

fi[ere we should for the present. arrest pur history of 
Affyna, as of Israel an4 ^%ypt> B. CL 588 — but as 
Il^ebuchadnezzar reigne^ twenty -six years after this 
period, we prefer to carry on the history to bis death. 
To these events succeeded the affair of the three men of 
Israel, w^p miraculously escaped the fire prepared to 
Gonsume them ; when the astonished prince was again 
compelled to acjknowledge the true God. 

Nebuchadnezzar's next expedition was agmnst Tyre, 
a very rich city on the Phoenician coast, of which we 
have long since heard as famed for wealth and commerce, 
and supplying Solomon with artists and treasures. The 
strength of this city may be judged of by the length of the 
siege, which it is said lasted thirteen years ; but it is to 
be considered that at that time there was probably less 
means of taking a city than in later periods. When at 
last Nebuchadnezzar took the place, he found but empty 
w;alls — the Tynans, perceiving that they could not hold 
it, had removed to an island opposite the town, about 
half a mile from the shore, where they deposited all their 
treasures and quickly raised themselves a new city. 

From thence Nebuchadnezzar marched into £^pt — 
but we have no account whatever of this expedition and 
Dd 3 
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its resoltSy except what is found in the prophets ; these 
lead us to suppose he subdued and made them his tri- 
butaries, though Amasis, their king, continued to reign* 
And then it was, also, that he conquered libya, and 
Ethiopia, and other regions west of Egypt ; the very 
heart, that b, of Africa, now becoming an important and 
peopled region. 

Returning to Babylon after sixteen years* war, elate 
with his unparallelled success, this monarch was again dis- 
comlbrted by dreams, and heard their interpretation, the 
destined punishment of his pride and confidence. Either 
he believed not or he reg^ded not the admonition ; and 
shortly after, that extraordinary malady fell upon him of 
which we read in Scripture. Exactly what it means we 
profess not to know — probably he lost his senses, and 
betook himself to the tastes and habits of the brute 
creation. It is immaterial — God had foretold, and God 
e£Pected his degradation, whether by natural or super* 
natural means ; and for seven years he left the socie^ of 
men, and dwelt with the beasts of the field — his son, 
Evil-merodach, administering the governmentin his name, 
till pardoned and restored, Nebuchadnezzar resumed his 
power, and gave honour and worship to the Being who 
had thus proved himself his Lord. He continued to 
reign about a twelvemonth after this restoration, and 
died in the forty-third year of his reign, leaving the kbg- 
dom to his son, Evil-merodach, probably the same as 
Belshazzar, B.C. 562. 

The kingdom of Assyria, Babylon, or Chaldea, for all 
these terms are used for it, had now reached its height of 
splendour, and like others of which we have spoken, was 
very near its fall. We therefore take this occasion to 
speak of the general character of its customs, govern- 
ment, and people. 

We have said that the extent of the Assyrian empire 
is not known— -our readers will understand that it com- 
prised a part of Mesopotamia and part of Arabia, ex- 
tending southward to the Persian Gulf; and that it 
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coot£uned tho spot in which it is sapposed was the Garden 
of Eden, the Paradise of man's firist creation. The 
climate was in general good and the land fertile, though 
sobject to long droughts and excessive heats. 

Assyria, as long as we can trace back its history, was 
governed by kings, and we find the son generally succeed- 
ing to the father, therefore conclude it was hereditary — 
though in all these ancient governments, it appears that 
the reigning king had some power of appointing a suc- 
cessor, or choosing one among his sons. The kings of 
Assyria appear to have been much more absolute than 
those of Egypt ; they affected to be considered as Deities, 
kept at great distance even from the great men of their 
court, and governed by their own despotick will — as we 
may perceive by the extraordinary decrees of Nebuchad- 
nezzar — things we never hear of in Egypt, where 
all was done in orderand by law. Of course the laws 
and the punishments of crime were as uncertain as the' 
famnonrs and caprices of the monarch. 

The Chaldees were their priests, and held in very high 
reverence. Their religion was grossly idolatrous, prin-' 
cipally consisting in the worship of the stars. They did, 
it seems, believe in one invisible Ruler of the world ; but 
they thought he had committed the government of it to 
the stars, which they were therefore boand to worship, 
believing them mediators between God and man. To 
thb end they built temples and offered victims to these 
stars, and made images to represent them. The business 
and skill of the priests was to study them, and to foretell 
by their positions and appearances the fate of kingdoms* 
or the fortunes of individuals. Of course astrology and 
astronomy made great part of their boasted learning.* 
Beside these deities, they worshipped, like other nations, 
their princes and departed heroes, particularly one they 
called Belus, to whom the most magnificent temple in 
Babylon was dedicated. Qold, silver, and incense were 
the common offerings to their gods— some think human 
victims ako. 
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Tbe cluji/r«i$ter of the Babjlonians wai^ vicious ia the 
ej^ireme^ their festivalB and ceresp^Qoies top iDdecent to 
be described* Id dress the; were Tei;y splendid ; their 
under garment was a linen vest down to the feet ; above 
this they had one of woollen, and over all a white mantle. 
The; worci their hair adorned with a splendid tiani, and 
anointed their bodies with perfumed oils. ]$ach one wore 
a ring on the fingerj and carried in his band a curioasi; 
wrought staff, adorned at the top with some badge of dis- 
tinction, as an apple, a lily, or an eagle, without which, 
he roust not carry it. For t^e feet they had a kind of 
slipper. 

Some of their customs were very peculii^r- As ti^ey 
li^A np professed pl^rsicians^ the sick were exposed in 
thq most frequented places, that every body might see 
thpiQ, an^ offer their advice, nor was it l^veful for ao|y 
th^( passed by to omit this office. They bur^ their 
dead iu w.^x and honey, and mourned them much in t^e 
manner of the Egyptii^^s. !^o man bad a right to disr 
pppe of his dai^^^rs ^i ipairiage ; but as 8009 as they 
vfere of a proper ^ge. they w^re assembled tog.ether ip 
some publick place, where they were sold one by one^to 
the highest bidder. When all who had personal attrac- 
tions were thus disposed of, the money was used as a 
dower for th^. remainder; and the bidding was then to try 
who would tfike them for the lowest premium. 

Great boast is ma^e of (be learning of the Chaldees, 
which they pretended to have first received by superna- 
tural means. Whether they gained their informa^on 
fron^ the Egyptians or the JBgyptians from them, is much 
disputed apd can never be determine^* But wherever 
they got tl^eir learning, it was probably. but very little— 
esp^pially c^s it is said to h^ve been transmitted from 
fj^tber to son, and to have been a rule amongst them aU 
ways tQ adhere (o the opinions of their forefathers. 

They taught that the earth was eternal, without begin- 
nifig or en4 ; and ha4 ao idea that it floated about like a 
vessel, being hollow within. They knew that the moon 
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does not sbioe by her own lights and the cause of her 
eclipses, but not of those of the sun. With all their at- 
tention to the stars, they probably excelled more in as- 
trology than in real knowledge of astronomy. Our 
readers may perhaps be curious to know something of 
this ideal science, which so long held its influence over 
the superstition of mankind, reaching in after days even 
to our own country ; and of which there are many traces in 
the expresrions of the vulgar, and the figurative language 
of poetry. It undoubtedly originated with the Babylo- 
nians, their Chaldees pretending a knowledge of future 
events by the position and appearance of the stars. The 
planets they called Interpreters, and considered their 
influence more potent than that of odier stars, particu- 
larly the one we call Saturn. Next in eminence were 
the Snn> Mars, Venus, Mercury, and Jupiter, which were 
all the^planets they reckoned. Tfaef sometimes^ judged 
by their rising or setting, sometimes by the colour or de- 
gtoe of their lights from which they foretold storms, earth- 
qntdces> eclipses, and all sorts of good and evfl fortune. 
Under these planets they selected thirty other stars, 
which they called Counsellors, half to preside over what 
was transacted above the earth, and half over what ww 
done beneath it ; and believed they travelled to and fro 
to give inteffigence. These stars infltonced the nativifies 
of men, and foreboded at their birth whatever was to be- 
fall them through their lives. It is very difficult to ima- 
gine the origin of this absurdity,. and we are surprised at 
its long prevalence in the world. There seems to have 
been in the bosom of mankind in every age, a feeling 
that the events of their lives, so much beyond their own 
control, and following no known laws, could not be the 
result of ohance, and therefore must be previously ap- 
pointed--«nd if appointed they must be certain ; and 
therefore might be known and be depended on, if only 
they could get into the secret of this previous arrange* 
ment. Hence all the delusions, so slowly eradicated by 
apundor knowledge and a purer faith, that art has invent-* 
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ed and credality believed— -the sootb^sa^ng, aod Aream« 
ing, aod fevtane-^telling, and all the eadless apparatna pat 
in' action throagbout the iN>rid». to discover what id Mf 
Co be known ! Perhaps the Babylonians gaeaaed as rea- 
sonably as any 9 when liiey eoncladed t&at those distent 
bodies of whtdi they kliiew no other use, whose changes 
of positiett they obserredbnt cbiddnol andenstand, might 
be thedepositaiiesof this nighty society find commission^ 
ed too, to reteal it-^for they <fid« not believe' the stais 
themselves appo]ttted^die8e:eventSibnt merely perfonned 
and iistefprelisdl the: will ofi the invisiUe €h>d% 

Of mnaidii di^ Astffciaasi evidently had abuadancej, as 
welieasof soaka vasiety of instminentiii among them^ 
what the .conietSt.sBcfehatey&c« really were, wecan never 
knew.. 

Of tba poeliy of the Babylonians w« hear nodiing. 
lo anshitectmna; they were ezitremely labosioiiSyv as wa 
have remaifced.in speakiag of theio great iqpleiidid: dtj^ 
In a»nBfectares» toQ». these people mu^t have excelled* 
being fisLmedibfftheic -rich embroideries, siimptttOus<oIothr. 
ing, and magnificent carpets. The broad nw&rsi with 
which die. ooantiy abounded lead as to soppose they 
most have had commiasce. and have uaderstood: navigar 
tioQ-^but we are.not informed on eithei; of these points* 

The £M>r&nied. city of Babylon, the Qioeipntof Uieeast^ 
the emblani, in. si»nptmco langiiage, of this world's gneat- 
BOSS' and of its iniquity, is said to. have been founded by 
Beks- and reared in a]i its wonders by Semiramisr-butt 
more likely it owed to Nebuchadnezzar its boasted wall; 
^ndcbuntles^ towers, and suspended gardens, and mosi 
<^er of those, extraordinary works. The. walls, that en- 
compassed this city were, sixty miles, in ext^Ut^ iteming 
an exact square, with twenty-five gates on. each side, all 
o£ solid brass. This immense incldsure.was filledup witl» 
houses of great height and very richly ornanjiented ; while 
tbcpugh the centre ran the great EupbrateSf We. qaa^, 
not enter into a particular description, of the palaces, and 
the fomed temple of Belus, with ito colossal im^gos of 
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solid gold, one of which is asserted to have been ninety 
feet high. We mention it but to show the enormous and 
almost incredible wenjtb of ttiis people — less incredible, 
indeed, when we consider that beside other nations he 
had snbdaed and robbed, Nebuchadnezzar brought 
thither all the traaswes of th9 temple at Jerusalem, 
koown t,o have b^en ii;i^jQ(iease. The gacdens, of ^i^^ich 
our readers haye doubtless often read the description, 
prove to lis the 4egree of skill and contrivaiice the j^- 
Syrians had f^cquired, ^as !0rell as the i^nmense J^bour they 
w.e^e filling to bestow; the labou^, prohably, of the cap- 
tiy.e^ csurcled home thousands after thousiand^ i^ Niebu- 
chfidf^ezzar's w.ars. We hsve ^remarked that all the £^y p- 
tian buildings w.ere of stone hew^Q fjcpm the ^o,Ud rock; 
often tlie rock itself, formed and ei^cavMod into a temple. 
Those of the Pabylonians were of bric)c aQ.d bitumen, 
strongly cenp^ented. In all probability th.eir archijtecture 
^d statuary^ like thpse of the jBgypjUans^ wore rather 
vast And wonderful, than really be.%U;tiful )^^e thpse of the 
Gi;eeJ!^8.i The great city of Babylon wa$ never fuljy in- 
hsi^pd(^^ most lik^ely neyer fijoished ; j^r a very short period 
elap9e4, ejre jl,t passed into the hands of a fpreig;^ enemy : 
so brief was jthe .djaration of this proud mouarchy. 

Iq coiBpariog tjxe Assyrians with the Egyptians, their 
contemporaries, we do not periceiye that they excelled 
tbepd in ai^y thing but vice and disorder. The ^^gypjtians 
were a frugal aad moderate people, sipiple and iinam- 
bitjbjas, living jipder wise laws most rigidly administered , 
and t9 wU^ .4^^ prince was ^s strictly subjected as the 
people— -the Assyrians at the same period pf time were 
a lii;|^jqiQiifS and liceptious oatiop — ^running into every 
efiDfiss pf wickedI|^ss, and witliout other law than ^he 
6§ffi^fies of their monach, or none, at le^st^ that cpnl4 
preyail against bis w^L So n^uch difference h^d cirpun^- 
sjtafgp already made in the character of people priginally 
dmy^d from the same stock. 

(To bfi contjnv^sd,} 
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ARCHBISHOP L.BI6HT0K. 

Beside that the annals of our Church afford us no 
brighter specimen of piety and devotion than that ex- 
hibited in the character of Archbishop Leigh ton, and 
that his writings though so small in compass, contain 
more pure and spiritual divinity, perhaps, than any work 
in our language, we have a further inducement to make 
choice of this as our next subjecct of Biography, from the 
period being that immediately succeeding to the period 
of which we have been writing in oui* memoir of Colonel 
Hutchinson. A part of this memoir is indeed contempo- 
rary with the last : and may, like that, afford us occasion 
for introducing some trifling historical information at the 
same time that we exhibit a picture of Christian excellence 
in the highest office of our Church. It is true that the 
biography of Leighton affords very little incident or 
variety as it regards himself, and the records we have of 
his Actions are very limited — but his writings, and opi- 
nions, and character, supply us with truths and precepts 
well deserving our attention. 

The father of Archbishop Leighton was a violent Scotch 
Presbyterian of the days of Charles L who like others of 
his day, thought the very existence of reli^on and truth 
depended on the overthrow of the Episcopal Church ; in 
which belief his son, the subject of our memoir, was 
rigidly educated. It is true the disposition towards Po- 
pery manifested by the court and by some of the heads 
of the English church, together with the violence by which 
Archbishop Laud was inciting to discontent the opposi- 
tion that more moderate measures might have conciliated, 
gave the dissenters but too much cause for hatred and 
bitterness. Dr. Leighton, like many others, wrote 
violently against the Bishops, and for doing so was by 
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the inflaence of Land, condemned in the Star Chamber 
to have his ears and nose slit, and suffered an imprison- 
ment of eleven years. 

Robert, his eldest son, was educated in Scotland, un- 
der the influence of the Presbyterian party, and of his 
fatbei^s precepts, example, and sufferings, inducing a 
strong and rery natural aversion to the Church of Eng* 
land. After the finishing of his ecj^cation in Scotland, 
he spent some years abroad. His talents are represented 
as very brilliant. Burnet speaks of him as the best Latin 
scholar he had known, and master of Greek and Hebrew 
before he went abroad, where he acquired great perfec- 
tion in the French language. Betorning to Scotland he 
took ordination as a Presbyterian minister, and assumed 
the care of a parish at Newbattle, near Edinburgh. Of 
his preaching. Bishop Burnet thus expresses his opinion 
— •*' His preaching had a sublimity both of thought and 
expression in it. The grace and gravity of his pronun- 
ciation was such, that few heard him without emotion ; — 
I am sure I never did. His style was rather too fine, 
but there was a majesty and beauty in it that left so deep 
an impression, that I cannot yet forget the sermons I 
heard him preach thirty years ago: and yet with this 
he seemed to look on himself as so ordinary a preacher, 
that while he had a cure he was ready to employ all 
others ; and when he was a bishop he chose to preach to 
small auditories, and would never give notice before- 
hand: he had indeed a very low voice, and so could not 
be heard by a great crowd." 

The prejudices of education were not likely to prevail 
much or long with a man of so much intellect, judgment, 
and piety, as Leighton : and though we have no reason to 
suppose he departed from the doctrines taught him in 
the Presbyterian school, it was impossible a man of such 
a mind and disposition could long accord with the spirit 
and practices of the Presbyterians of that period. 

The Scots had received their form of Church govern- 
ment at the Reformation — they had fought for it long and 
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hardj and in their ideas Popeiy and Epiaoopacy were 
identified: to propose to them tlie one was to threaten 
them with the other, and to endanger, as they believed, 
their spiritual and eternal welfare. No* power, or art, 
or persuasion, neither severity nor indulgence oould sub- 
due them — never were sufferings so cruel, so proldnged, 
and never were courage and endurance so firm. What- 
ever we may think ef the cause they stood for, and of 
the sometimes laughable, sometimes revolting bigotry, 
and hatred, and extravagance they displayed, it is im- 
possible not to admire their unshaken fidelity to the 
principles they espoused. Episcopalians as we are, we 
confess we could never read their history without wishing 
them success in their hard-fought contest. 

JTames I. on his accession to the English throne, at- 
tempted to establish in Scotland an Episcopal Church 
exactly in conformity with that of England. He set up 
Bishops, prescribed a form of prayer, appointed the habits 
in which the divine offices of the ministry were to be per- 
formed, and made many regulations respecting the sacra- 
ment, confirmation, aM baptism, all equally hateful and 
sinful in the eyes of the rigid Presbyterian. But when 
James had made Bishops, he found no means for sup- 
porting them. The bishops themselves were haughty 
and neglectful of their duties, many of them inclining 
to Popery in their hearts. The Scots rejected their 
ministry, and the king being indifierent or afraid, left 
them for that time to pursue their course. 

The unfortunate Charles was less discreet or less care- 
less. He attempted to recover possession of the church 
lands confiscated at the Reformation, and to enforce a 
liturgy and a set of canons for the worship and govern- 
ment of ithe church. But what he attempted, he was 
powerfess to perform ; the whole nation opposed these 
innovations; and the Covenanters, so the supporters of 
the Presbytery were called, liiarched an army into Eng- 
land and materially contributed to the overthrow and 
final ruin of the unfortunate monarph. 
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. The Ck>veiianter8 in Scotland, like the Puritans in Eng- 
land, were corrnpted by the success of the war, and with 
the pow9r Assumed the vices of their opponents. Burnet 
says of them, " The strictness of piety and good life, 
which had gained them so much reputation before the 
war, began to wear off; and instead of that, a fierceness 
of temper, and a copiousness of many long sermons, and 
much longer prayers, came to be tt^e distinction pf the 
party. Thia they carried even to the saying grace be- 
fore and after meat, sometimes to the length of a whole 
hour ; bat as every new war broke out, there was a visible 
abatement of even the outward ^hows of piety ; thus the 
war. ^orrapted. both sides.'' The usq of the pulpit at this 
time, became very corrupt, being madp the vehicle not 
only of political discussion, but of the most bitter personal 
invective-*-obpoxious persons were mentioned by name 
in their sermons, and even in their prayers, with the most 
impious invocations of evil against them^. 

During Cromwell's usurpation, the Scots retained in 
peace their own mode of worship, and by the presence of 
alj^rge army, and the strict administration of justice, were 
kept in .order. and quietness. Charles II. was one. of 
those reckless people whom example cannot teach nor 
experience mend—^and though it is certain he cared little 
about rQligion or its forms, he soon recommenced the 
contest with, the determined Covenanters, urged on by 
Sharp, afterwards Archbishop of St. Andrew's, a violent 
and. turbulent prelate ; and it was once more resolved to 
establish Episcopacy in Scotland in spite of the nation's 
opposition. 

It was at this time that Leighton was thought of as a 
proper person to appoint ,tQ the dangerous and di$cult 
task of directing a people wbp were determined not to be 
directed. Even while holding a charge in the Presby* 
terian Church, Leighton had soon shown disgust to the 
viotenc^ and extravagance of that party. The historian 
of the tm^ saysr:— " He soon came to see into the folliefi 
of the Presbyter^ms, and to dislike their Qov^papt ; par- 
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tionlarly the imposing of it, and tbeir fury against all wba 
differed from them. He found they were not capable 
of large thoughts ; theirs were narrow as their tempers 
were sour: so he grew weary of mixing with them. He 
scarce ever went to their meetings, and lived in g^eat re- 
tirement, minding only the care of his own parish. Yet 
all the opposition that he made to them was that he 
preached up a more exact rule of life than seemed to 
them consistent with human nature : but his own practice 
did eren outshine his doctrine. He entered into corre- 
spondence with many of the Episcopal party, and did 
wholly separate himself from the Presbyterians. A.t ladt 
he left them, and withdrew from his cure ; for he could 
not do the things imposed on him any longer, and yet he 
hated all contention so much that he chose rather to leave 
them in a sUent manner, than to engage in any disputes 
with them. But he had generally the reputation of a 
saint, and of something above human nature in him ; so 
the mastership of the college of Edinburgh falling vacant 
some time after, and it being in the pR of the city, he 
was prevailed with to accept of it, because in it he was 
wholly separated from all church matters. He continued 
ten years in that post and was a great blessing in it ; for 
he talked so to all the youth of any capacity or distinc- 
tion, that it had a great effect on many of them. He 
preached often to them, and if crowds broke in, which 
they were apt to do, he would go on with his sermon in 
Latin, with a purity and life that charmed all who under- 
stood it. Thus he had lived above twenty years in 
Scotland^ in the highest reputation that any man, in my 
time, ever had in that kingdom.'' The same author thus 
sketches the character of this excellent man, which indeed 
his whole life and writings sufficiently verify. '' He was 
master of the whole compass of theological learning, 
chiefly in the study of the Scriptures : but that which 
excelled all the rest was, he was possessed with the high- 
est and noblest sense of divine things that I ever saw in 
any man. He' " ^^i^ard to his person, unless it was 



to mortify it by a constant law diet, tM was U^e a per- 
petual fast; he had a contempt botfi of wealth and repa- 
tation. He seemed to have the lowest thoughts of hinip 
self possibiey and to desire that all other persons should 
think as meanly of him as he did of himself: he bore all 
sorts of ill usage and reproach, like a man that took plea- 
sure in it. He had so subdued the natural heat of his 
temper, that in a great variety of accidents, and in a 
course of twenty-two years' intimate conversation with 
him, I never observed the least signs of passion, but upon 
one single occasion. He brought himself into so com- 
posed a gravity, that I never saw him laugh and but 
seldom smile ; and he kept himself in such a constant re- 
collection, that I do not remember I ever heard him say 
one idle word. There was a visible tendency in all he 
said to raise his own mind, and those he conversed with, 
to serious reflections. He seemed to be in a perpetual 
meditatron : ' and though the whole course of his life was 
strict and ascetical, yet he had nothing of the sourness of 
temper that generally possesses men of that sort. ^He 
was the freest from superstition, from censuring. others, 
or from imposing his own methods upon them, possible ; 
so that he did not so much as reeommend them to others. 
He said there was a diversity of tempers, and every man 
was to watch over his own, and to turn it in the best 
manner he could. His thoughts were lively, out of the 
way and surprising, yetjust and genuine: and he had laid 
together in his memory the greatest treasure. of the. best 
and wisest sayings of the Heathens as well as.Cfadstjms^ 
that I have ever known any man master of; aadhe used 
them in the aptest maimer possible. I bear still the 
greatest veneration for his memory that I do.. for any 
person ; and reckon my early knowledge'of him^aadmy 
long and intimate conversation with him^ .ihat continued 
to his death, for twenty^^threeyears/i among the greatest 
blessings of my life; and for whichl know! must g^VAAn 
account to God, in the g^eat day , in a mos tespeeialmanner. 
In the vacation timehe.madeeKCursions^iand.came .4^ 
B B 3 
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to London, where he observed all the eminent men it 
Oromwell's time, and in the several parties then about 
the city of London ; bat he told me he could never see 
any thing among them that pleased him : they were meu 
of unquiet and meddling tempers ; and their discourses 
and sermons were dry and unsavoury, full of airy cant or 
of bombast swellings. Sometimes he went over to Flan- 
ders» to see what he could find in the several orders of 
the church of Rome. There he found some of JTansenius' 
followers, (Jansenists), who seenied to be men of extra* 
ordinary tempers, and studied to bring things, if possible, 
to the purity and simplicity of the primitive ages ; on 
which all his thoughts were much set. He thought con- 
troversies had been too much insisted on, and had been 

carried too far He seemed to have more zeal ag^ainst 

Popery than I thought was in his nature with relation to 
any points of controversy, for his abstraction made him 
seem cold in all these matters. But he gave all who eon- 
versed with him a very different view of Popery, when he 
saw we were really in danger of coming under the power 
of a religion that had, as he used to say, much of the 
wisdom that was earthly, sensual, and devilish ; but had 
nothing in it of the wisdom that is from above, and is 
pure and peaceable. He did indeed think the corrup- 
tions and cruelties of Popery were such gross and odious 
things, that nothing could have muntained that church 
under those just and visible prejudices, but for the several 
orders among them, which had an appearance of mortifi- 
cation and contempt of the world ; and with all the trash 
that was among them maintained a face of piety and de- 
votion. He also thought the great and fatal error of the 
Reformation was, that more of those houses, and of that 
course of life, free from the entanglements of vows and 
other mixtures, was not preserved : so that the Protestant 
churches had neither places of education, nor retreat for 
men of mortified tempers. I have dwelt long on this 
man's character ; but it was so singular that it seemed to 
deserve it : and I was so singularly blessed by knowing 
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bim aa I did, that I am sore he deserved it of me, that I 
should give so foil a view of him ; which I hope may be 
of some use to the world." 

Charles 11.^ whose judgmeot was always better than 
his practice, was not unaware of the importance of 
choosing men of talent and character, in executing his 
resolution of imposing bishops on the unwilling Scots ; 
and therefore readily acceded to the proposal made him 
of appointing Leighton as one of them. This humble and 
excellent man accepted very unwillingly the cjifficult and 
responsible charge imposed on him . The following letter^ 
supposed to be written on this occasion, and which by 
its contents we perceive to be in reply to some reproaches, 
probably on bis entering Scotland as the opponent, or as 
they thought it, the oppressor of the Presbyterians to 
whom he had once been united, shows the sweet and holy 
temper of his mind at the time of this promotion. 

' My hear Friend — I have received from you the 
kindest letter that ever you wrote me; and that you may 
know I take it so, I return you the free and friendly ad- 
vice^ never to judge any man before yon hear him, nor 
any business by one side of it. Were you here to see 
the other, I am confident your thoughts and mine would 
be the same. You have too much knowledge of me and 
too much charity to think that either such little con- 
temptible scraps of honour or riches, sought in that part 
of the world with so much reproach or any human com- 
placency in the world, will be permitted to decide so 
grave a question, or that I would sell, to speak no higher, 
the very sensual pleasure of my retirement for a rattle, 
far less deliberately do any thing that T judge ofibnds 
God. As for the offence of good people, in cases in- 
different in themselves, but not accounted so by them, 
whatsoever you do or do not do, you shall offend some 
good people, on one side or other. As for those with 
you, the great fallacy in this business is that they them- 
selves have misreckoned in taking my silence and their 
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zeal to have been consent and participation^ winch how 
great a mistake it is, few know better than yourself. And 
what will you say if there should be in this thing some* 
what of that you mention and would allow, of reconciling 
the devout on different sides, and of enlarging those good 
souls you meet with from their little fetters? Though 
possibly without success, yet the design is commendable, 
pardonable at least. However, one comfort I have, that 
in what is pressed on me, there is least of my own choice ; 

Jea, on the contrary, the strongest aversion that ever I 
ad in any thing in all my life ; the difficulty, in short, lies 

in a necessity of either owning a scruple which I have 

not, or the rudest disobedience to authority that may be. 

The truth is, I am yet importuning and struggling for a 

liberation, and look upward for it ; but whatsoever be the 

issue, I look beyond it, and thb weary, weary, wretched 

life, through which the hand I have resigned to I trust 

will lead me in paths of his own choosing ; and so I may 

please him, I am satisfied. I hope, if ever we meet, you 

shall find me in the love of solitude and a divine life. 

Your unaltered brother and friend. 

Whatever was his disinclination, Leighton was created 
bishop of Dumblane, a small diocese with an incon- 
siderable revenue, such being his choice, to which the 
deanery of the Chapel Royal was annexed. 

(To be continued.) 
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REFLECTIONS 
ON SELECT PASSAGES OF SCRIPTURE. 



t waited patiently for the Lord; and he inclined unto 
tne, and heard my cry. — PsALM xl. 1. 

Hb waited patiently — ^The Lord had refused him some- 
thing, had seemed deaf to his entreaties, or careless of 
his sorrows— or perhaps he had withdrawn from him, 
averted his coontenance in displeasure, and no more 
seemed to own him as a child. Yet he waited — he did 
not distrust his God, and doubt his faithfulness, and deny 
his love : he still expected what he wanted, and still he 
waited for it. And he waited patientiy. He did not 
show his sorrow by feverish eagerness and restless dissa- 
tisfiEUition ; or by bitter complainings even against himself. 
When worn with sorrow and oppressed with sin, did he 
not rather say within himself, I have tried Him long, may 
he not try me a little while ? I have provoked him, and 
while all went well with me, forgotten Mm — must he come 
back the moment that I call ? Must he answer instantly 
to my need? Is it not rather just that I should be 
patient in my turn? He waited long enough for me 
while I thought not of him— shall I not be content to 
wait for him if now he seems to forget me ? He too 
waited patiently, and shall not I ? If I am in sorrow I will 
not tell out the hours and call them long—if anxious un- 
certainty troubles my path, I will not complain that I am 
left without a providence to guide my steps — if the 
thought of sin and the fear of death distress my spirit, I 
will not think it strange that he pours no consolations of 
his love, no sweet promise of pardon and peace into my 
bosom. Above all I will not say my Father loves roe 
not and leaves me unbefriended — I will wait patienUy 
till he incline to me and hear my cry. 
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Jt vous laisse ma paix ; je vous donsu ma paix, noit 
camme h monde la donne. — Jban xiv. 27. 

Tous lea homines cherchent la paix ; mais ils ne la cher- 
chent pas oik elle est. La paix qae fait esp^rer le monde 
est aussi differente et aussi 61oign6e de celle qui vient 
de Diea, que Dieu lai-m&me est diff&rent et b\o\%jA da 
monde : on plut6t le monde promet la paix ; mais il ne 
pent la donner. II presente des plaisirs qui passent : 
mais ces plaisirs ne valent pas ce qu'ils co&tent. J6su8- 
Christ seul pent mettre Thomme en paix. H noos met 
d*accord avec nous-m^mes, gu6rit nos passions, et r^gle 
DOS desirs ; il condole par Tesp^rance des biens 6temel8 ; 
il donne la joie du Saint Esprit, il fait goftter cette joie 
int^rieure dans la peine mSme, et comme la source qui 
la produit est intarissable, et que le fond de Fame oii elle' 
reside est inaccessible k toute la malignite des hommes, 
elle devient pour le juste un tr&sor que personne ne peut 
lui ravir. La vrue pmx n'est que dans la possesdon de^ 
Dieu, et la possession de Dieu, ici«bas, ne se trouve quer 
dans la soumission k la foi ^t Fob^issance k sa loi. EHes 
entretiennent au fond du coeur un amour pur et sans 
melange. Eloignez de tous tous les objets defeodns, 
retranchez tons les desirs sans rapport k Dieu ; banissez 
tout empressement et toute inquietude ; ne d^sireE qne 
Dieu ; ne ch^rchez que Dieu ; et vous goAterez la psix ; 
vous la goAterez malgr6 le monde. Qu'est-ce qui 
vous trouble? La pauvretS, les m^pris, les manvais 
succ^s, les croix int6rieures et ext6rieures ? Regardez 
tous cela dans la main de Dieu comme de v6ritables 
faveurs qu'il distribue k ses amis, et dont il daigne vous 
faire part : alors le monde changera de face pour vous, 
et rien ne vous 6tera votre paix, 

Fenelon. 
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The kings of Tarshish and of the isles shall bring pre- 
sents : the kings ofSheha and Seba shall offer gifts. — 
Psalm Ixxii. 10. 

Thb presents alluded to in this verse, are those which 
were brought to King Solomon for the purpose of build- 
ing and adorning his beautiful temple ; and the words 
themselves are prophetic of the presents to be brought in 
all ages by princes, by the rich, and by men of all classes 
according to their ability to assist in affording the means 
of erecting the Spiritual Church of Christ. Happy the 
days in which EJngs are the nursing Fathers and Queens 
the nursing Mothers of the Church ! Happy these days 
in which men of all ranks are contributing of their wealth 
and lending their aid and their influence to send forth into 
the dark corners of the earth, the light of the knowledge 
of the glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ. De- 
lightful it is to see so many co-operating in this labour of 
love, and particularly so to view many young persons 
esteeming it a real pleasure to be found among the ranks 
of those who, willing to forego not only frivolous amuse- 
ments, but often more rational and allowed ones, spend 
some allotted portion of their own time, and contribute 
something of what they can call their own, to the fur- 
therance of the great object of evangelizing the world. 
Happy it is indeed to find our pleasure in such labours 
of love — and it is to such employments as these, as well 
as to the whole service of God, that the beautiful epigram 
of Doddridge may fairly apply. 

«< lave while you live,'* the epicure would say, 
*< And seize the pleasures of the present day.^ 
•* Live while you live," the sacred preacher cries, 
^ And give to God each moment as it flies.*' 
Lord, in my views let both united be ; 
I live in pleasure when 1 live to Thee, 

s. 
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I know thy worts, that thou hast a name that thou 

Uvest, and art dsad. — &RV. iii. 1. 

How painfuU how dUtressiog to be sopposed (o Ike, 
and yet be dead — to have acoimterfeit motion, a connter- 
feit breath,— an appearance of life and animation while 
death has bennmbed every faoulty and put a stop to all 
sensation. How awful to suppose ourselves — to be es- 
teemed by our friends — to be reckoned by the world what 
we are not found to be, in the balance of the sanctuary — 
It is to be feared that there are many in these days who 
have a name that they live and are dead — ^who have a 
form of godliness which imposes on the Church and the 
world, while they never know nor feel the power of it 
in their hearts. Some obtain this name by a strict atten- 
tion to outward ordinances, others by large contributions 
for the relief of necessities of their fellow-creatures, 
others by a liberal support of Bible and Missionary So- 
cieties, and others from an open avowal of their assent to 
the more peculiar and humbling doctrines of the Gospel. 
It behoves us all amid so much profession to take heed 
to ourselves — " And to examine whether we be in the 
(aith," to prove our ownselves, and estimate ourselves not 
by what others think of us, but by what our consciences 
before God can testify : and if we can find some good 
hope through grace, which by negligence, sloth, and in- 
consistency of conduct has become less lively, it behoves 
us to be " watchful, and strengthen the things that re- 
main," and to pray for an increase of Faith, Hope, and 
Love. S. 



THE LISTENER.— No. XIi: 

I DO not know whether my readers ever felt a desire 
of the sort, but I have often thought it must be pleasant 
to listen in the days of JBsop, when every Thrush could 
offer counsel in a voice as sweet as that with which she 
bids farewell to the departing sun, and every Butterfly 



ooiildf whiiqpM a warnkig to the frivobuajukl vain, ov ever 
thft cold wiod niimbed ker golden boBora. However re* 
mately waDderiog foom tbe waliu of mod, howeref mucb 
ooadeniDed to. soJitwle and ailenee, he eoaM hear sone* 
thmg that was worth the listings f and worth the telllog 
too, aa the worltthas seemed to think ; since for ages after 
it i&coateat ta read whiU the Fabler has ceased to telli 
and the birdsand the beasts have so unkindly ceased to 
aliler.. 

Pbshaps Biy reedeniKdo not believe that so it ever has 
been* That were a scepticism very unAivotirable to the 
rec^tion of my storj^bnt if it be so, I can only say 
that all I repeat, I did sorely hear, and if they listen 
they BMvp hear it teo^ — and perhaps they will think with 
me^ that since ii cannot be the discourse of creatures ra- 
tional, I do but wisely to attribute it to those we term irra- 
tionaU Perhaps could' these irrationals be heard in their 
own behalf, Aey would say our fables do them much in- 
jttstiee. They have shared our miseries but not our sins. 
The' wolf devours the Iamb because he is hungry, and 
the iamb is the food that nature has appointed him: when 
he no more ia hungry, he will no more sl^y the )hmb. 
Hie obeys the hard necessity brought on him by man's 
delinquency, and thinks and knows no wrong. But the 
jealousy, and the pride, and the hard unkindness, and 
the restless discontent, and aimless mischief, is all re- 
served* for bosoms rational— we have put into the mouths 
of the viper and the lion, words of wrong that amid all 
created things, perhaps, were never heard but from our 
own. However this may be, I am fain to proceed with 
my tale; and if my readers, after a careful perusal, should 
be of opinion that I was deceived, and that the creatures 
I saw and heard were neither birds nor beasts, I wil- 
lingly submit to their decision. 

One day — ^if it was not in the days of Maop, it must 
have been in some region not very commonly known — 
T was wandering by myself in the fairest of scenes, on 
the finest of days, and in the best of humours — How 
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coald I be otherwise i It was a day and a scene in 
which the spirit that knows to taste of natore's channs, 
feels almost a painful straggle (o enlarge its powers that 
it may enjoy them more. It was not hot, for the fresh 
breese blew from off the sea, bearing with it the per- 
fume of the moss and herbage over which it passed. It 
was not cold, for a bright antumn sun wanted yet some 
hours of its setting; and if now and then a silver fleece 
passed over it as a veil, it was but to change the tints 
and vary a prospect nothing could improve. Either 
my mind was that day free from cares, or in the over- 
whelming sense of gratitude for the bounty that with so 
much beauty clothes this perishable world, the remem- 
brance of them was for the time submerged : could I be 
dissatisfied where all beside was harmony and peace! 
Every thing was beautiful, aod every thing as I thought 
seemed happy. A crowd of living creatures gave ani- 
mation to the scene, and each one appeared, in my de- 
lighted vbion, exactly formed to be what it was and to 
do what it was doing ; and could any one be other thao 
itself, methought it must lose something of its fitness 
and its charms. Yonder cold Worm, I said, that crawls 
in naked ugliness upon the soil, and cannot rise from off 
it, should I take it up and lay it upon that rose, would 
thank me little for my pains-«-it would pine on its beauty 
and starve upon its perfumer — and what would have 
availed it in its earthly prison, the Beetle's golden wing, 
or the velvet bosom of the fluttering Moth 1 From na- 
ture's largest work, to the least insect that frets the leaf, 
each thing has organs, and feelings, and habits, exactly 
suited to the place it is to fill — were it other than it is, 
it could pot fill its place — and being what it is, were it 
removed to any other, it would surely be less happy* 
The flower of the valley would die upon the mountain's 
top ; and as surely would the hardy mountaineer, now 
flourishing on Alpine heights, languish and die if trans- 
planted to the valley. The Maker of the world, then, 
has made no mistakes, and he has done no injustice-- 
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every thing as he h^ arranged is what it should be, and 
is placed where it should be, and none can repine and 
none can complain. 

I thought so, but I was mistaken — ^things are very dif- 
ferent when you conie to look into them, to what they 
appear on superficial observation. Viewed from a dis- 
tance the troubled ocean seems but an unbroken surface ; 
go closer, it becomes a scene of tumult and destruction. 
And I, alas! was not destined to carry home the delusion 
I had brought out, or had falsely gathered in the contem- 
plation of nature's works and the Creator's wisdom and 
munificence. Instead of all being right in fitness, beauti- 
fal, and harmony serene, I had to learn that all was 
absolutely wrong, and nothing could be altered without 
being amended. 

First, from the tall summit of a rocking Fir-tree, I heard 
the solitary Raven thus bewail himself. '*It is surely 
hard, that I am doomed to dwell for ever on the top of 
this tall tree, battered by every storm that blows and 
chilled by every bitter blast. For many an age my an- 
cestors, they say, dwelt here before me — but why must 
one be bom to a destiny not of one's own choosing? 
Yon tiny Linnet's nest, could I but get into, would suit 
my taste exactly, and I might spend my days in quiet- 
ness and peace." 

'This element," said a Trout to his fellow as they glided 
down the stream, ''is neither healthy nor agreeable. The 
sunbeam plays upon the surface but to mock us, and 
nev^r comes beneath to warm our blood. There is no 
reason that ever I have heard, why Fishes have not as 
much right to fly in the air as either Birds or Butterflies." 
"True," replied his fellow, "and we would try it in despite 
of fortune, but that our langs are so badly formed, I am 
not sure we could breathe when we come there/' 

"I am a contented creature," croaked out a FVogthat 
sat crouching by the streamlet's side — "I like my con- 
dition well enough, nor ever wish to live but in this mud. 
Yet I confess I see no reason why that gay Pheasant 
should wear sach brilliant feathers while I ha^^ n^^n^ 
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Vbe gifts of Profidence arc vety partiidly distnbnted, 
methinks.*' 

A bulky Cabbage, for in tboae days vegetables as well 
as animals coald speak* from an unweeded bed, where 
without much care it had grownf oil Jargeand round, was 
just then looking through the window of a green-Jionse, 
and with no small bitterness of tone exclaimed, ''How 
blinded, how mis}adging are mankind ! While I, amoa^ 
wholesome and useful vegetable, am left here to grow ^a^ 
I 4nay, through summer heat and winter cold* those 
tawdry Japonicas, fit for nothing but to look at, are to lie 
munedy and stoved, and watered. It is hard indeed .to 
bear the world*s injustice." "And I," rq|oined an Ox, 
comfortably grazing in a field, who had doubtless over- 
heard the last remark, "had I the management of this 
world's good, wonld have a very different arrangement, 
and if any did not labour, neither should they Jiave foo4» 
i, who have toiled all day, am fed on (grass and seat 
focth to gather it for myself while yonder idle Spaniel |8 
laared^n dainties from bis master's hand — Iwt^re he be 
allowed to eat he nought to he yoked as we^ure and jeot 
feisth <to plough/' "It is true," lepUed a Team HorsQ, 
liis companion ; "I. see no reason mbg we, of animals the 
largost and 4iie best, should be;obliged'to do«the workforaU. 
Why should not those idle Blackbirds come down and 
prepare .the ippound tor casting in ihe seed^ wUle we go 
aitmpon the 4ree and sii^, till it suits our appetite to 
come down and ^pick up what others sow V* 

**AIas! lalasi!" whistled -a pretty, painted Goldfinch, 
with whom berries that day were rathor scarce; '"to what 
B >hard dentiuy am I icondemned. Wetre I yon ugly 
bam-^oor Fowl, I should be fed and sheltered for tiie 
sake of my eggs a»d 4)bickens— ^but in thissordid, selfish 
age, beautiful as I am, no one cares far me because I 
oan give rthem iiothiiig in rotuFo." 

And Aesst there <came 'buBBing by me a£ne gilded Ply, 
iatteriug and feaaliag iitself mpon every smaller inseot it 
voiild «tftoh, till f -began to wander where its appetite 
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would be stayed — when finely span between the branchea 
of a rose, a strong Spider's web caaght the gay reveller, 
and held him fast in chains. " So 1** exclaimed the prisoner, 
" thus it is to live in such a world of treachery and 
crime; placed by Providence at the mercy of every 
bloated Spider ; the innocent still the victim of the base." 

And so I went on and on, and listened and listened, 
and nothing could I hear throughout all this creation I 
thought so beautiful, but plaints of dissatisfaction and 
charges of injustice : all were dissatisfied with what they 
were, and injured because they were not something else. 
My heart sunk within me at the hearing — I listened no 
more, but I had gained ample food for meditation. 

Can it be then, I said within myself, that He, the Be- 
ginning and the End of all things. Creator, Lord, Dis- 
poser of the world, has done injustice to every creature 
he has placed in it 'if There are those it is true, who 
have made it what he made it not, and have introduced 
for themselves sins and miseries which He at first ordained 
not — but it is not of these we hear so much complaining 
"—the cry perpetual is against the providential circum- 
stances, of nature or of fortune, to which each is sub- 
jected. However infidelity deny or carelessness forget 
it, these circumstances do and ever will remain in the 
hand of him who is Lord of all ; therefore every com- 
plaint that is uttered against our fortunes is a complaint 
against him, for He assigned it. 

From the cold dust which was all alike or ever his Spirit 
breathed on it, he moulded a world Of creatures so various 
as none but Deity could devise ; but endlessly variable 
as they were, each one was in its formation minutely per- 
fect — not one had a want that it had not the means of 
snpplying-*-not one had a faculty without some purpose 
for which it was imparted. The more deeply we ex- 
amine into the secrets of the natural world, the more 
certainly and surprisingly we find it so. Examine the 
minutest flower, and see with what wonderful forethought, 
as it were, it is supplied with organs, active though to alt 
F F 3 
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■Mttenless, to Teed itself, to gm^/dirf to 
praAace kt fnrit : aat M «Mke, Inrt eaoh one^diffbreritly. 
Hod they been all^ike, all mast ha^m ^groiW'on the «aflie 
Mil, m the name ftspeot-^now, fn>m the liardy lidien 
that braves theftgoiir of the poles, to the tender offspriDj^ 
of B tropical muw, there tare seme that can finrive in all. 
Thflveia ao doubt lihat of two phattsof oertufi decriptioDs 
plaeed near each oAer, each one from its ^iflferent form- 
ation irill laibfbe the different jnioes soiled to itself, on 
which its oempanion wonld have died, perhaps. It is 
acit certainly not without a reason, whetiier that reason 
oan 'be traced or no^t, that one leaf is clothed with silken 
hairs, while Mother has a coat of glossy smoothness. 
Why bas the Vine the long, winding tendril that never 
grows apon Ae Oak ? Wby are the seeds of the Missle* 
loo denied the power of rooting in the earth, and yet 
bave a qaality no other seed possesses of adhering to the 
baric of the trees on which tbey take root and live? 
Wby, bat because it is the place that God assigns them ? 
liore discernible still is the fitness of everything in the 
animal creation. Why has the Beetle rough harsb 
soales upon its wings, when it conid fly like the Batterfly 
without Hiem ? Plainly becaose it was meant to dwell 
in holes imd crevices where without them its wings would 
be broken and destroyed. Why is the bill of the Sparrow 
drawn' to a sharp straight point, while that of the Hawk 
is curved and hooked ? Because the Sparrow is to pick 
oat Ae minute seed from its hiding place in the flower, 
and the Hawk is to rend the flesh of the animals it feeds 
upon* We kmUr all this, and we admire it and admit 
the wisdom and beauty of the arrangement^t would 
seen to ^us a thing most strange, perverse, and ludicrous^ 
tiwt the Frog abi^ng in the muddy pool, should sigh to 
beinvested with the Pheasant's tail--4hat the finned Trout 
riioald ^opose to be flying ttiroogh the air, Isind the Cab- 
bage to be nursed and stifled in the gireen4Kmse. B«t 
alas ! bears it no resemblance to the things we hear and 
see dsewfaope, to something that we Ael and in our felly 
utter? 



Tke stfme Setng wlio tsveated (the animal fifid fiie W^e^ 
table tface, deieroiitied for us our powers, t»vrr eharae^ 
tersy and<eirc4instaiices. So esaotly right in tliose^ can 
it be Sieve only be is wrong 2 Cam be have plaeed one of 
naia a «itfiation in wfaidi we ought not to be, defnied ns 
may oatnnd advsantages dt would be desirable we should 
possess^ or given us powers and faculties onsaited to tbe 
paK be means us to perform? It is impossible. Our 
pride suggests it, our folly gives it atterance almost Ills 
often as we speak of ourselves or our affairs ; scarcely 
anyione among irs thinks be is by nature ^nd fot'tane 
where And what be should. b<e. Yet not more aboard are 
the comfdaints and wishes we have imagined in the 
wiser brute, than those we bear Arom the lips of being!} 
capable of knowing and reflecting on their iabstrrdity— ^ 
professing too to be aware from whom all things are, and 
by whose wiMall tlhings are det^mined. 

It is most true, imieed, tfant by m^n'-s defection, con- 
fusion has been introduced into the Creattor's perfect 
wo»ky md that in one ^ense we are not ^nd cannot be 
what we ought to be^ and what we should desire to be. 
But while to this moralperversion we are sufficiently in* 
sensible, our murmurs and complainings are ever breathed 
a^^nst the natural and providential portion assigned us 
upon eartb. To bear the language c^ society one migfat 
suppose that ev^y ibdividual in it had been wronged by 
not being or baling something that he is not or has not. 
How unfitted be is for the station lie is in, bow unfortu- 
nate it is that be faappens to be so placed, bow happy 
and bow useful he might have been under other citicum* 
stances, bow bard is bk portroU) how unequal the distri- 
batioe of tlungs^ bow blind is fortune, how unjni^t is ibte, 
bow unequitable is tfae world in hfh behalf— what fe tA 
this but the language of creatures who think they could 
arrange the affairs of the world better than He who does 
ity ttid understand the nature and propensities of men 
better than He who made them ? 
But far from understanding for each other, we may be 
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assared we nnderstand oot even for oanelves. We come 
into the world very differently moulded and endowed, 
our minds as little resembling^ each other as oar persons— 
and eqaally various are the portions to which we are born. 
The circumstances of after life, all as much the arrange- 
ment of our Maker as our first introduction to it, make 
even more difference perhaps than our original constitu- 
tion. The result is, that each one has character, talents, 
powers, habits, feelings, necessities, and capabilities, as 
peculiarly his own and distinct from others as his station 
in life, which, as we know, can be occupied but by one. 
Now whatever these be, we may rest assured we have no 
right whatever to complain : no injustice has been done 
us and no unfitness is imposed on us : where Providence 
has placed us is where we ought to be, and except in so 
far as by our sin we may unfit ourselves, of which we have 
small right to complain, we are what for our situation it 
was best we should be. As much right has the Worm 
to complain that he has not the Beetle's wings, or the 
Raven that he is not as small as the Linnet, as we to 
complain that we have fiot the talents, the beauty, or the 
fortune of another. As reasonable is it for the Ox to de- 
sire to sit upon the tr^e and sing, while the Blackbird 
tills the soil, as for men to envy and malign each other foe 
being differently placed and differently accommodated. 
We cannot read indeed the fitness aifd propriety of things 
in the affairs of men as we can in the natural world — be- 
cause we know not our own hearts, the cause, and con- 
sequence, and eternal issues of God's dealings with us — 
but are we not bound to believe it; and if to believe it, to 
act, and speak, and feel, as if we did so ? Are we free 
to imagine that we alone of all created things are mis- 
formed, mis-managed, and misplaced ? 
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INTimmrCTION 

'TO 

THE ST'UDY OF NATVaiE. 

(iOMtkmeti fft^m \pdige 'VIS.J 

^OuR tenth <OI&8!3, Deoandria, is duitiiigiibhed as usual 
by theoaraber of Stamina, being ten in eadh flower : and 
is •diinded into four Orflerb, decided as before by the 
nanorber ttf Pistik. Tbis Class does not contain a very 
g«eat<nnnlber of -Gkrnera, nor is it distinguished by any 
thing remarkable, though containing several pretty, ele- 
gAirt,4ittle 'Wild flowers* The Finks and Carnations are of 
ttasCiass, and the beautiful Arbutus or iStrawbert^ Tree ; 
wliich isatiative of Ir^and, but we beflievenot of Eng- 
land. We have chosen for our example in tbis Class, 
the Lydbnis Dioica, wishing to giveourptrpilsaspecinien 
<tf a flower in which fhe Stamina and Pidtitla being on 
seperate plants, they are termed male and female ; and 
unless both be found, tnight occasion a difficulty in de- 
tetmitiing wbere to place them. We st^ppose then, that 
we lave gathered a flower of die most brilliant pink, very 
common in the'sotftlh of England, and often remaining in 
our hedges when every ofher "flower lias faded from ap- 
proaching winter. We eistamme tt, but find only five 
Pistils in eadh 'flower, without any Stamens: it is ^hus 
impossibte for us to determhie the Class ; and we con- 
clude thart as all tbe 'flowers on ^he specimen we 'have 
gafthered have the same ddficrency, ihere mu^tbe some- 
where a plant whose flowers will bear the Stamens sepa- 
rately. It'isfmybablewe shall not search far before we 
find it, and it differs little in appearance from the female. 
In this new specimen we 'find the Stamens to be ten, and 
this with our previous observation on the Pistils, deter- 
miines eur'flower to be a !Decandria Peutagynia. We 
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proceed (o discover the Genus, The Calix of one leaf, 
even and notched at the top— the five Petals with long 
claws and so deeply notched as at first to appear teD» 
agree with the Genus Lychnis. Examining further we 
find the upper leaves narrow or spear-shaped, the lower 
ones much wider and becoming egg-shaped, tapering at 
each end. There are little scales at the opening of the 
tube of the flower — the whole plant is soft and hairy, and 
the Calix and stem sometimes richly tinted with red, 
giving, together with the vivid pink blossom, an uncom- 
mon degree of beauty to the plant. We can thus de- 
termine it to be the Lychnis Dioica, Wild Campion. 
There is a variety with white flowers. We have now to 
return to the first Order of this Class, Monogynia as 
usual. 

Monotrapa, Bird's-nest, is a parasitical plant — ^that is, 
as we have explained before, growing on some other 
plant and not in the soil. It is sweet-scented, of a pale 
yellow, the flowers in spikes — some containing ten, some 
only eight Stamens* It g^ows on the roots of other plants. 

Andromeda, Wild Rosemary, has a small bunch of 
pale flowers, leaves narrow, v^ ith the edges rolled, a dull 
shining green above, white underneath. 

Arbutus, Strawberry Tree, we are familiar with in the 
garden, but shall probably not find wild — in Ireland it is 
very common. The beautiful red fruit, resembling a 
strawberry, hanging in profusion on the shrub at the 
same time with the greenish whit^ flowers, the fruit being 
the produce of the preceding year, will enable us imme- 
diately to distinguish one species. The foliage also is 
elegant, and it grows almost to the size of a tree. We 
have described this species in particular, but there are 
two others of the Genus, common, one in Scotland, the 
other, a trailing plant, in the north of England. 

Pyrola, Winter Green, is difficult to distinguish in the 
Genus, and by describing one species, we do not describe 
the rest. We can only observe that it bears wfa^te or pale 
pink flowers, with five Petals and a Calix df five dir 
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visions: and niimerous coated seeds, in a five-celled 
Capsale. 

The second Order, Digynia, contains Chrysospleniam, 
Sen-6reen— this plant has blossom, bat a Calix, cleft 
in four or five, of a bright yellow. 

Sa;^ifraga, Saxifrage, b of fourteen different species — 
perhaps we cannot better distinguish it to our readers 
than by observing that the flower we call London Pride 
is one. 

Scleranthus, Knawell, has no blossom, but a Calix of 
one leaf, in which a single seed is inclosed. 

Saponaria, Soapwort, has a Calix of one leaf, five 
flesh-coloured or white Petals, and leaves with three 
fibres. 

Dianthus, Pink, contains the Pinks and Sweet- Wil- 
liams, which, however differing from each other, we shall 
probably know when we see them : they are particalariy 
marked by the scales at the base of the Calix. 

The third Order, Trigynia, contains Cucubulus, Cam- 
pion. These plants may be at once distinguished from 
the other Campion, which they resemble, by having no 
scale at the mouth of the tube of the flower. 

Silene, Catchfly, is a very numerous race, not unlike 
the last Crenus, but crowned with scales at the mouth — 
the flowers varying between pink and white, the Calix 
distended, swelling out in the middle. 

Stellaria, Stitchi^ort, a very elegant little flower ; un- 
certain in the number of the Stamens, as are many 
flowers of this Class. The Petals of this flower are all 
of a brilliant white, and from being deeply cut, have the 
appearance of being ten, though in fact but five. The 
Calix of five leaves, mostly lying flat. 

Arenaria, Sandwort, is also of many species, not unlike 
the last Genus, but that its five petals are not cut. It 
varies from purple and to white— a small plant not in 
any way striking. 

Cherleria, Cyphel, is found only ont he to psof moun- 
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tains. It has strap-shaved* laa^os^ joiaadat tlia base^iato 
a kind of sheatb. 

The fourth. Ordar, Fsntagyma, coailaiia CotjrladoD, 
PeDDy wort^ growing on nocks and old waHlr. It beaia- a 
long spike of crowded flowaia, yellow or greenish ; thick 
fleshy leaves, ciBcalav or htdney^shaped^ aod^iuytehed* 

Sedonit Stonecrop, are very mmeroas and easily dis* 
tinguished when one i» known^ They are mostly, bnt 
not all, trailing, the inhabitants of walls and roofs, with 
very fleshy leav.es ; the flowers like little stars^ 

Oxalis, Woodsorrel, a most elegant and delieately 
formed flower, one of the first that blbssoms in the spring. 
The tender, three-fold leaves, doubling themselves* up 
before rain, the red transparent stem, and the been^ 
fully veined flowers, instantly distinguish one species. 
From the jisice of this plant is made the acid salt we 
call Salt of Lemon. 

Agrostemma, Corn Cockle, is a very hairy plant, white 
or purple red, distinguished by its Calis like leather, 
with ten ribs, and often longer Uian the blossomw 

Lyohais, Campion, we have alreadydeseribed. 

Cerastium, Mouse* ear, b a race of piants^we oommonly 
oaU Chickweed — but this common nameis-no g^ide, as it 
is applied indiscriminately to flowers of many diflferent 
Genera. It is only by examination of the minuter parts 
we can distinguish the Cerastium from others.. 

Spergula, Spurrey, is distinguished' from the last Ge- 
nus by the five Petals being uncut. It has often fewer 
than ten Stamens, sometimes not more than five* 

Class X.— DEQANDRU, 10 StA.M£9(S. 

ObderL — MoKOOYKiA, 1 PisUL. 

Monotrapa BirdVnest 

ADdromeda ...... Rosemary, Cistu^ 

Arbutus Strawberry Tree 

Pyrola Winter-green 

Order II. — Digymia, 2 Pistils. 

Chrysosplenium . . Sen- green 
Saxifraga Saxifrage 
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Sderantbiis Knavrdl 

Saponaria Soapwort 

Dianthus Pink 

Cucubalus Campion 

Silene Catchfly 

StelUria Stitchwort 

Areoaria Sandwort 

Cherleria. Cyphei 

Order V. — Prntagynja. 

Cotyledon Pennywort 

Sedum Stonecrop 

Oxalis Wood Sorrel 

Agfostemina Com Cockle 

Lychnis, •••...... Campion 

Cerastium Mouse-ear 

Spergula ...Spurrey 



DIRECTIONS 

VOJ^ GOLOUBINQ THE BOTANICAL PUIlTBS OF THE 

FZBST VOL. 

It has always been our intention to give such direc- 
tions as may enable the parohasers of our work to add 
the colouring to the Botanical Plates, if they desire to do 
so. It may be doubted whether the colouring adds 
beauty to any enj^viog — ^but in respect to these flowers, 
it oertainly makes them the more exact resemblance of 
the living specimens, and therefore more easily xeoog* 
nized when seen in nature. 

Plate 1.—- Rosa Canina. A mixture of Prussian 
Blue and Gamboge, in such proportion as appears to us 
to form the usual green of the leaves, is first to be pre- 
pared—if the plant inclines to sea-green, add a larger 
portion of blue, if to pea-green, rather more yellow — 
and if to oUve add to the two former colours a little Brown 
Pink— indeed a small portion of this colour always gives 
a richness to the green. With this mixture wash over 
the leaves, stem, and Calix of the Bose, observing now, 
as always, not to mix the colour too thick. More Gram* 

VOL. II. 6 g 
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boge must be added to the green and more water for the 
StipulflD and Bractea. For the blossom we require only 
some Ued Lake, put on very lightly » darkening it a little 
towards the base of the Petals and in the opening of the 
flower. A deeper mixture of the same colour is to be 
applied to the prickles^ and in very fine dots round the 
edges of the Stipulss and Bractea. A strong Gamboge 
may then be applied to the Stamina, and to the Pistilla 
a pale yellow green. Fig. 1 and 2 washed with light 
green. 

Plate 2. As this Plate contains but detached parts 
of flowers, the colouring is immaterial — ^The leaves and 
stems may be washed with green as above. The root, 
5, 6» with pale Seppia; the Pistils and Stamens with 
Gamboge ; the Petals, 3, with a mixture of Lake and 
Prussian Blue. 

Plate 3. M alva Moschata. Mix the green as before, 
and go over the whole of the leaves, stems, and calix. 
Take then a pale mixture of Bed Lake and the least 
possible quantity of Prussian Blue, and wash over the 
Petak. This colour may then be made deeper and with 
rather more Blue, to tint the Stamens and Pistils, leaving 
the Filaments white at the bottom. 

Plate 4. Circasa Lutetiana. The leaves washed with 
green as before — the Stems and Calix with a yellowish 
and rather lighter green. Wash the Petals with the 
palest pink possible; then with a deep pink, (Red Lake,) 
touch up the points of the Calix, the Gormen, the Buds, 
and the joints of the Stems and Fruit-stalks — leave the 
Stamina white, and make the Pistilla of the brightest red. 

Plate 5. Ruscus Aculeatus. The green for this plant 
must be deadened by using Indigo instead of Prussian 
Blue. With this the whole plant may be washed equally, 
except the three small Petals, which must be left of a 
greenish white— a very pale touch of greenish yellow will 
do this — ^The base of the Stamens to have a spot of Lake, 
and also the little flower-stalk that fixes the flower to the 
leaf. 
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Plate 6. Scabiosa Saccisa. The stems, leayes, and 
calix washed with rather a yellowish green, then touched 
at the joints and on the mid-rib of the leaves, with Lake: 
the Cdtx shaded and pointed with Burnt Umber. For 
the flowers a pale Prussian Blue with the least admixture 
of Lake-*— Filaments of the Stamens the same colour— 
the' Anthers with a little more Lake in the blue. 
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Plate 7. Anagallis Tenella. Make the green of the 
leaves as bright as possible. Colour the little leaf-stalks 
brightly with Lake and Gramboge mixed, and put a little 
Lake on the Stem and Calix; but none on the flower- 
stalks, which must be of a pale yellow green. Make the 
Petals of a very pale Pink, rather deeper at the points, 
and finely striped with a deeper pink. The Stamina 
tinted with Gramboge — Filaments paler yellow than the 
Anthers. 

Plate 8. Tamarix Gallica. Tint all the leaves with 
a bright green— the whole of the stem, and the scales 
upon the stem with a deep red, composed of Lake and 
Gamboge. The flowers of the palest pink ; buds rather 
deeper than those that are blown — Stamens of a deep 
pink. 

Plate 9. Convalleria Maialis. The leaves of an even 
green, made with a little. Brown Pink : stems of a paler 
colour. The flowers washed with an almost impercep- 
tible tint of Gramboge. 

. Plate 10. JSnothera Biennis. The leaves of the 
usual green : stem paler. The mid-rib of the leaves a 
bright Lake. The Petals to be washed with a pale 
Gamboge, the Stamens and the Stile with the same co- 
lour deepened — ^the summit of the Pistil light green. 

Plate 11. Butomus Umbellatus. Stem and leaf of 
an equal green. The Petals to be washed all over with 
a bright. Lake, with the least possible mixture of Prussian 
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Blue, scarcely enongli to give it a piirple tinge. Then 
pot the same colour rather stronger in the centre of each 
Petal, shadowing it off lighter towards the edge. In the 
centre of those Petals of which yon see the oetside, pat, 
in like manner, a strong shadow of Bnmt Sienna or Burnt 
Umber, as also on the unblown flowers. Let the Fih- 
ments be of a paler pink than the Petals, with yellow 
Anthers — the Pistils of very deep Lake, with a little 
Prussian Blue, so as to make a crimson much deeper 
than the Petals. The flower-stalks more red than green ; 
at the base a strong red. Involncrum round the Stalks 
a lig^t Bnmt Sienna, shadowed rather deeper in streaks. 
Pl(Ue 12. Lychnis Dioica. Leaves of a bright gfeen 
— ^tems and Cdix washed first with a paler green, then 
very strongly tinged with Lake, particularly abont the 
bnds, so as to become almost red. The Petals of a 
bright liske, leaving the small scales at the month of the 
tube quite white. The prindpal cantion to be observed 
is to lay the colour on equally, and not so lUok as to ob- 
scure the shadowing of the plate. 



PERSPECTIVE DRAWING. 

LESSON XII.--PL4TB 12. 

Fearing that the directions given in our last lesson 
for finding the windows of the bow, may not have been 
very clear, we furpoBe to repeat them on a larger scale, 
and separated from the bow itself, which we shall con- 
sider to have been previously found according to our last 
rale. In Plate 12, Fig. 1, we have a bow of twenty-six 
feet diameter : it contains three windows, of which die 
proportion of each window to the space of wall between 
tiiein, is as six feet to iwo— and we have thus marked 
them on the scale by the dotted lines (a a a. J We 
draw thence 4o the point of distance (k) the dmgonals 
fi h.) Flrom the points where these diagonals ent the 
visual ray {c cj, which is the base of the house, we pro- 
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}e6t horizontally the dotted lines (d d), till they form a 
ipoint of contact with the circle of the bow, and give the 
perpendiculars of the windows (e e.) Oar readers will 
readily perceive that as only three of these perpendica- 
Jars can be visible, only three need be found — ^thongh on 
«ar gronnd scale we marked them all. 

To fill lip our plate, we have marked the method of 
finding the apparent proportion of figures at different 
distances. Let (a)j Piff' 2» be a man standing near 
the base of our picture, drawn in due proportion to other 
objects equally near. The visual rays fb h) will give his 
height at any distance as he walks in a direct line for« 
ward. But as he may go to the right or to the left, we 
must then determine the height, by the dotted lines (ccc) 
drawn to any part of the landscape in which we desire to 
place the figure. 
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ASIA. 

In the order usually prescribed by Geogpraphers, we 
pass from Europe to Asia, the opposite direction, it is 
true, from that which nature and Providence have taken. 
This, till the discovery of America, was by far the largest 
continent and division of the globe, and it is still in many 
respectis the first— in wealth and population greatly so, 
for America is as yet comparatively a wilderness ; though 
if the world so long subsists, and things continue to take 
the same course as they have done hitherto, it will pro- 
bably at some time supersede the other three continents 
in every thing. It seems to be the system, almost uni- 
versal in this world, that things should advance gradually 
and slowly to their highest point, and then as gradually 
decline, to rise not again. It has been so with Africa and 
80 with Asia already— -Europe is mid-way on the course 
—perhaps at tfus moment at its highest reach of power 
o g 3 
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aiHl cfarilkftiioii — ^Aaeiica is only new begmmiq^ to pky 
itii p«rt ia this chaoging soeiie. It is not pmnkied ns to 
ise beyond» except in so far as we may gaess of wimt 
wiU be by wbat has been already. 
. The Continent of Ajm^ wiihoat inclading the Idands 
of Abe Southern Sea, extends from WitUn one or two de- 
grees «f the Equator, to the seyenty-seventh degree of 
North Latitude. In this vast district every yariety of 
season and climate must of course be found — from the 
.extreme point of Siberia, five degrees more northeriy 
jthan the summit i>f]iapland already mentioned, subjected 
to mote than three long months of perpetual darkness, 
and hardly compensated by an equal length of uninter- 
mttting day, to regions where the sun rises every mon^ 
iog through the year at the same hour^-shines from six 
to six with almost perpendicular beams through their 
twice-returning summer, and distinguishing the two-fold 
winter only by a more oblique and milder ray. For our 
readers will understand that the sun being on the Equa- 
tor in Spring and Autumn, those who dwell there must 
have two summers; and as it retires northward and 
southward, of course two winters also: but still the 
length of day and night remains the same ; the difer- 
ence of heat being occasioned by 4he sun being more or 
less nearly vertical, rising, that is, perpendicularly over 
those places. The^e tropical regions have very little 
twilight, but pass almost immediately from light to dfurk- 
ness, for as the sun in rising goes iinmediately upward, 
without circling the horisBon as with us, so in setting he 
goes directly down, and is quickly sunk too far below to 
lend even the reflected glimmerings of the twilight. 

Asia is bounded on the North s^ Europe is, bcjing no 
other than the continuance of the same shore watered by 
the Frozen Ocean. On the East lies the great Pacific, 
which separates it from the Continent of America; to 
this it approaches so nearly at the northern extremity, 
as to be separated only by a very narrow straight; to- 
wards the South an immense extent of Ocean lies be- 
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tween. Seas also bound the Southern shores of Asia, 
the Indian laore immediately, and beyond it the Southern 
Oceans. On the West^ the Red Sea first divides^ and 
then the narrow pass of Suez unites it to Africa — ^the 
reroaining boundary of the West, is Europe and its seas. 
Asfj^ has been supposed to contain ten millions, seven 
hwdred and sixty eight thousand, eight hundred and 
twenty-three squiure miles of land, and to be occupied by 
4ve Jiundred millions of inhabitants — by which computa- 
tion there are about forty-six inhabitants to each squmre 
mjiie^ So large a population implies a country richly 
productive ; and such Asia has at all times been^ It is 
difficult to enumerate the treasures which are sent forth 
from Asia to contribute to the splendour and enjoyment 
4oi our mqrj^ western world. From the cold plains of Si- 
beria, that r^n along the whole northern boundary, we 
receive our richest furs. The Teas of China, the Coffee 
of Arabia, the Spices of the Islands, the splendid jewels, 
the ivory, and the gold, are some of the treasures nature 
has lavished there ; while those that art has added to na- 
ture's stores, are scarcely less rich and valuable — ^we need 
but call to mind the rich and curious manufactures we 
import thence— the Porcelain, Carpets, Silks, and Mus- 
lins, and all the variety of exquisite productions we usu- 
ally call Indian. But it is remarkable, that while the 
earth continues in all its original vigour to produce her 
stores, the race of beings that inhabit it have degenerated 
into ignorance, superstition, and effeminacy. In Asia, 
where government had its beginning, all government is 
now oppressive, arbitrary, and lawless in the extreme — 
where knowledge had its origin and rise, blindness and 
error almost to absurdity prevail, and scarcely in the most 
untaught savages that have never yet risen above the state 
of nature, do we find a more degraded state of intellect 
and moral perception, than in the degenerate Asiatic. 
The warlike founders of the Assyrian and Persian em- 
pires, sunk in most supine indolence, have for ages past 
been at the mercy of every invader ; and the more distant 
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parte of the coniineot have never been conqnered, only, 
perhaps, becaase they could not easily be reached, through 
frozen desarts or meridian heats. 

* The religion of the Asiatics, thoagh infinitely varying, 
is idolatrous throughout, and idolatry the grossest and 
the most absurd — ^the Persian worships the sun, the 
Crentoo pursues his murderous and horrid rites — the 
Chinese adores some Grod of his own devising, moulded 
into hideous and fantastic forms; the more modem in- 
ventions of Mohammedanism prevailing only in a smaH 
district. In the thick forests of Hindostan and other 
parts of Asia, every sort of wild animal yet lives secure — 
and insects and reptiles the most venemous as well as 
the most beautiful, there defy the power of man to ex- 
tirpate them : while their broad rivers and richly fraught 
seas abound in all that is most beautiful, most rare, or 
most monstrous in nature. 

Asia has long been possessed in part by Europeans — 
the Greeks claimed dominions there, but did not bold them 
long — Siberia is the possession of a European sovereign, 
and England has extensive possessions in Hindostan and 
the southern country. But the greater part of the con- 
tinent has not been subdued, and is divided into govern- 
ments distinct and independent, and in some instanceis 
differing from every other but their own. 

(To be continued.) 



HYMNS AND POETICAL RECREATIONS. 



To thee, Lord Jesus, I look up, 

My only but my certain hope. 

In this strange world of death and strife, 

Thou art rny peace and thou my life ; 

My soul in thee, already blest, 

Has found her everlasting rest. 

IOTA . 
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LoRDy when I lift my heart to pray. 

Who shall the mystery explain ? 
The things I ask from day to day» 

I haye, yet ask them all again. 

I pray for pardon, peace, and light. 

For righteousness, and strength^ and grace. 

To walk as in my Father's sight, 
Cheer'd with the shining of his face. 

Yet all are mine, bestowed by one 
Whose precious blood my pardon bought, 

Whose righteousness my soul has on, 
A righteousness Jehoyah wrought. 

Seek I the guidance of his eye. 
And strength by which my soul may stand ; 

I know that he is eyer nigh, 
To tead and hold me by the hand. 

Ask I the blessing of his loye, 

That ridiest gift the whole to crown. 
Lord, in abundance from aboye. 

Thy loye hath shed its blessings down. 

O may thy spirit still impart 
Both power and grace to pray indeed. 

And praifie lliee with ft grateftil heart, 
PosBessiDg aU for which I plead. 

IOTA. 

THE GitUB AND THE BUTTERFLY. 

A VABLE. 

Said the Grub to the Butterfly, groping one day 
As fast as she might through the cold, dusty earth. 

Whose bosom so lowly had neyer aspired 
To a region more bright than the hole of her birth ; 

In the blythe days of summer she dragged herself forth 
Just as far as the sunbeam and slept there content. 

When the winter returned she crept back to her hole, 
And as happily slept till the winter was spent ; 
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« Thou vain, silly Thing, to be flitting about, 
" Bedecked and bedizened in colours so gay, 

" From flower to flower in restless emotion. 
Where nothing can sate thee and nothing can stay. 

« Come down from thy heights and disrobe thee of beauties, 
** The emblems too surely of folly and sin, 

** And dwell thou as I, in obscurity's shade, 
" Less lovely without, but more peaoeful within. 

'* The flower that feeds thee on honey to-day, 
" Ere the dawn of to-morrow is wither'd and gone — 

" The companions that share in thy gambols this morning, 
" Fly ofi* ere the sun-set and leave thee alone. 

•< Come down, and content thee to crawl on the earthy 
'^ Unelated by hope and untempted by pride, 

*' Here no one will seek thee and no one betray ; 
*^ Come taste a repose to thy folly denied." 

Twas so spake the Grub — ^but the Butterfly heard not, 
For she too was thinking some thoughts of her own, 

As from the tall front of a moss-covered rose. 
On this worm of the earth she looked scornfully down. 

In the sweet-scented cup of some beautiful flower. 
This Child of the summer herself had been born — 

And fed on its nectar and wrapped in its leaves. 
Had been cradled in velvet as soft as her own. 

The fairest, the gayest, the freest from sorrow, 
Each eye that beheld her still loitered to gaze — 

The sunbeam grew brighter that play'd on her cheek, 
As hour by hour she frisked in his rays. 



" How I loathe thee, thou base Worm,*' this Butterfly said, 
'' Through a joyless existence contented to toil — 

'< Well-pleased that thy cumbersome form be permitted, 
<< Unloved and unheeded to drawl o'er the soil. 

" Come warm thy cold bosom, and light thy dim eye, 
" And ask of the rain-bow its colours so fair, 

<' And drink of the perfume that steals from the flower ; 
'- Come leave thy base prison, and flutter in air: 
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" What avails it, thus dully to dream through thine hours, 
** Unpleased and unpleasing, in yonder cold cell ? 

" Where save that in scorn for thy meanness it spares thee, 
'* Each foot that goes by theeiH^y crush if it will." 

Now it chanced that some wise one these whispers of scorn 

By accident 'heard as he loiter'd there by ; 
And pausing a moment to gaze on the insects, 

In words of persuasion thus made them reply : 

** Let the earth-worm remember the hand that has formed her, 
'* Well-fitted in darkness and coldness to dwell, 

*< Unkindled in summer, in winter unchilled, 
'< Secure and contented to sleep in her cell, — 

** *Twas the same hand that gilded the Butterfly's wing, 
^ And taught her to revel in perfume and flowers, 

*^ With spirits elate and unfitted for toil, 
** To pass in the sunshine her life s fleeting hours : 

" She cannot come down where the cold worm is dwelling, 
** And rest her soft bosom on earth*s chilling bed — 

** Nor toil like the Ant to procure her a home, 
** Where to bury in darkness her beautiful head. 

^ Let the Butterfly know as she flutters her wing, 
'< And exults in the form and the colours she wears, 

^* The hand that denies them to those she despises, 
^ Had granted them her, or they had not been hers. 

^' And safer, perhaps, in obscurity's shade, 

'* In coldness and darkness, contented to bide : 

** They were wrong, if they might, to exchange their hard lot 
'< With the beauty that flutters a moment and dies/' 

And to others than these, if we might we would whisper. 
Let the words of the wise one be never forgot. 

Lest they like the Grub and the Butterfly fancy, 
That all must be wrong who resemble them not. 



'« PULVIS ET UMBRA SUMUS." 

(Inscription on a Sun-dial in a Country Churchward.) 

" We are but dust 1"— turn hither, read 
Its truth in every heaving mound — 
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The wild-brier and the noxious weed 

Hiere twine wfatt once was life around — 
The dust has swelled the TaUey-dod — 
The spirit has Mtumed to God ! 



*< We are but dust T— a few, few yean 
Will stay that Toice, will quench that eye.- 

But hope can light this vale of tears 
With dreams of Immortality 1 — 

Then though the eye be dim» the voice 

Hushed as the tomb, will we rejoice. 

'* We are but dust r'--our longest days 
Pass as the fleeting ** shadow'* by, 

And every hour, some loved one lays 
In the cold gravels obscurity; 

Dear though he be, and passing fair, 

^ The worm feeds sweetly on him" tiiere. 

But there is One, on whom decay 
Can work no change : he sits secure 

Though rocks and mountains melt away— 
And will for endless years endure — 

Then ere this dust return to dust. 

Make Him-— the God of Gods — ^your trust. 



HYMN. 

Faith is God's gift— a powerful grace, 

A wonder-working means; 
Faith wafts the soul through boundless space. 

To range in distant scenes. 

By faith we wash away our guilt 

In Jesu's precious blood- 
Blood which for us Emanuel spilt, 

To satisfy our God. 

By Faith we Jesu*s righteousness 

For our acceptance claim ; 
Robed in that spotless righteousness 

We hope to hide our shame. 
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By Faith we draw from heaven's va^ store 

The richest blessings down ; 
By Faith we taste thp Spiril'^ ppwer. 

His inward worj^in^ pwq. 

Faith puriifies our tainted hearts, 

And works by holy love : 
'Gainst Futh» the world and Satan's darts 

All bltt&ted w«iip(»is prove. 

By Faith is opened Heaven's gate 

T admit the voice of prayer; 
By Faith we view the mercy seat^ 

And Jesos pleading there. 

By Faith we trust that He who hears 

Will grant us our request; 
By Faith we silence all our fears 

And trust him for the best. 

By Faith we mount on Eagle's wing. 

And range the golden streets ; 
We join the song which Angels sing. 

And taste ev'en Heaven's sweets. 

By Faith we see our Captain near^ 

And on we conq'ring go : 
Conquer we shall — nor &int nor fear, 

For Jesus tells us io. 

By Faith e*en conquer'd Death we see. 

And Satan overcome; 
Our open'd way to Christ pursue. 

And long to be at home. 

By Faith the world, its scoffs, its toys, 

Its threats, our souls despise — 
By F«Ck we kx>k to brighter joys. 

The joys of Paradise. 
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A LETTER TO A YOUNG FRIEND, 

/» tmnqu e m ei tf beings Mtktd to expktm wktU U memU bf heHevimg m ike 
FMer^ iU San, and the HoUf SpbrUt requind ^M$m BqiHfM, 

Of indiepefuibU io StUvaiiim, 

I AM not surprised at the request made to me in your 
last letter. You were baptised, as thousands are, in 
your infancy, and from that time till now it has never en- 
tered into your thoughts to consider what baptism meant, 
what was there promised on your behalf, or to what you 
stand pledged by reason of that promise. When I asked 
you if you believed in the Trinity, you said, " Of course" 
— but you were too honest and too sensible to be satisfied 
with your own reply, and immediately added, ** But I 
do not know what I believe about it.'" I asked you if 
you did not remember it was said, all men should be 
baptized in the name of the Father, and the Son, and 
the Holy Spirit, that they who believe should be saved, 
and they who believe not, should be lost eternally, and I 
added, how could you believe without knowing what? 
You answered me that you knew the Bible to be true, 
and that those things were io the Bible, therefore you 
believed them of course ; but that you did not attach any 
distinct meaning to the words, nor had ever seriously 
considered them. You spoke thetrath of mauy besides 
yourself, who read and read, and hear and hear, and do 
not consider — taking it of course, that as they have been 
baptized, all is right, and that they are believers. It 
surprises me not, therefore, that considering what we 
had spoken of after your return, you found your mind be- 
wildered in endeavouring to form a collected idea of what 
had been my meaning. Nor am I more surprised, that 
opening book after book, and reading page after page, you 
found they all took it for granted that you knew what the 
religion of the gospel meant, whilst in fact you found 
yourself at a loss even to understand their terms. This 
sad result of past inconsideration, I will at your request 
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endeavour to remove, by explaining to you the ideas 
which I and others, who have thought more than yon, at- 
tach to these important words. But remember, my 
Love, that what I think, or what any body thinks, is com- 
paratiyely of very little consequence. If you would be* 
lieve aright, the Word of God must be your guide, and 
you must examine it carefully and with humble prayer, 
before you receive as truth the words of any man. 

Man, created in perfect innocence, living in close com- 
mnnion with his God, the law deeply engraven on his 
heart, and power given him to fulfil it, transgressed and 
fell from his allegiance. The sentence of spiritual death 
affixed to the crime, was immediately executed— God's 
countenance was withdrawn, his image effaced from the 
soul, and every propensity to good destroyed. The law 
of God was still upon the conscience, and its require- 
ments unabrogated — but neither will nor power remained 
to answer them. Man learned to fear the God he had 
been formed to love, and hated what be feared. The 
Creator having at the' first ordained that every creature 
should bring forth its like, was not unjust in condemning 
all for one — ^their nature being the same, he knew that 
what one did, all would have done had they been tried.—- 
Gen. i, ii, and iii. 

But God's primary sentence could not be recalled-*- 
the rebellion of the creature could never change the pur- 
pose of Omnipotence : therefore the law of perfect obe- 
dience and filial love remained, with the awful sentence 
'/Do this and live, transgress and die." — In such fearful 
circumstance, from that hour to this, has every child: of 
earth been born into the world.-— Rom. iii. ; Isaiali lix. 
Corrupt in nature as the root from which he sprung, he 
is required to be perfectly righteous — bom at enmity 
with. God, he is required to love him with an undivided 
heart: and misery eternal is the price of disobedience. 

What we believe of mankind in general, we believe, of 
ourselves individually. Our hearts are naturally averse 
to God and holiness-^sin is our element, the world our 
God. The light pf conscience is sufficient to make 
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luiown a«r Maker's vilU aad Us word has more oletely 
revealed Up bot we liave prefenied onr evtt* We believe 
that from our eartiest years we have proTOked o«r 
Maker in thoeght, ni word, aad deed. Uogtatefnl for 
his benefits and heedless of his threats^ we have not e^en 
wished the natal enrse feme? ed| pr^istfiog the serviee of 
another Lord. If we have regarded him el alU k was 
as a rigid Master^ whose service was the hard aHemafive 
of punuhments we never Mt Aat we deserved^ So 
well are we eoavinoed this has beta oor btflte^ thai lar 
firem' laying any elaiia to Hea^en^ tut pteading any merit 
0f ear own* we know* and fyeU ^uid are assnrad, that 
Oed ^roidd he perfSsbtiy jnst^ would aet consistently with 
his ewn heKness^ were bb at an;^ iioment (e pfange na 
into ev^lrlasting aisOry : (Ephes^ iL) and we believe Ihis 
is the stnte of every one alike firdm Adaas nntil iio#. 

•God eonM not, oonsistenlly with his o#n iminntahiiiiy « 
fMMtdon viBd ^eeetve the siilner .t3l She penalty of sin wns 
fM and the law faUBbd. CSitist tberefove, Use «^eond 
peffsoniof the Trhnty, and one Mih the father, eonsMted 
te pay ikm pemlty wf iin^ ti«fd wdvk li p^l^^ ifghteffoWl^ 
neAl, in the Aead of thobe who sInhIM OMfess Iftteir loM 
estdte imd accept bis profifered nloniyi-^Isaiah Mi 

But all will not accept it. Man, spitititenliy dead, k 
insbnfiiMet>fhis«tatB, is well«^leased whh tt» does liot 
desire iDtjfaange'it^ Igliorant Of his ^l^n depravity, in 
levls With the thingiB of earth, aUd m little won by the 
iMoenieFs ieve ns nwed by the Creator's vei^;eaoee» 
he treats >aH nlike with ^OMretcss nneolicera or opo^ <d^- 
hncbi hears ike tkle of s*eroy ^fh stopid indtflfereii^S) 
peilhikpii |4rofeBses to heiibire it, bet ^res l^tle if it he 
Meer nok 

Tfae'S^vioQr>th0refete w^old hliv<e died (n vaift, i^nd 
Mh hM met htea sav^d, but for the fbrther inteffSdrenee 
of the Deify^ ' With fieMi^v^iiig ttferciy , the Holy Spo- 
ilt, the Third V^anm of the QcfibetA, one widi the 
Fotbeir aM tbe Son, ^oeompiiBbed live wotk of io<^.*-^ 
Enefc. XXK.41B. Hm >gtiisiOtts ^oAnenoe eoftenS the ob^ 
Mmte^heaM hj( tnan^ nmkes m de^ly ^siMsible of ^, 
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and teaches us to hate it.«--l Cor. vh 11. No longer 
doubtfal of our need, no longer careless of the conse^ 
quence-^our Redeemer's sofferings cease to pass by us 
as an idle tale — they are oar only refuge^ our only hope* 
Without an attempt to excuse our guilt, we cast our- 
selves on his mercy, and consent to accept it on any 
tetms. Thin is the assent required of us.-^Ismah Iv. I. 
He bore the punishment our guilt deserved — God is too 
just to exact it twio»*^He fnlfiUed to the utmost the 
holy law-— Grod consents to take hb obedience in the 
$leail ^f thai which wo hav« failed to f^nder.-HRom. ▼. 
It is for us to believe, to repent, aad^o obey. 

Thus is the 'Onmity between Crod and man removed — 
the offended lord becomes again the tender Father^— 
won by his love and renovated by his grace, we resume 
the duties «nd the feeliags of a ckild«*^2 Cor. v. Hk 
service becomes deUglitfid to us^^ is onr greatest joy 
to dolus will» our greatest grief that we4o it so knper* 
fectiy% We do not 4^ease to «d, for nature and haUl re* 
sist our endeaYouts and the Spirit's iiifluenee>-4iat we 
eease to love jt; it is our heaviest tyatden^^-^'JEtom. vii. 
As Ve draw neairer lo our Ood, we ^ latore percerre 
^fitf delinqdeney ; and Sn pMpottion to ^mt sense of gttih, 
is A& love «nd gratitude we Aid j-^^uko tii. 42. Our 
servioc»i» imperfect «s ikey are^ UM ^cieiisly accepted 
of o«r God; for His love that offers tfaem, and the Sa^* 
vioar who prescftita tbem. Whatever tends to sepatiate 
«B from «fur Heaveidy Father^ and withdraw oar affeo* 
tiotis firomthiligs<iivinev wears the ohatftctter cfaa enemy : 
therefore many things we enjoyed b^fe, become neces- 
salily tdistaalefolto us. ihirhepes, otvr views, and pur^ 
jM>sesare changed k n t te^e wroaghft it notfor ourselves, 
we claim no merit fkft the chaii^^-^l Cor. iv. 7. De^ 
pending on^OnrSavioai^s premise, notontrar own desert, 
we haw oonfidenbe, and peace, and joy;<^^Rora. viii; 
Isaiah xfiii. And do snot the sctvptures say that snch 
as de sineei^ so Mieve, and so act on their belief, and 
th^y onfy, wiM he saved ?*^Acits iv. 13. All dse, so far 
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from being benefited by the Father's mercy and the Sa- 
vionr's death, will have to answer for the added guilt of 
having trampled on the Son of God, and done despite to 
the Spirit of Grace. 



REVIEW OF CHILDREN'S BOOKS, 

AMD 

NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 



The English Flora, by Sir J. E. Smith, M.D. F.R.S. 
London, 1824. — ^Long^an, Hurst, and Co. 

Wb take notice of this work, of which two volumes 
are just published, under the supposition that some of 
our readers wishing to purchase thmr botanical books, 
may be undecided between this and its predecessor. 
Withering, now in general use; and may therefore be 
glad of information respecting the works. There can 
be no doubt that as a catidogue, this latter work will be 
found superior to the former-«we think it particularly so 
in ascertaining the Grenus of plants, which in Withering 
never appeared to us sufficiently distinct and particular : 
and the making use of the first volume separately to find 
them, was always inconvenient. Improvements and dis- 
coveries too are continually making, and therefore in 
able hands, the last work is always likely to be the best. 
But we must observe that the English Flora cannot in 
all respects answer the purpose of Withering, because it 
supposes the student already informed of much that 
Withering tells him: for instance, the names and dis- 
tinctions of Classes and Orders, the different parts of a 
plant, and the meaning of ail botanical terms, Latin and 
English. A person who did not know all this familiariy, 
could make no use whatever of the English Flora— 
whereas, by the help of dictionaries, plates, &c. Wither- 
ing puts the most uninformed in a capacity to use his 
Catalogue. In making choice, therefore, between them, 
the purchasers must consider their previous knowledge, 
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and what other works they may have to assist them. Our 
readers will fiod a difference io the division of Classes, 
from those we have given according to Withering's sys- 
tem. Bat this will be very soon understood^ and cease 
to eihbarrass them, as at first it may do. To explain this 
difference briefly. Sir J. Smith, pursuing the Linnssan 
arrangement, makes four Classes more than Withering-^ 
Gynandria, distinguished by the Stamina growing out 
of the Pistil as in the Orchis — Monoecia, where the Sta- 
mens and Pistils are in separate flowers on the same 
plant, as in the Oak — Dioecia, where the Stamens and 
Pistils are on separate plants, as in the Hop — Polyga- 
mia, those plants that have the Stamens and Pistil some- 
times separate, sometimes together. Withering, taking 
no notice of all these peculiarities, arranges all the plants 
according to the number of the Stamens — thus the Orchis 
tribe, which Smith places in Gynandria, because the Sta- 
mens grow from the Pistil, Withering places in Diandria, 
because the Stamens are two in number. 

Tour to the Copper-mine River, ific. — By Capt. Frank- 
lin, — Second Edition, Sro. London, 1824. — J.Murray. 

Wb should not speak of a work already so universally ' 
known and approved, but that some who have not read 
it may be in doubt whether it is a work fit to be sub- 
mitted to the perusal of the young, and calculated to 
afford them amusement. We think this admits not of 
a doubt; and unhesitatingly recommend it as a work of 
no common interest. Few portions of our globe can now 
be travelled, which have not been trod and retrod so 
many times before, that little of interest remains to be 
reported of them — but in this excursion all is novel and 
picturesque — and though the occurrences of every day 
are but the occurrences of the day before, it never wea- 
ries in the reading, or fails to interest the feelings and 
keep alive the curiosity. The images of the Rib-Indian, 
and his sterile soil, and rigid clime, remained so long and 
so forcibly impressed on our imagination, we cannot but 
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suppose the work likely to afford maoh interest to our 
young readers. For their amusement we gi?e the fol- 
lowing curious inscription of the Esqnimeanx: winter re- 
sidence. 

'* The winter ksbiutions of the Esqvimeaux who visit Chorchillyare 
built of snow, and judging from one constructed by Augustus to-day, 
they are very comrortable dwellings. Having selected a spot on the 
river, where the snow was aboat two feet deep and sufficiently com- 
pact, he commenced by tracing a circle twelve feet in diameter. The 
snow in the interior of the circle^ was next divided with a bioad 
knife/ having a long handle, into slabs three feet long, six inches 
thick, and two feet deep, being the thickness of a layer of snow*. 
These slabs were tenacious enough to admit of being moved about 
without breaking, or even losing the sharpness of their toglbs, and 
they had a slight degree of curvature corresponding with thatt of the 
circle from which they were cut. They were piled upon each other 
exactly like courses of hewn stone, around the circle that was traced 
out, and care was taken to smooth the beds of ^e different courses 
with the knife, and to cut them so as to give the vrali a slight inclinatioo 
inwards, by which contrivance the building acquired 2ie properties 
of a dome. The dome was closed somewhat suddenly and flatly, by 
cutting the under slabs in a wedge-form, instead of the more rectan- 
gular shape of those below. The roof was about eight feet high, and 
the last aperture was shut by a small conical piece. The whole was 
built from within, and each slab was cut so that it retained its posi* 
tion without requiring support until another was placed beside it, the 
lightness of the slabs greatly facilitating the operation. When the 
building was obvered in, a little loose snow was throvni over it, to 
close up every diink, and a low door vras cut timragh the walls with 
a knife. A bed-place was next formed, and neatly faced up with 
slabs of snow, which was then covered with a thin layer of pine 
branches, to prevent them from melting vrith'the heat of the body. 
At each end of the bed a pillar of snow was erected to place a lamp 
on, and lastly, a porch was built before the door, and a piece of clear 
ice was placed before the aperture cut in the wall for a window. 
nfhe purity of the material of which the house was founded, the ele- 
gance of its construction, and the translucency of its vralls, which 
transmitted a very pleasant light, gave it an appearance far surpassing 
a marble building.'^ 
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